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INTROLUCTIOI 


The  aboriginal  American  Indian  naie  many  contributions  to  our  present- 
day  civilization  (9)*.    Not  the  least  Ox  -khese  were  his  a^yricultural  plants.,  

methods ,  and  processes.    It  has  been  estimated  that  four-sevenths  of  the 
total  agricultural  production  of  the  United  States,  measured  ia  fam  values, 
consists  of  economic  plants,  domesticated  by  the  Indian  and  taken  over  by 
the  white  man  (51-52) .     In  taking  possession  of  the  continents  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  among  the  first  lands  occupied  by  the  Europeans  were  the 
clearings  made  by  the  Indians  for  their  crude  farms  (130-132),    The  whites 
attempted  to  use  their  European  crops  and"  methods,  but  found  it  necessary 
to  adopt  many  of  those  in  use  am-ong  the  Indians. 

Out  of  the  union  of  American  Indiar.  and  European  farmirig  oame  the  first 
solution  of  the  food-quest  problem  of  the  colonists  and  the  beginnings  of 
■  American  agriculture.    Herein  lies  the  reason  we  can  not  ignore  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  American  Indians  in  any  adequate  study  cf  the  history  of  agri- 
culture in  the  United  States. 

Anthropologists  tell  us  that  the  remote  ancestors  of  the  American  Indian 
came  from.  Asia  som^e  ten  thousand  or  more  years  ago  i  hile  in  the  Neolithic 
stage  of  develt)pment ,    At  that  time  they  had  no  fooc  supply  in  the  form,  of 
domesticated  plants  and  animials,  nor  did  they  know  how  to  use  metals.  Their 
orJ.y  implements  were  bows  and  arrows,  stone  axes  and  knives.    The  same  was 
true,  of  the  tribes  who  remained  behind  in  the  Eastern  Hemasphere,  Eventually, 
each  group  developed  a  stable  food  supply  from  the  plants  and  animals  at  hand, 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  way  the  other  was  solving  the  sam.e  problem.  (52,  54, 
57),     In  this  connection  the  chronological  and  economic  diagram^'of  the 
parallelism  between  the  civilizations  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  hemispheres, 
given       H.  J.  Spinden  in  his  article  entitled  "The  Population  of  Ancient 
America,"  is  of  interest  (51)  , 

For  a  long  time  the  descendants  of  theae  first  immigrants  to  America  knew 
nothing  of  agriculture,  but  eventually  tribes  in  the  highlands  of  Mexico  and 
Central  America  began  the  practice  of  protecting  the  plants  relied  on  as 
-thexr-main  source  of  food.    Then,  perhaps  considerably  later,  they  began 
to  weed  and,  in  a  crude  way,  cultivate  them..    Still  later,  they  undertook 
systematic  gathering  of  seeds  and  roots  for  planting  in  p:.'otected  areas. 
This  invention  of  agriculture  in  the  Western  Heir-isphere  which  occurred  six 
or  seven  thousand  years  ago  made  possible  notable  advances  in  human  culture. 

The  flowering  of  the  Mayan  civilization  which  began  about  lOCO  B.  C,  xvas 
based  upon  the  economic  concuest  of  the  hum.id  tropics,    Thw  Mayas  not  only 
miodified  the  old  series  of  plants  to  meet  v/et-land  conditions  but  also 
domesticated  indigenous  plants.    The  cacao  plant,  representations  of  whose 
pods  appear  as  details  of  -  several  sculptures  at  Copan  dating  fromi  the  fifth 
century  A.D,,  was  raised  and  chocolate  prepared  fromi  its  seeds.    Other  plants 
were  also  brought  under  cultivation,  among  them  the  papaya,  the  anona,  the 
avocado,  and  the  zapote  (97-101) , 


The  numbers  in  parentheses  refer  to  the  items  with  corresponding  number* 
in  the  bibliography  follovving  the  Introduction, 
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As  a  result  of  the  graaual  spread  of  the  cultivr..tion  of  inai'7e,  beans, 
and  squashes  to  the  north  and  south,  agriculture  came  to  be  practiced  in 
widely  scattered  parts  of  the  ;«estern  Hemisphere.    The  process  of  distri- 
butiort  v.'as  slow,  for  gradual  acclimating  of  the  cultivated  plants  to 
localities  farther  and  farther  from  their  original  tropical  or  sub-tropical 
homes  reo^uired  miany  centuries.    To  supplement  these  non-indigenous  plants, 
however,  local  plants  wore  brought  under  cultivation  in  the  several  regions. 
In  South  America  the  most  important  indigenous  plant  was  the  potato,  a 
native  of  the  Andes  (196),     In  the  Artazon  valley,  the  manioc,  the  sweet 
potato,  the  pineapple,  and  the  peanut  were  developed  as  sources  of  food. 
For  North  America ,  above  Mexico,  the  indigenous  food  plants  similarly 
utilized  were  limited  to  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  and  the  strawberry.  Had 
it  not  been  for  their  natural  abundance  the  blueberry  and  the  cranberry 
would  probably  also  have  been  domesticated. 

Following  Clark  Wissler,  the  eminent  anthropologist,  we  may  conveniently 
comprehend  the  \Jestorn  Hemisphere,  when  dominated  by  the  Axiiericar.  Indian, 
as  divided  into  eight  major  food  areas  (57).    Beginning  ia  the  north  and 
coming  southward,  they  may  be  outlined  as  follows:  the  caribou  area,  a  vast 
territory  with  Arctic  and  sub-Arctic  characteristics;  the  salmon  area,  a 
section  of  the  Pacific  slope,  centering  in  the  Columbia 'River  basin;  the 
area  of  wild  nuts  and  seeds,  in.  California  and  a  portion  of  the  interior; 
the  bison  area,  to  the  eastward,  embracing  the  heart  of  the  Northern 
Continent;  the  eastern  maize  area,  the  region  of  annual  rainfall  of  tiventy 
inches  or  more,  from  the  G-ulf  of  Mexico  northward  to  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  St.  Lawrence;  the  area  of  intensive  agriculture  with  maize  as  its  main 
crop,  beginning  at  the  Colorado  River  and  extending  through  the  Isthmus 
and  the  Andean  region  to  the  lower  part  of  Chile;  the  manioc  area,  in  the 
interior  of  South  ALierica  centering  in  the  Amazon  basin,  snail  game  and 
cultivated  manioc  being  the  important  foods;  the  guanaco  area,  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  Southern  Continent  where  the  chief  food  was  the  flesh 
of  the  guanaco.    The  eight  areas  thus  outlined  may  be  grouped  as  follows: 
three  hunting  areas,  one  fishing  area,  three  agricultural  areas,  and  one, 
an  area  of  gatherers  of  wild  seeds. 

Although  flesh  v/a.s  the  main  food  in  the  three  great  hunting  areas, 
many  vegetal  products  'vvere  also  used  (57)  .    Even  in  the  Arctic  zone  where 
the  staple  food  is  meat,  the  Eskimo  gathers  berries  and  edible  roots. 
Li;-;ewise,  the  natives  of  the  caribou  area  relied  on  them  to  a  considerable 
extent.     In  the  bison  area,   cherries,  plums,  strawberries,  and  several 
species  of  roots  were  a  part  of  the  food  supply.     In  the  guanaco  area  the 
natives  supplcm^cnt  their  meat  with  tho  nuts  of  the  Aucaria  imbricata,  a 
kind  of  pine  tree,  eating  them  either  raw,  boiled,  or  roasted.    Here  too, 
the  seeds  of  the  algeroba,  or  mesquite  tree,  arc  also  used.     In  the  tree- 
less parts  of  Patagonia,  as  was  true  in  the  more  arid  portions  of  the 
bison- area,  the  prickly  pear  is  utilized.     In  the  interior  of  the  salmon 
area  several  species  of  roots  were  gathered,  dried,  and  pounded  into  a 
food  product  (57);  hero  the  chief  root  relied  on  was  camas  (?77) . 

The  most  characteristic  food  in  the  area  of  wild  seeds,  especially 
in  central  and  southern  California,  was  the  acor:i  (35C)  .    It  was  stored 
in  large  basket  bins.    As  tannic  acid  is  present  in  the  acorn,  the  acid  was 
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removed  by  pounding  the  kernels  to  a  flour  and  then  boiling  this  with  lye 
from  wood  ashes.  After  washing  out  tho  lye  with  clean  water  the  meal  was 
made  into  a  kind  of  bread  or  cako  (57).  As  supplementary  foois,  several 
varieties  of  wild  seods,  roots,  herbs,  and  grasses  prevailed.  Although 
sufficient  food  was  available,  California  waa  unfavorable  to  tho  d^velop- 
mqnt  of  tho  primitive  tribes;  the  daily  routine  of  gathering  food  T/as  too 
arduous  and  time-consuming  to  afford  leisure  for  progress. 

In  the  eastern  maize  area,  where  the  Englishmei;,  v/ho  v?ere  the  first 
colonial  farmers  Qf  the  future  United  States  of  America,  settled,  corn  was 
the  main  agricultural  product,  although  m^ny  species  of  wild  plants  v/ere 
utilized  (555).    For  details  of  the  methods  and  processes  employed  by  tho 
Indians  in  this  area,  see  the  careful  treatment  of  the  subject  by  Philip 
Alexander  Bruce  in  his  Economic  History  of  Virginia  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century  (New  York  and  London,  1896) ,  and  the  summary  by  Clark  Vissler  in 
his  article  entitled  "Aboriginal  Maize  Culture  as  a  Typical  Culture-Complex, " 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  21:656-660  (March,  1916),  both  of 
these  considerations  (150,  185),  being  reprinted  ij»  L.  B.  Schmidt  and  E.  D. 
Ross,  Readings  in  the  Economic  History  of  Am.erican  Agriculture  (New  York, 
1925)  . 

livild  rice  was  so  important  in  the  Groat  Lakus  region  as  to  become  almost 
a  staple  (215-223).     In  tho  northern  part  of  the  eastern  maize  area,  the 
supplementary  food  crops  vrere  squash  and  beans;  in  the  southern  part,  melons, 
gourds,  sweet  potatoes,  and  also  a  kind  of  millet  (8),    In  tho  latter 
section  also,  tobacco  was  grovm  extensively,  its  cultivation  being  carried 
on  as  far  north  as  the  cliimte  permitted  (194-214),     In  addition  to  the 
food  plants  mentioned,  iraple  sugar  v/as  an  important  item  of  diet,  especially 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  area  (192-193).    Tho  Indians  developed  practical- 
ly every  essential  detail  of  the  present  process  of  its  manufacture.  In 
the  south,  oil  was  derived  from  hickory  nuts  and  walnuts.     In  som:  part"  of  the 
Atlantic  Coastal  Plain  bread  was  imdc  from  tuckahoe  (3€5J,  an  underground 
*"^*%SH^  S'-^l--rotium;  along  the  Gulf  coast,  persimmons  wore  used  for  a  similar 
purpose  (57).    The  tribes  in  the  Icpt  er  Jii ssissippi  Valley  acquired  hcgs, 
chickens,  and  European  fruit  trees  so  early  that  many  explorers  reported 
them,  indigenous  (8,  52)  .  ' 

The  area  of  intensive  agriculture  was  almost  entirely  within  the  torrid 
zone,  extending  to  about  35°  on  cither  side  of  the  equator.    Within  its 
limits  were  the  most  advanced  Indian  cultures,  notably  that  of  the  Aztecs, 
tho  Mayas,  and  the  Incas  (57).    In  this  area  hunting  was  not  carried  on 
to  the  extent  that  it  can  be  classified  as  an  oocupation,  and  the  men  as 
v/ell  as  the  women  worked  in  tilling  tho  fic'lds.    To  the  north,  the  pueblo 
peoples  qL'  what  is  now  sojthwesturn  United  States  and  northern  Mexico 
(110-129)  ,  although  specializing-  in  com,  gavu  considerable  attention  to 
beans,  melons,  squashes,  purripkins,  onions,  chili  poppers,  and  sunflo¥;er  seeds. 
Cotton  and  tobacco  were  also  cultivated  (186-191,  197-214) .    Here  too,  turkeys 
wore  raised  for  their  eggs  and  feathers  as  well  as  for  their  flesh  (57,  2?r- 
237) .    The  agriculture  of  tho  Nahuas  and  Mayas  to  the  south  was  even  mere 
highly  organized.    The  Chibcha  peoples  of  Colombia  raised  maize,  potatoes, 
sweet  potatoes,  manioc,  beans,  tobacco,  coca,  and  cotton.     The  other  peoples 
of  Colombia,  although  they  did  more  hunting,  also  cultivated  corn  (57).  At 
tho  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest  the  adjoining  highlands  of  Venezuela  were 
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occupied  by  a  hunting  and  rnaize -growing  group.    At  that  tine,  Ecuador,  then 
partly  controlled  by  the  Inca  empire,  depended  on  corn  as  the  rjain  source  of 
food  except  in  the  highest  altitudes,  where  quinca  took  its  place.    The  agri- 
culture of  the-  Inca  empire,  centering  in  T^at  is  now  Peru,  v/as  highly  organized. 
Here  the  plants  were  about  the  same  as  in  the  Andean  region.     In  favorable 
places  manioc,  beans,  gourds,  ground  nuts,  tomatoes,  guava,  and  fiber  plants 
were  raised  (67-9-2). 

In  the  Amazon  basin  manioc  or  cassava  took  the  place  of  corn,  and  the 
other  crops  commonly  grown  were  tobacco,  cotton,  and  potatoes.    Matd  or 
Paraguay  tea  (41,  57,  295,  339)  v/as    a  unicue  product. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  more  important  plants  cultivated  by  the 
American  Indians  prior  to  the  voyage  of  Coluirhus  in  1492.     It  may  be  supple- 
mented by  referring  to  the  lists  prepared  by  George  K.  Holmes  (23)  and 
Clark  Wissler  (57)  .  "  ' 


Name 


Area  of  Cultivation 


Agave,  or  aloe  (Agave  americana  Linn.) 
Alligator  pear  (Persea  gratissima  Geartn.  f .' 
Arrowroot  (Maranta  arundinacea  I, inn.) 
Barnyard  grass  (Echinochloa  crusgalli  (L.) 
Beauv.) 

Bean,  kidney  (Phaseolus  vulgaris  Linn.) 
Bean,  lima  (Phaseolus  lunatus  L.,  var, 

macroca^pus  Be nth.) 
Cacao  (Theobroma  cacao  Linn.) 
Capsicum  or  Chili  pepper  ( Capsicum  annuium 

Linn,  and  Caj^sicum  frutescens  Linn.) 
Coca,  or  cocaine  (Erythroxylum  coca  Lamai'ck) 
Corn  (See  maize) 

Cotton  (Goss^-pium.  barbadense  Linn.) 
Gourd  ( Cucurbita  pepo  var.  ovif era  Linn.) 
Guava  (Psidium  gua java  Linn.) 
Jerusalem  artichoke  (Helianthus  tuberosus 

Linn.) 
Maize  ( Zea  rays  Linn.) 
Manioc  (Maniho  b  utilirsima  Fohl.) 
Mate'  or  Paraguay  tea  ( Ilc:c  pa  r  a  gua  r  i  e  n  s  i  s 

St.  Kil.  and  Ilex  conocorpa  i\eiss.) 
Papaw  (Carica  papaya  Linn.) 
Peanut  (Arachis  h;;,rpof;a3a  Linr  . ) 
Pineajjple  (.Mnanas  sat .ivus  Schult.  f .) 
Potato  (Solanum  tuberosum  Linn.) 
Prickly  pear  or  Indian  fig  (Opuntia  f i cus- 

indica  fall.) 
Pumpkin  ( Cucurbita • pepo  Linn.) 
(Quinine  (Cinchona  calisaya  \;edd.) 

(Cinchona  officinalis  Linn.) , 
and  others 
Squash  (Cucurbita  rriaxima  Duchesne) 
Sweet  potato  ( Ipomoea  batatas  Poir.) 
Tobacco  (LTicotiana  tabac'um.  Linn.)  and  other 
species 

Tomato  (Lycopersicum.  esculent'om.  Mill.) 
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Mexico  to  Chile 

Central  America  and  ivest  Indies 
Tropical  >1m erica 

Mexico  and  southern  United  State; 
Distribution  saine  as  maize 

Brazil  and  Peru 
Tropical  America 

Tropical  America 
i'eru  and  Bolivia 

Tropical  America 
Distribution  same  as  m-aize 
Tropical  America 

llississijjpi  Valley/ 

Gee  map  on  p.  20  of  \.issler  (57) 

See  r'ap  on  p.  20  of  V/issler  (57) 

r.raguay  and  western  Brazil 

Brazil 

V/est  Indies  and  Centr-^.l  America 
Peru  and  Brazil 
Mexico  and  Central  ^-jnerica 
Chile  and  Peru 

Mexico 

Temperate  North  America 
Bolivia  and  Peru 
Bolivia  and  i'eru 

Tropical  America 
Temperate  Anr  rica 

See  m.ap  on  p.  26  cf  '■■isrler  (57) 
Peru 


Too  much  emphasis  can  not  be'  placed  upon  the  fact  that  American  Indian 
agriculture  centered  in  corn  (135-185,  especially  136,  150,  176),-  one  or 
more  of  its  distinct  types,  namely  dent,  flint,  flour,  sweet,  and  pop  corn, 
being  grovm  almost  everywhere.    As  a  rival  manioc  was  successful  only  in 
localities  where  the  climate  was  too  moist  for  corn.    Quinoa  displaced  it 
in  the  highest  altitudes  of  the  Andes. 

Investigations  made' thus  far  seem  to  show  that  maize  was  developed  from 
a  wild  grass  of  the  Iviaya  habitat  (145-148,  162,:   175)  ,  and  this  deduction 
seems  logical  since  distribution  of  varieties  fr cm  this  center  would  account 
for  the  uniformity  of  its  culture  (57,  185).'  The  data  at  hand  indicate  , 
that  the  distinct  types  or  kinds  of  corn  v;erc  already  in  existence  when 
Europeans  discovered  America  and  that  they  were  grown  side  by  side  in  the 

same  fields  (57,  151,  158).    There  was,  of  course,  considerable  local   

adaptation  of  the  widely  scattered  varieties.     Certain  of  them  had  been 
perfected  by  the  Eidatsa  of  the  upper  Missouri  to  ripen  within  the  limits 
of  their  short  growing  season  (136,  184),  and  the  Pueblo  tribes  of  Arizona 
and  New  I^iexico  had  developed  varieties  with  long,  deep-groT/ing  roots  to 
reach  the  moisture  in  their  arid  fields  (140,  148,  167) .     "The  time  required 
to  stabilize  all  these  forms  and  the  subsequent  precision  of  domestic 
routine  that  preserved  their  racial  integrity  to  the  present  among  some  of 
the  surviving  natives,  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  facts"  in  the  history 
of  corn  (57)  ,    The  Indians  had  many  vvays  of  preparing  corn  for  eating;  for 
the  most  part,  our  prosent-daj'-  mothcd  s  are  those  originally  developed  by 
the  Indians  (5,  176)  ,  a  strikinf,  illustration  of  how  completely  the  v/hite 
colonist  absorbed  the  naize  complex  (185) , 

As  with  corn,  so  with  beans  and  squashes,  both  were  carried  far  from 
their  wild  types  and  given  a  wide  range  in  climatic  adaptation.    In  fact, 
the  range  for  all  three  is  wider  than  that  of  any  comparable  plants 
originating  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.     "Squashes  and  pumpkins  are  tremendous 
ly  differentiated  yet  thereare  believed  to  be  only  two  basic  species.  Also 
there  are  two  basic  species  of  the  legumes  we  now  call  beans,  namely  the 
Phase olus  vulgaris  and  the  Phaseolus  lunat.us ,  but  out  of  these  come  more 
varieties  than  can  be  mustered  by  the  peas  and  Ic-ntils  of  the  old  Ivorld 
(52)  . 

Planting  corn,  potatoes,  beans,  and  other  plants  of  Now  ',;orld  origin  in 
hills  and  then  heaping  the  earth  about  their  stalks  during  cultivation  is 
still  a  fundamental  process  in  our  present-day  farming  just  as  broadcast 
seeding  is  essential  in  growing  thu  grains  of  Old  ¥/orld  origin.    In  growing 
their  crops,  the  Indians  had  noithoi-  draught  animals  nor  plowing  machinery; 
all  the  work  x^as  done  by  hand,    lointed  and  spade-like  tools  wore  used  in 
turning  the  soil.    Only  a  single  digging  stick  was  used  in  the  eastern 
United  States.    Here,  ond  also  in  the  './est  Indies,  crude  hoes  were  made  from" 
shells  or  bones.     In  the  erea  of  intensive  agriculture,  the  spades  were 
provided  v/ith  foot-rests  to  facilitate  their  use. 

Artificial  fertilization  vvas  practiced  from  Nova  bcotla  to  Chile.  One 
of  the  most  widely  prevalent  methods  was  to  place  fish  in  the  corn  hillf 
during  planting  (108,  152).    In  parts  of  the  ar^a  of  intensive  agriculture 
manures  v/ere  used. 

Irrigation  was  undertaken  from  Arizona  to  Chile,  and  in  Peru  it  was 
carried  out  on  a  scale  scarcely  equalled  by  modern  peoples.    The  remains 
of  the  aqueduct  systems  of  the  Inca  empires  in  the  Andes  show  genius  and 
organization  we  of  today  may  well  respect, 
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The  Indians  had  few  domesticated  animals.    The  dog  was  the  only  one 
practically  universal  among  them,  and  he  was  used  for  transportation, 
hunting j  , protect ion , and  companionship,  or  food,  the  use  differing  accord- 
ing to  locality.    Use  for  transpor"bation  was  limited  to  the  caribou  and 
bison  areas  and- narrow  fringes  of  adjoining  regions.    Llexico  and  the 
pueblo  region  had  ho  land  transport  except  human  carriers,  but  far"ther 
south  in  the  Andes  the  Incas  had  llamas  and  alpacas .    The  llamas  were 
raised  in  herds,  sometimes  numbering  thousands,  and  were  not  only  used 
Irt  transportation  but  sheared  for  their  wool  and  slaughtered  for  their 
flesh.    The  use  of  milk,  however,  was  unknown  to  the  tribes  of  the 
Americas  (57) ,    Other  domestications  include  the  guinea  pig  by  the  Incas, 
the  turkey  by  the  tribes  of  Mexico  and  .southwestern  United  States  (235-237), 
and  the  keeping  of  bees  by  the  Aztecs,  Mayas,  and  certain  of  the  lesser 
tribes  (57,  224) . 

The  introduction  of  dcmes.ti cated  animals  from  the  Old  V/or Id  resulted 
in  important  changes  in  the  life. of  the  Indians,    Mules  and  donkeys 
were  introduced  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  intensive  maize  area.  Cattle, 
brought  from  Europe,  eventually  became  wild  and  overran  Texas  and 
southern  Calif  orriia,  and  in  the  .Pampas  they  became  almost  as  nuriB  rous 
as  the  bison  on  the  Great  Plains  of  the  northern  continent.  Their 
presence  greatly  modified  the  food  supply,  and  in  so  doin{^,  also  changed 
the  living  habits  and  status  of  the  Indians,    The  introduction  of 
horses  effected  an  even  more  drastic  change  in  Indian  life.     By  direct 
instruction  or  by  self-initiated  imitation,  the  natives  of  the  bison 
and  guanaco  areas  acquired  the  technique  of  rearing  and  training  horses, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  their  use  spread  from  these  t7/o  regions.  They 
v/ore  common  in  the  more  open  parts  of  the  eastern  maize  area.  The 
.greatly  increased  mobility  incident  to  their  use  teiided  to  rapidly 
revert  the  Indians  from  ag'-iculture  to  hunting  (226-234)  . 

Following  the  discovery  of  America  many  of  the  medicines  used  by  the 
Indians  became  popular  in  Europe.    \/hile  some  of  these  are  novi^  regarded 
as  having  little  or  no  therapeutic  value,  others  are  still  of  prime 
importance.    At  the  time,  Europeans  regarded  guayacum  wood  or  lignum 
vitae  and  sarsaparilla  as  the  most  important.    Another  so-called  remedy 
which  became  popular  in  Europe  v/as  Mexican  jade  as  a  cure  for  kidney 
diseases.    Tobacco  and  copal  were  also  introduced  as  medicines.  Cascara 
sagrada  and  quinine  have  proved  their  merit  as  remedies,  the  latter 
being  the  most  valuable  medicine  for  assistance  in  reclaiming  the  fcver- 
ridden  tropics  (52). 

The  Indians  had  also  discovired  ar^d  developed  a  number  of  excellent 
dyes  (52) .    Chief  among  these  was  that  made  from  the  cochineal,  an  insect 
from  southern  Mexico,  domesticated  and  grown  on  the  nopal  or  prickly  pear 
cactus.    Another  important  Indian  dye,  the  result  of  domestication,  was 
aTIil,  or  American  indigo.     In  Central  America  the  Indians  also  used  the 
secretion  of  the  murex  shell  fish  as  a  purple  dye. 

At  each  stage  of  the  white  advance  there  was  contact  with  the  native?; 
this  resulted  in  mutual  contributions,  some  constructive,  others  destruc- 
tive (9,  15),    The  Indian  trails,  particularly  those  along  the  ridges 
and  through  moimtain  gaps,  imrked  routes  for  the  pioneerf;  from  the 
earliest  days  and  even  to  the  era  of  the  railroads.     The  same  is  true  of 
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the  portages  connecting  the  natural  waterways.    The  sites  of  the  Indian 
villages,  having  been  dictated  by  t;cograpbic  factors,  ?.re  in  raany  in- 
stances those  of  our  present-day  citias.    The  reports  of  the  fur  traders, 
on  their  return  from. the  Indian  villages  and  fairs  to  the  white  outposts, 
concerning  the  lands  they  had  seen,  served  as  a  imgnct  to  draw  the  land- 
hungry  and  the  restless  on  and  on  into  the  interior,    Indian  sign  languages 
developed  because  of  intertribal  trade,  proved  useful  to  the  v/hitos,  and 
Indian  wanpum  was  occasionally  adopted  as  a  irediura  of  exchange. 

The  impact  of  the  white  men  in  the  Americas  scattered  the  Indians,  As 
has  been  said,  the  introduction  of  horses  tended  to  tui-n  many  of  them  from 
agriculture  back  to  hunting.    Acquisition  of  firearms  greatly  increased 
their  efficiency  in  this  pursuit  and  also  in  fighting  their  follow 
natives  and  resisting  the  white  advance.    Contact  with  products  of  European 
civilization  created  new  wants  in  the  Indians,    Some  of  those  desires  the 
traders  satisfied  and  in  so  doing  broke  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  Indians, 
European  intoxicants  debased  them.    Diseases  hitherto  unknown  among  the 
Indians  became  wide  spread,  in  many  cases?  so  decimating  their  ranks  as  to 
be  a  vital  factor  in  the  rate  of  white  conquest.    In  Canada  and  particularly 
in  Latin  America  inte mixing  of  whites  and  natives  has  created  a  hybrid 
people  sufficiently  numerous  to  make  them  an  important  clemesnt  of  the 
population.     In  the  United  States,  the  Indians  v;ho  arc  for  the  most  part 
on  reservations,  remain  a  problem  (J358-286), 

The  Indians  gave  the  Europeans  new  foods  such  as  succotash,  pone,  homiry, 
sagamity,  suppawn,  pemnican,  jerked  beef,  and  m.apls  Gugar,    They  contri- 
buted ideas  and  devices  relating  to  the  use  of  weirs,  poisons,  and  torch- 
lights in  fishing,  and  the  technique  of  "calling"  mooso,  trailing  and 
capturing  game  animals,  and  making  their  flesh  palatable    From  the  Indian 
the  white  man  learned  canoeing,  tobogganing,  snov/shoeing,  and  lacrosse. 
Their  contributions  also  include  names  for  places,  and  the  Indian  words, 
phrases,  and  ezpressions  V7hich  have  been  incorporated  into  European 
languages  (9)  , 

When  an  Indian  tribe  or  nation  p08s.-;ssed  str^tc.'wic  passes  or  gaps,  its 
relative  strength  determined  the  length  of  time,  it  vas  able  to  block  the 
natural  line  of  approach  and  tlius  check  ti:!0  whiti;  ir.nn's  advance.     In  such 
instances  the  tribe  became  an  important  factor  in  the  stra^g;le  of  the 
European  nations  for  dominr^tion  of  the  Ilevf  v.orld;  and  it  is  the  reason 
that  attempts  wert--  made  to  treat  the  Indians  as  q^asi-sub jects.  The 
danger  from  hostile  tribc^s  vms  probably  a  decided  inf  lur  nee  tcvard  nation- 
alism; certainly  the  can£er  promoted  corimujiity  cohesivenofts  and  vvas  a 
damper  on  the  tendency  tcv/ard  scatt^^red  settl-munts , 

The  bibliography  on  the  Agricultui-..'  of  the  Amu'ican  Indians  v/hich 
follows  is  a  revision  and  extension  of  perts  of  the  section  on  Incian 
Contributions  to  .am..rican  Agricul ture  in  the  pr.^.-r'ont  coT^ipiler's  "A 
Bibliography  of  the  Kistoi^^  of  Auricul Inire  in  the  United  States," 
issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  as  its  Miscellaneous 
Publication  No.  04  (V/ashington,  1930)  ,    An  attempt  has  been  made  to  m.ake 
the  list  inclusive  to  January  1,  193S,    Suggestions  of  pertinent  additicns 
to  the  following  list  will  be  appreciated,  ' 
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FOEEWOED  TO  SECOIJD  EDITION 


Since  the  iss-uance  of  the  first  edition  in  May,  1932,  a 
mamlDer  of  items  have  "been  putlished  which  have  a  place  in  this 
"bihl iof^aphy .  These,   together  with  some  items  not  discovered 
prior  to  the  first  edition,  are  given  under  the  heading  Addenda, 
p«  79-94»     Their  citation  ntirahers  have  "been  incorporated  in  the 
index  and  in  the  cross  references.    A  few  minor  corrections  have 
"been  made  in  the  text  as  it  appeared  in  the  first  edition, 

Everett  E.  Edwards 

June,  1933, 
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General  Plistoricel  References 

Amsden,  Charles. 

The  first  farmers  of  America.    The  Masterkey,  3  ('?.): 5-12;  (3):13-17 
(July,  August,  1929).  ,      '  (1) 

The  Masterkey  is  published  by  the  Southwest  Museuia,  Highland  Park, 
Los  ±i.nf:eles,  California, 

This  comprehensive  siimmary  of  the  subject  is  reprinted  in  the  Stone  & 
Webster  Journal,  47':  69-81  (July,  1930). 

Atwater,  Helen  V/,,  and  'C .  F.  L'angworthy.  ' 

America's  gifts  to  the  Old  lYorld;  a  pageant  or  masque  for  home  economic£ 
students,    Baltimore,  American  home,  economics  association,  1915.'  20  p. 
(Richards  memorial  fund  publication),  (2) 

"The  Pageant  or  Kasque  is  designed  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
New  V'/orld  gave  to  the  Old  many  new  fruits,  vegetables,  grains,  ornamental 
plants,  dyestuffs,  and  other  things  valuable  for  daily  use,  as  well  as 
some  new  useful  arts  and  new  sports  which  were  learned  from  the  Indians..., 

Blackburn,  Glen  A. 

The  white  man  took  riore  tlxan  the'  .land;  he  acquired  crops  and  tillage 

methods  from  America*  s  first  farmejr,  the  Indian.    Wallaces'  Farm.er,  54 
(51)  :7  (ivug.  £,  1929)  .  (3) 

Branegan,  James  A, 

Chemistry  and  science  in  prehistoric  America.     Journal  of  Chemical 
Education,  2:588-592  (July,  1925).  (4) 

One  section  of  three  short  paragraphs  is  devoted  to  the  agriculture 
of  the  Indians. 

Cap i tan,  Louis,  and  Henri  Lor in. 

Le  travail  en  Ami^ricue  avant  et  apres  Colomb.     (Publi^e  sous  la 
direction  do  Georges  Renard)  Paris,  Librairie  Fc'lix  Alcan,  1930.  463  p.  (5) 

Review  by  Gustave  Lanctot  in  the  Canadian  Historical  Review,  12:432- 
433  (December,  1931) . 

The  1930  edition  h<.is  not  beer  exairiined. 

In  the  1914  edition,  sew  the  section  on  agriculture  in  Mexico,  p. 
40-48.    Also  part  2,  book  1,  French  Canada,  ch.  3,  p.  215-234. 

Carr,  Lucien. 

The  food  of  certain  ^imerican  Indiaiis  and  their  methods  of  preparing 
it.    i\merican  Ai'tiquarian  Society  i-roceedings  (1895)  10  (pt.l)  :155-190.  (6) 
Footnotes, 

See  also  xhe  same  author's  article  entitled  "Food  of  North  American 
Indians,"  in  Lend  a  Harii,  15:347-354  (Novei7iber,  1895). 


Carr,  Lucien* 

The  raonnds  of  the  Mississi-opi  Vallev,  historically  considered.  Smithsonian 
Institution  Annual  Report,     1891:503-599.  ( 7) 

Bihlio graphical  footnotes. 

See  especially  p.  507-533  on  the  Indian  as  an  a.^riculturist. 
Carrier,  Lyman. 

The  "beginnings  of  agricultL^re  in  America.    IJe^  York,  McG-raw-Hill  hook  co., 
1923.    323  r,. ,  illus.  (S) 
Bihliography,  p.  308-312. 

Note  the  following  chapters:     3,  American  Indians,  p.  20-25;  4,  Natural 
vegetation  in  Eastern  America,  n.  26-40;  5,  Indian  agriculture,  p.  41-52; 
6-7,  Indian  crops,  p.  53-78;   8,  South  and  Central  American  Indian  cro^-s,  p. 
79-89;  9,  Miscellaneous  Indian  products  and  practices,  p.  90-101. 

See  also  the  same  author's  article  entitled  "Indian  Agriculture,"  in 
Southern  Agriculturist,  59  (4):16-17  (Peo.  15,  1929). 

Chamherlain,  Alexander  F. 

The  contrihutions  of  the  w^erican  Indian  to  civilization.  American 
Antiquarian  Society  Proceedings  (1904)  16:91-126.  (9) 

A  valua.hle  surrwary  of  the  contrihutions  of  the  American  Indian,  other 
than  a_^ricul tural ,   to  civilization. 

Cook,  Orator  Fuller. 

The  deht  of  agricultiu^e  to  tro'oical  A-nerica..    Bulletin  of  the  Pa.n 
American  Union,  64:  874-887  (  Se^itemher ,  1930).  (lO) 
Re'orinted  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  Anmial  Re-^ort,  19  31:491-501,  illus. 
Sumr.iary  hy  Caroline  B.  S'hf-rman  in  the  Social  Science  Abstracts,  3:4117  (March, 
1931). 

The  following  topics  are  considered:     domestication  of  American  plants; 
interchange  of  crops;   tropical  agriculture  in  the  United  States;  maize  our 
preponderant  crop;  food  hahits  difficult  to  change;  val-aahle  cottons  from 
Mexico;  domestication  of  quinine  and  ruhher;  our  tropical  heritage. 

Tlie  illustrations  include  viers  of  the  follo^"ing:     terraced  gardens  in 
the  Peruvian  highlands;   ear  and  kernels  of  the  Cuzco  tvoe  of  maize  from 
the  middle  farming  zone  of  Peru  at  elevations  het'^een  8,000  and  11,000 
feet;  ears  and  kernels  of  the  Pigm,y  maize  of  thf  highest  altit^odes  on  the 
islands  and  slores  aro^jnd  Lake  Titicaca;  a  field  of  Acala  cotton  in  southern 
California;  a  mature  pla.nt  of  Acala  cotton,  sho'"ing  abundant  fruiting  hahit; 
open  "boll  and  comhed  fiber  and  sei-^ds  of  Acala  cotton;   tapping  a  Hevea  or  P-ara 
rubber  tree  in  a  small  r Ian tat ion  on  the  north  coast  of  Haiti. 


Food  plants  of  ancient  America.     Smithsonian  Institution  Annual  Report, 
1903:481-^497.  (ll) 

A  revision  of  the  author' r  article  entitled  "The  American  Origin  of 
Agriculture,"  in  Popular  Science  Monthly,  61:492-505  (October,  1902). 
A  condensation  of  this  earlier  version  appeared  in  C'orrent  Literature, 
34:73-75  (January,  1903). 
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Dixon J  RoiaEd  B* 

The, building  of  cultures.  New  York  and  London,  Charles  Scribner's 
sons,  1928.    312  p.        •  (12) 

See  the  discussion  of  the  problems  of  the  origin  and  development  of 
iiuierican  prehistoric  cultures  and  the  different  theories  of  diffusion. 

Du  Bois,  Constance  Goddard. 

The  primitive  Indian  as  an  agriculturist.    Southern  Vi/orkraan,  35: 
500-503  (September,  1906).  (13) 

Farrand,  Livingston. 

Basis  of  American  history,  1500-1900.  Ne?;  York  and  London,  Harper 
&  bros.,  1904.  303  p.,  maps.  (The  American  nation:  a  history,  edited 
by-A.  B.  Hart,  v.  2).  ,  (14) 

Critical  essay  on  authorities,  p.  272-289, 

See  p.  70-262.    These  pages  include  the  f oil o\i.' ing  •  chapters :  6,  Classi- 
fication and  Distribution  of  the  American  Indians  (1500-1900) ;  7,  The 
Eskimo  and  the  north  Pacific  Indians  (1500-lCOO) ;  8,  The  Indians  of  the 
Northern  Interior  and  the  Lower  Pacific  Coast  (1800-1900) ;  9,  The  Indians 
of  the  Great  Plains  (1700-1900) ;  10,  Northern  tribes  of  the  Eastern 
'Voodlands  (1600-1900)  ;  11,  Southern  tribes  of  the  Eastern  v/oodlands 
(1600-1900);  12,  Indian  tribes  of  the  Southwest  and  of  Mexico. ( 1500-1900) ; 
13,  Social  organization  of  the  Indians  (1500-1900);  14,  Indis^n  houses, 
house  life,  and  food  quest  (1500-1900) ;  15,  Indian, industrial  life  and 
warfare  (1500-1900);  16,  Indian  religion,  mythology,  and  art  (1500-1900); 
17,  Character  and  future  of  the  Indians  (1904) .    Ch.  18  is  a  bibliography 
of  the  older  works.    The  map  betT;een  p.  90  and  91  indicates  the  location 
of  the  Indian  tribes. 


Faulkner,  Harold  Underwood. 

American  economic  history.    New  York  and  London,  Harper  &  bros.,  1924, 
721  p.,  maps  (Harper's  historical  series,  edited  by  G.  S.  Ford).  (15) 

See  p.  7-9  on  the  influence  of  the  character  and  distribution  of  American 
native  products  on  the  early  settlers;  p.  57-60  on  the  agricultural  achieve- 
ments of  the  American  Indian;  and  p.  125-128  on  Indians  and  the  early  west- 
ward movement. 

Fiske,  John. 

The  discovery  of  America;  T\rith  some  account  of  ancient  America  and 
the  Spanish  conquest.   .Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  co.,  1891.  2  v.  (16) 

See  parts  of .v.  1,  ch.  1,  Ancient  America,  especially  the  paragraphs 
on  the  following  marginal  headings:     Importance  of  Indian  corn,  p.  28; 
Tillage  v/ith  irri;-ation,  p.  29;  Distinction  between  horticulture  and  field 
agriculture,  p.  48;  Effect  of  pastoral  life  upon  property  and  upon  the 
family,  p.  61-63;  Horticulture  vdth  irrigation,  p.  83. 

Gabriel,  Ralph  Henry. 

Toilers  of  land  and  sea.    New  Haven,  Yale  university  press;  r  etc,-]  , 
1926.  340  p.,  illus.,  maps.  (The  Pageant  of  America,  edited  by  R.  H, 
Gabriel,  v.  1.)  (17) 
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See  p.  29-32  for  seven  paragrajjlis  orx  the  agriculture  of  the  Indians 
of  Virginia  and  Nev/  England.     Illustrations  shov/ing  an  Indian  village 
in  Virginia  with  its  fields,  Indians  planting  corn,  a  Virginia  harvest, 
Indians  storing  corn,  Indians  making  maple  sugar,  and  Squanto  teaching 
the  principles  of  corn  culture,  accompany  these  paragraphs, 

i_ Gregory,  Clifford  V.] 

Farming  through  the  ages;  the  first  farmers  of  ^.merica.  Prairie 
Farmer,  101:77  (Jan.  IS,  19E9) .  _  (18) 

The  fourteenth  installment  of  the  series  entitled  "Faming  Through 
the  Ages,"    There  are  pictures  of  agricultural  impl  .ments  made  and  used 
by  early  North  American  Indians;  a  digging  and  planting  stick,  rakes, 
hoes,  shoulder  blade  hoe  with  decoration,  a  winnowing  basket,  and  a  pick 
made  of  a  jaw  bone  are  shown.    Also  pictures  of  ancient  Maya  pottery, - 
a  jug  representing  a  gourd  or  melon,  one  personifying  corn,  and  a  bowl 
containing- peanuts  "just  as  they  were  left  centuries  ago  in  a  Maya  tomb." 

Grinnell,  George  Bird. 

Tenure  .of  land  among  the  Indians,    American  Anthropologist,  9:1-11 
(January-March,  1907).  ,  (19) 

Hcrm-ant ,  Paul , 

l^volutioft  cconomique  et  sociale  do  certainos  peuplades  de  I'Ame'rique 
du  Nord.    Paris,  1904,     110  p,      '  .  (20) 

The  following  topics  are  discussed:     economic  conditions,  houses,  arts 
and  industries,  hunting  and  fishing,  agriculture,  social  arji  political 
conditions,  family  and  marriage. 

Brief  reviev/  in  the  Review  of  Historical  Publications  Relating  to 
Canada  (1905),  10:185-164. 

Uerndon,  C,  A. 

A  dinner  from,  the  Indians,    ilentor,  12  (2):52  (March,  1924).  (21) 
A  menu  for  an  all-Amorican  dinner  is  given,     "The  main  ingredient 
of  every  dish  on  this  bill  of  fare  originated  in  the  Amt^ricas '  and  had 
been  v/on  from  the  wilds  by  Indians  bef cr  e  white  men  put  foot  on  the 
continent ." 

Iiodge,  Frederick  V/ebb,  editor. 

Handbook  of  Amei'ican  Indians,  north  of  I'.exico.    ''./ashington,  Govt, 
print,  off.,  1907-1910.     2  v.,  illus.,  folded  miap.  (bmithsonian 
Institution,    ^ii-ureau  of  i^fiL-rican  ^thnolOj^y.  Bulletin  30),  (2£) 

Part  1,  published  also  as  Louse  Document  926,  part  1,  59th  Congress, 
1st  session,  Serial  5001, 

Bibliography,  part  2,  p.  1179-1221,  and  a  bibliography  \,ith  each 
important  subject. 

This  handbook  combinoc  the  f^^atures  of  a  dictionary,  cyclopedia, 
gazetteer,  and  oiDliography  of  tilings  pertaining,,  to  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  Worth  i.morica  north  of  Mexico  .    The  folded  map  at  the  end 
is  important;  it  shows  the  regional  distribution  of  the  Indians  and  the 
barriers  which  the  various  tribes  made  to  thu  white  advance.  It  is  re- 
viewed by  Clark  Jissler  in  the  American  ivnthropologist ,  9:403-405  (April- 
June,  1907),    Also  reviewed  in  Historical  Publications  Relating  to  Canada 
(1907)  12:160-161, 
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Constilt  such  topics  a;.-,  the  follo-ping:  agrlcult-'jre;  cotton,  "by  Walte'r 
Plough;  dom.Gsticaticn;  food;,  rourdn;,  irrigation;  moi^^e,  ^'"^  Cyrus  Thomas; 
tohacco,  "by  Jose-p'h  I-.  Mc(Juire;  v/ild  rice,  >y  Alexander  'F.  C?ia.mlDerlain; 
hoes;  implements  and  utensils;  spades;  etc. 

Holmes,  G-eorge  K. 

Aboriginal  agriculture  -  the  American  Indians,    Cyclopedia  of  American 
Agric-!xLturo,  edited  hy  L.  H.  Bailey,  4:24-39  (iTew  York,  Macmillan  co., 
1912).  (23) 

Bihlio graphical  notes  at  end  of  article. 

Particularly  noteworthy  is  the  list  of  plants  used  "by  the  Indians  before 
the  advent  of  the  v/hites.    p,  25-29. 

Huntington,  Ellsworth. 

The  red  man's  continent;  a  chronicle  of  aboriginal  America.    Hew  Haven, 
Yale  university  press;  [etc.],  1921.  163  p.,  illus.  (Chronicles  of 
America,  edited  by  Allen  Johnson,  v.  l).  (24) 

See  ch.  5,  The  Red  Man  in  America,  v.  188-172.    Also  the  bibliographi- 
ca.1  note,  p.  173-175. 

See  also  the  same  author's  article  entitled  "The  First  Americans,"  in 
Harper's  Magazine,  122:451-462  (Febr^iary,  1911). 

Jcnks,  Albert  Ernest. 

Faith  as  a  factor  in  the  economic  life  of  the  Amerind.  American 
Anthropologist,  2:676-689  (October-Iiecemb-r ,  1900).  (25) 

Introduction;  som.e  beliefs  affecting  production;  some  beliefs 
affecting  distribution;   some  beliefs  affecting  consvumption. 

Jones,  Charles  Colcock. 

Antiquities  of  the  Southern  Indi-'.ns,  partic'^olarly  of  the  Georgia 
tribes.    lev:  York,  D.  Apploton  &  co.,  1873.  532  p.,  illus.  (26) 

See  especially  the  follo-Eving  sections:  Medicinal  plants,  p'.  34; 
Tenure  of  property,  p.  40;  Agricultural  pursuits,  u.  40;  Town  planta- 
tions and  private  gardens,  p.  40;  PuMic  granaries,  p.  41;  Animal  and 
vegetable  food,  r.  42,    Also  Agriculture  and  agricu3. tural  imDlements, 
p.  296-320. 

Kinney,  Clesson  S. 

History  of  ancient  irrigation  in  various  countries.     Irrigation  Age, 
33  (3):  86-89  (May,  1918).  /  ^^"^^ 

"This  article  was  written  for  Tne  Irrigation  Age  in  the  early  nineties 
by  the  late  Jud.ge  Clesson  S,  Kinney  of  Sa].t  Lake  City,  who .  in  his  day  was 
considered  one  of  the  best  informed  men  in  irrigation  law  and  history  in 
the  United  States."    About  one-half  of  the  article  is  devoted  to  ancient 
irrigation  in  the  New  World. 

Lantis,  L.  0. 

The  first  American  farmers;  authentic  accounts  of  the  Red  Men's 
agriculture.    Ohio  Farmer,  154  (3):  60-61  (July  20,  1929).   '  (28) 
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Lantis,  L.,  0»  .  

Firfit  Americans',  food  ^,nd.  ^cookery:   interostiri'?:  date  ^?;lo.jr.od,  from 
ancient  chr  onicloc ,.    'Ohi---  Tarmer,  164  (4):  30-81  (jr^lj  27,  19;?9).  (29) 

Lowie,  Ro"bert  Harry. 

The  inventivcnec^s  of  the  American  Indian-.    American  Mercury, 
24:90-97.  (September,  1931).  ..  (30) 

MacLeod,  William  Christie. 

The  Am.erican  Indian  frontier.    I'e?/  York,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1928. 
xxiv,  598  p.,  illus.,  maps  (History  of  civilization. . .historical  ethno- 
logy). (31) 

liihliography,  p.  565-395. 

"This  volTjme  represents  the  first  atti^mpt  at  an  analysis  of  American 
frontier  history  made  partic"ularly  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Indian  side 
of  frontier  development."  It  is  a  study  of  the  impact  of  E'Oropean  civi- 
lization on  the  Americsn  Indians.  For  reviev/s,  see  the  Canadian  Historical 
Review,  10:73-75  (March,  1939);  and'  the' English  Historical  Review,  44: 
526-327  (April,  1929). 

In  Part  1,  The  Indians,  the  chapter  titles  are  as  follows:  1,  The 
origin  of  the  Indian;  2,  Ho"^  the  Indian  lived  (numerical  strength; 
economic  pressure;  ownership  of  land;  private  ownership;   social  classes 
and  slavery;  political  society;  the  Indian's  ind'JLstrial  disadvantages); 
3,  How  the  Indian  tried  prohibition  Inat  dradc  too  rrrach;  4,  Smallpox  and 
other  diseases  am.ong  the  Indians;  5,  The  pre-Col-^omtian  discoveries  and 
the  moaning  of  Colum-hus. 

In  Part  2,  The  Conquerors:-  G,  Spanish  aims  in  the  Anericas;   7,  The 
Spaniards  kill  off  the  first  Indians  and  replace  them  with  negroes;  8, 
They  "or-t  the  rest  to  w^rh;  9,  The  Catholic  missions:  from.  Canada  to  Para- 
guay; 10,  Enslavement  of  Indians  in  Latin  America:   a  retrospect;  11,  The 
"business  corporation  t'^kcs  a  hand  jn  r-npire  huilding. 

In  Part  3,  The 'Trader:-  12,  The  Inc'ian  trade  and  the  French  policy  in 
Forth  America;  13,  Celt  and  Indian;  Britain's  Old  .World  frontier  in  rela- 
tion to  the  ITew;  14,  Old  Virginia  and  New  England,  1506-1633;  15,  Jacoh  and 
Esau;  or  why  the  Europeans  ooi:,-ht  Indian  land;  16,  Wars  of  1537-1644,  north 
and  south;  17,  KingPhiliT^'s  War  and  Bacon' s  Retell  ion,  1575-1676;  18,  The 
end  of  the  Coast  trihes,  1711-1742;  19,  The  Iroquois  Ren^-ihlic ,   its  rise  and 
fall,  1607-1754. 

In  Part  4,  Social  Retrospects;  Contrasts  Between  the  Latin  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  Americas:-  20,  The  Indian  laoo'U'  supply,  free  and  slave,  and  Negro 
slavery;  21,  Other  coi^ulsory  Indian  labour,  llorth  and  Lrtin  Am.erica 
compared;  22,  Tlae  nissioxi  system,  rnd  the  failure  in  ITorth  America;  23, 
Indian  against  Indian,'  the  price  of  freedom;  24,  The  origin  of  hate,  race 
prejudice  in  ITorth  and  Latin  Am;  rica;  25,  Srgregation  of  races  in  reserva- 
tions .in  latin  Arr.erica  and  early  !Tortl\  Arr.erica. 

In  Part  5.  The  Sweep  of  E''-p)ire:-  26,  The  French  War  ard  its  effects, 
1754-1763;  27,  Pontiac  and  his  heaver  w^r,  1763-1765;  23,  Tecur.seh,  the 
Meteor,  and- his  hackgrouiid ,.  1774-1814;  29,  The  rise  of  the  great  reserva- 
tion system;;  30,  The  ec.strrn  tribes  m.oved  to  the  Great  Plains;  31,  The 
Indian  Coventry  of  the  Plains;  32,  The  dec'truction  of  the  West  Coast  tribes; 
33,  The  revolt  of  the  Plains  Indians;  34,  The  red  cry  for  a  savior;  35, 
The  messirji  and  the  forerunner.     Conclusion,  the  liquidation  of  the  Indian 
problem  in  the  United  States. 
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Maclieod,  \?illiam  Christie. 

Debtor  and  chattel  Blavery  in  ahDriginal  ljo?:th  America,    American    ,  : 
Anthropologist,  27:370-380  (J^oly, -1925).  ■  '  (32) 

footnotes. 

The  availahle  da,ta  on  slavery  among  the  agricial tura.1  trihes  of  a'orth 
America. 

Mason,  J.  ALden. 

The  Papago  harvest  festival.    American  Anthropologist,.  22:13-25 
,  (January-March,  1920).  '  (33) 

^  ■  Footnotes. 

A  description  of  the  Vigita  or  harvest  festival  of  "the  Papago  Indians 
of  the  Santa  Rosa  Valley,  held  the  last  of  Fovemher,  s-'apposedly  every  four 
years. 

Merrill,  E.  I). 

The  Phytdgeography  of  'c-ultivated  plants,  in  relation  to  assumed  pre- 
ColtumlDian  Eurasian-American  contacts.    American  Anthropologist,  33: 
375-382  (July-Septemher,  1931).  (34) 

Summary  "by  E.  B.  Renaud  in  Social  Science  Abstracts,  4:101  (January, 
1932). 

"The  diametrically  opposed  theories  of  early  Eurasian  influences  versus 
an  autochthonous  civilization  in  America,"  have  led  the  author  "to  approach 
the  subject  from  a  point  of  vioF  that  has  curiously  been  overlooked, 
ignored,  or ■  minimized  by  proponents  of  the  Eurasian  influence  idea,  and  by 
most  or  all  popular  writers  on  ethnological  subjects  bearing  on  this  ques- 
tion, and  that  is  "from  the  standpoint  of  the  origins  of  cultivated  plants 
and  domestic  animals,  or  in  other  vvords  the  origins  of  agriculture.  These 
points  have  been  considered  by  some  ethnologists  who  have  realized  their 
full  significance,  but  many  seem  to  have  avoided  anything  approaching  the 
field  of  biography."    Hit.  conclusion  is  that  "the  biological-agricultural 
evidence  is  wholly  and  unmistakably  in  su.pport  of  an  autochthonous  develop- 
ment of  the  pre-Columbian  civilizations  in  America,  with  no  E-orasian 
contacts  or  influences  shaping  or  developing  tiiem." 

Nordenskiold,  Erland* 

The  American  Indian  as  an  inventor.  '  Royal  Anthropological  Institute 
Journal,  59:273-309  (July-December,  1929),  "  (35) 

Bibliography,  p.  307-309, 
The  Huxley  Memorial  Lecture  for  1929.  ' 

An  elucidation  of  the  important  problem,  of  independent  inventions  and 
culture  loans. 

Summary  with  the  sane  title  in  the  Scottish  G-eographical  Magazine, 
47:39-40  (Jan.  15,  1931). 

The  illustrations  are  of  the  following:  manioc  graters;  cigar  holder; 
vessel  with  a  hollow  rim;  flutes;  hearth  stones  of  baked  clay;  barbed 
fish  hook;  wooden  spui's;   sugar  mill.  ' 
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01  in,  Walter  Her^bert. 

Amrrican  irrigation  farminir;  a  systematic  and  practical  treatment  of  . 

every  phase  of  .Irri^stion  f.-irmin^V  •tncliadin^  .••itSi  his'tory,  with  statis-: 
.tidal  talUes  and  formijla;;.     C/iicaOT,,  A.  C.  McCIut;-^.  fc-coi^.  191,3.  •  364  td*,  • 

illus.  ^  '  (36) 

Bililiography,  p.  349-355.  •     ■  ■■■■ 

See  ch.  1  (p.  3-31)  which  is  a  "brief  historical  sketch  of  irrigation. 

P.  8-12  deal  with  ancient  irrigation  in  the  Americas, 

Payne,  Edward  John. 

History  of  the  ITew  Torld  called  America,    Oxford,  Clarendon  uress, 
1892-99.     2  V.  "  (37) 

V.  1,  "bk.  2,  and  v.  2  deal  vdth  aooriginal  America,  chiefly  the 
conditions  of  life  amone  the  Indians  as  the  result  of  natural  conditions 
especially  the  nat-'ore  of  the  food  supply  and  the  lack  of  useful  domestic 
animals. 

In  V,  1,  note  particularly  the  dipcussions  with  the  follo'^lng  marginal 
headings:  Artificial  production  of  food-  (savagery,  harharism,  and 
civilization:  food  and  the  food-surplus;  method  of  artificial  production; 
prevalence  of  savagery  in  the  ITew  World  accounted  for;  unequal  value  of 
food-animals  and  plants  in  relation  to  advancement;   the  dog  in  relation 
to  advancement;  poverty  of  the  IJow  World  in  animals  copahle  of  dom.es ti ca- 
tion; absence  in  l^ew  World  of  rllch  anir.als;  effect  of  milch  anim.als  on 
population), p.  276-292;     The  llam.a-  (antiquity  of  its  domestication; 
"basin  of  Lake  Titicaca;   economical  value  of  the  auchenias;  minor  dom.esti- 
cated  animals;  corver-oion  of  the  auchenias;  into  an  artificial  basis  of 
suhsistence;  groups  of  alivAentary  vegetable  species),  p.  292-304;  Alimen- 
tary vegetables  of  Old  and  ITew  World  compared  (fruits  in  relation  to 
advancement),  p.  304-310;  Cultivation  of  vooti:  prior  to  that  of  cereals- 
( The  potato;  roots  superseded  by  cereals;  advanced  root-cal  ture ,  desicca- 
tion;  instance  of  a  root-cul tiva*-ing  population-  Hayti;  Manioc  cultivation 
in  Hayti;  social  condition  of  Hayti;  Haytian  religion;  labo^or  involved  in 
the  culture  of  vegetable  species),  p.  310-320;  Cerecl  agricuJ  t'ore  in  the 
IlCYj  World-  maize  (origin  of  maize-cultivation-  Mexico  rnd  Central  America; 
other  centres  of  rcaize-a.gricult-'U'e  probable;  obstacles  to  maize-cultivation; 
maize  in  South  America-  Paraguay  and  Southern  Peru;  Canari  legend  of  the 
origin  of  maize-cultivation;  ITorthern  Peru  and  ITew  Granada;  centres  of 
artificial  food-T)r eduction  in  America;  m.igratory  and  stationary  food-produc- 
tion; primitive  agriculture  in  America;   transition  to  permanent  agriculture; 
surf o,ce- tillage  in  Eastern  North  America;  natvral  surface-tillage  on  the 
Pacific  side;  cultivation  of  maize  in  relation  to  temperature;  artificial 
extension  of  cultivable  lands,  terraces  of  Peru;  minor  extencdons  of  cultiva- 
ble areas;   irrigation;  irrigation  for  the  purpose  of  warping;  manui'ing; 
formation  of  the  calendar;  calendar  feasts;-  ^odes  of  determiining  the 
solstices;  art  of  aasonry),  p.  320-354;  Extension  of  agricul tu:.-o  to  non- 
alimentary  and  sub-alimentary  plants  (agricult-jre  and  intoxicants; 
agriculture  and  drunkenness;  extensions  of  agriculture,  chilli  peprer; 
the  cotton  plant;  the  American  aloes;  the  pulque  aloe;  reduction  of  the 
aloe  to  cijI tivation;  saccharines  from  the  al^e  and  ma.ize;  the  cacao-tree; 
historical  importance  of  the  cacao  tree;  cacao  the  first  object  of  special 
tropical  agriculture;   cacao,  coffee,  and  tea;   the  Chian  plant;   the  oil 
Chian;   the  coca-tree),  p.  362-389;  Agriculture  and  religion,  p.  389-433, 
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Pd'nard,  Rev.  J.  M.   ■  ' 

Land  ownership  and  chieftaincy  among  the  Chippewayan  and  Caritou-eaters. 
Primitive  Man,  2  (l-2):20-24  (Janaaary,  1929).  (38) 

A  "brief  note  on  land  ownership  among  the  little-krown  Chippewayan,  an 
Athapaskan- speaking  trihe  of  northern  Saskatchewan  and  Alherta.    A  note  hy 
Father  John  Cooper  sn^mroarizing  the  data  in  old  sotirces  on  northwestern 
tiin.dra  land  tenure,  and  Indicating  it?  significance  in- relation  to  the 
similar  land  ten^ares  of  the  northern' Algbnkian  is  also  included. 

Powell,  E.  P. 

The  Indians  as.  gardeners.     Country  Life  in  America,  29  (6):130,  132 
(April,  1916).      :  ■     -  ■  "■    '■     .:•  (39) 

Powell,  J.  W,  ' 

The  North  American  Indians.  The  United  States' of  America,  edited  hy 
Nathaniel  Southgate  Shalor.,.  1:190-272  (New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  co.,  1894). (40) 

See  especially  Subsistence  of  the  Indians,  p.  245-249;  Domestication 
of  animals  Toy  Indians,  p.  249-251;  Indian  technology,  p.  251-256. 

Safford,  William  Edwin.  '  '  '  - 

Eood  pla.nts  and  textiles  of  ancient  Am^erica.     International  Congress  of 
Americanists,  19th,  Washington,  1915,  Proceedings,  td.  12-30.  Washington, 
1917.  "  (41) 

Also  published  in  the  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  Proceedings, 
2d,  Washington,  December  '27,  1915,  to  January  8,  1916,  v.  1,  sec,  1, 
Anthropology,  p.  146-159 Washington,  Govt,  print.-  off.,  1917. 

An  illustration  showing  a  display  in  the  United  States  National 
Museum  of  terracotta  funeral  vases  representing  food  products,  from 
ancient  Peruvian  graves  of  the  coast  region  near  Trujillo  and  Chimbote, 
and  four  of  individual  vases  accompany  this  version.     Its  sub-headings 
are:  maize;  quenua;  beans;  lupires;  peanuts;  other  legumes;  bromel iaceae; 
gourds;   squashes  and  pumpkins;  annonaceae;  lucuman;  pepinos;  Cyphomandias; 
almonds  of  Chachapoyas;  Capsicum  peppers;  Pichurim  beans;  balsam  of  Peru; 
seeds  used  as  rattles;  roots  and  tubers;   coca;  chocolate;   Hex  paraguar- 
ienses  (Yerba  rf^ate);  nicotiana  tabacum  (tobacco);  Cohoba,   the  narcotic 
snuff  of  Hispaniola;  other  narcotics;  textiles;  cotton;  Eurcraea  fiber. 


Foods  discovered  with  America,     Scientific  Monthly,  21:181-186  (August, 
1925).  (42) 

The  menu  composed  entirely  of  dishes  made  up  of  foods  discovered  with 
America  is  of  considerable  interest. 


The  isolation  of  ancient  Am.erica' as  established  by  the '  cul  tivated 
plants  and  the  languages  of  its  aborigines.    Annaos  do  XX  Congresso 
Internacional  de  Aniericanistas,  realizado  no  Rio  de  Janeiro,  de  20 
a  30  de  Agosto  de  1922  [international  Congress  of  Americanists,  20th, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  1922]  1:167-171.    Rio  de  Janeiro,  Imtirensa  nacional, 
1924.  '  (43) 


The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  point  oxit  the  complete  isolation  of 
An":-lcn  fv'-^r:  thn  rnr.t  of  the  vorld  'bof'-.re  the  time  of  Colimhus.  The 
arg-ur.ent  if.  139.0001  largely  on  the  fact  that  no  grain  or  fo'^d  plant  of 
the  Old  World  had  fr.-ond  its  v/ay  to  the  Western  Hemisphoro  in  prehistoric 
times  and  vice  versa.  ^-  . 

Safford,  William  Edwin. 

The  isolation  of  ancient  Araerica  as  indicated  "by  its  agriculture  and 
langimges.     Scientific  Monthly,  22:55-59  (J.anuary,  1926).       :  (44 


Notre  heritage  des  Indiens  Amd'ricains.    Annaes  de  XX  Congresso 
Internacional  de  Americanistas,  realizado  no  Rio  de  Janeiro,  de  20 
a  30  de  Agosto  de  1922  [international  Congress  of  Americanists,  20th, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  1922],  1:173-178,  17  illus.    Rio  de  Janeiro,  Imprensa 
ITaciondl,  1924.  (45 

Translated  and  puhlished  as  an  article  entitled  "Our  Heritage  from 
the  American  Indians,"  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  Annual  Report, 
1925:405-410,  illus. 

A  study  of  important  plants  used  as  food,  medicine,  and  dyes,  and 
the  textile  and  other  economic  plants  discovered  and  introduced  into 
col.  ti  vat  ion  by  the  American  a.borigines  before  the  time' of  Col'umbus. 

Sanford,  Albert  Hart. 

The  story  of  agriculture  in  the  United  States.    Boston,  New  York, 
[etc.],  D.C.  Heath  &  co.,  [l916].     394  p.,  illus.  (46 
See  ch.  1,  The  Indians  as  farmers,  p.  1-11. 

Speck,  Frank  G-. 

Land  ownership  among  hunting  peoples  in  primitive  America  and  the 
world's  marginal  areas.    Atti  del  22  Congresso  Internazionale  degli 
Americanisti ,  Roma.     Settembre,  1926  [international  Congress  of 
Americanists,  22d,  Rome,  1926],  2:323-332.  (47 

Spinden,  Herbert  Joseph. 

La  agricult'-ora  en  la  i\m(^rica  precolombiana.    La  Hacienda,  23:202-204, 
5  illus.     (June,  1928).  (48 

Subtitle:  De  Cdmo  los  Indi'genas  del  Continente  Americano  C-ioltivaban 
y  Explotaban  Nurr.erosas  Plantas  Agri'colas,  "Forastales  y  Iv^odicinalcs- 
Patatas,  Mai'z,  Cacao,  Habichuelas,  Cocahu.etes,  Caucho,  etc.-  ya  Muchos 
Siglos  Antes  de  la  Llegada  de  los  Esp.anoles. 


The  invention  and  spread  of  agriculture  in  .\mcrica.    American  Museum 
Journal,  17  (3):181-1B8  (March,  1917).  (49 

The  substance  of  this  study  of  agricul tijre  among  the  Indians  was 
presented  at  the  Second  Pan-iVrr.iricon  Congress,   ^Washington,  D.  C, 
December,  1916. 


The  illustrations  are  views  of  the  follovring:    pottery  reproductions 
of  maize,  cast  in  niglds  that  were  made  over  actual  ears,  of  nai^e,- 
these  reproductions  were  someti!nes  .used  b.s  details  :on  great  ceremonial 
urns  in  southern  Mexico;  pottery  reDroductions  of  squashes;  the  "maize 
god"  of  the  Peruvians  whose  "body  is  formed  of  molded  ears  of  maize, 
"buried  in  the  field  as  a.  prayer  for  good  crops;  a  water  jar  decorated 
with  peanuts  fo^ind  in  the  cemetary  of  Chimhote  on  the  arid  coast  of 
Peru,    The  map  3ho^7S  the  pottery  distrihution  and  agriculture  in  the 
New  World. 

This  article  is  reprinted,  including  the  illustrations,  with  the 
title  "Origin  of  American  Agriculture;  Ancient  Pottery  Reveals  the 
Invention  and. Spread  of  Agriculture  in  America,"  in  the  Scientific 
/jnerican  Supplement,  88:130-121,  127  (Aug.  23,  1919), 

Spinden,  HerlDcrt  Joseph. 

The  origin  and  distribution  of  agriculture  in  /imerica.  International 
Congress  of  Americanists,  19th5  Washington,  1915^  Proceedings,  p. 
269-276.    Washington,  1917.  '        •  '  (50) 

Reprinted  on  p.  245-251  of  Source  Book  in  Anthropology,  edited  hy 
Alfred  Louis  Kroeher  and  Thomas  Talhot  Waterman  and  issued  as  California 
University  Syllabus  Series,  no.  118  (Berkeley,  University  of  California 
Press,  1920). 


The  population  of  ancient  America.    Geographical  Review,  18:641-660 
( October,  1928).  '.  (  51 ) 

A  separate  map,  plate  7,  faces  p.  650. 

Reprinted  in  Smithsonian  Institution  Annual  Report,  1929:451-471. 

Though  pertaining  primarily  to  Central  America,   the  factors  which 
have  led  to  the  decrease  of  the  Indians  there  are  applicable  to  the 
race  as  a  whole,  and  the  author's  estimates  of  popiiLation  refer  to 
both  continents.    The  chronological  and  economic  diagram  of  the  parallel- 
ism between  Old  and  Uew  World  civilization  presenting  in  summary  form 
some  of  the  facts  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  population  of  ancient 
America  is  of  particular  interest.    There  are  a  few  paragraphs  on  Indian 
agriculture,  inclv.ding  the  statement  that  about  four-sevenths  of  the 
agricultural  -oroduction  of  the  United  States  (farm  values)  are  in 
economic  plants  domesticated  by  the  Am.orican  Indian  and  taken  over  by 
the  white  man. 


Thank  the  American  Indian;  we  of/e  to  the  Indian  well  over  half  of 
our  great  agricultural  wealth;  potatoes,  maize,  cacao,  beans,  the 
peanut,  rubber  and  other  plants  were  domesticated  here  long  before 
Columbus  discovered  America.     Scientific  American,  138:330-332  (April, 
1928).  (52) 

As  the  title  indicates,  this  article  is  a' brief  study  of  the  origin; and 
domestication  of  the  plants  which  constitute  our  inheritance  from  the 
ancient  civilization  of  American  Indians.     In  the  first  paragraph  the 
author  states  that  four-sevenths  of  our  total  agricultural  wealth  "consists 
of  crops  unknown  in  the  Old  World  until  after  the  mom.entous  voyage  of 
Colunbus."    This  is  an  excellent  article. 
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The  illustrations  ircludc  pict'-ar'es 'v/hlch  show  the  follovring:  'a 
stone  on  r/hich  is  a  carving  of  the  mofikey  go'd  of  cacao,'  cacao  pods 
"being  attached  to  his  linlss  and  tail;  the  goddess  of  ip^ater  holding ' 
ears  of  maize  in  her  hands;  a  sixth  ccntiiry  sciilrture  f rom  Copan  of 
the  god  of  maize,  his  head  "being  an  opening  car  of  maize;-  the  god 
of  maize  of  Peru,  a  tundle  'of  actual  ears  supplying  the  mold  for  this 
tusked  god  whose  children  are  also  shoFn. 

Thomas,  Cyrus.-  .  ,     ,    ,     ,  '  ' 

The  Indians  of  North 'Ainerica  in  historic  times...  in  .conference  with 
M.J.McGee*.v.,  Philadelphia,'  George  Barrie  &  sons,  1903.    464  p. 
(History  of  North  America,  ■eaited  "by  C-uy  Carletcn  Lee,  v.  2).  (53) 

See  especially  ch.  20,  Tiie  Indians  as  a  race  arid  as'  a  factor  in 
American  history. 

..Contents;,    Editor'.s,  introduction,  p.  v-viii;  Author's  preface,  p. 
ix-xi;  1,  A"borigir]es  „qi-  the  West  ,  Indies  and  Central  America,  p.  3-27; 
2,  Tri'bes  of  Mexico,  p.'  59-51; '  3,  The  Indians  of 'Florida 'and  the  Eastern 
Gulf  States,  p.  53-68;  4,  .The  Indians  of  the  Southeril  Atlantic  colonies, 
1,,  Virginia  and  Maryland,,  p.  69-90;  ,5,  The  Indians  of  the  Southern 
Atlantic  colonies,  2,  The  Carol inas  and  Georgia,  p.  91-107;   6,  The 
Indians  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  p. '109-130;   7,  The  Indians  of 
Hew  York,  p.  131-154;   8,  The  Indians  of  New  England,  p.  155-179;  9,  The 
Indians  of  New  England  (continued),  p.  181-209;  10,  The  Indianr,  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  p.  211-236;  11,  The  Indian  history  of  the  Ohio  Valley;  or, 
The  "border  wars,  p.  237-250;  12,  The'Sha^iCcs  and  the  Miamis,  p.  251-282; 
13,  The  Indians  of  the  Old  Northwest,  p.  283-304;  14,  The  Indians  of 
Ala"bama,  mssissippi,,  and  western  Georgia,  p.  305-324;  15,  The  Sioux 
and  tri'bes  of  the  Plains,,  p.  325-345;  15,  Tri'bes  of  the  far  northwest, 
p.  347-362;  17,  The  Shoshoncs  and  other  Rocky  Moiintain  tri'bes,  p.  363-379; 
18,  The  Indians  of  the  Northwest  co-st,  -o.  381-398;  19,  The  Indian  policy 
of  the  United  States, p.  399r413;  20,  The  Indians  as  a  race  and  as  a  factor 
in  American  history,  p.  414-432;  Appendix  1,  Lis.t  of  linguistic  families 
and  tri'bal  languages  of  Mexico  and,  Central  America,  p.  433-440;  Appendix 
2,  List  of  Indian  stocks-  north  of,  Mexico,  p.  441-443;  Appendix  3,  List  of 
Indian  reservations  in.  the. United  States  in  1902,  and  the  numlDor  of 
acres  contained  in  each,  p. .445-480. 

Vavilov,  N.  I. 

Mexico  and  Central  ^^erica  as  the  principal  center  of  origin  of 
cultivated  plants  of  the  New  World.    Bulletin  of  A-nplied  Botany, 
of  Genetics  and  Plant  Breeding,  26:135-199.  L.eningrad,  1931.  ('54) 

Review  in^  the  Geographical  Revicv,  21: 680-682  (Octo'ber,  1931). 

Winchell,  N,  H,,  collator  .  • 

The  a'borigines  of  Minnesota.     St.  Paul. ,  !linn.,  Minnesota  historical 
society,  1911.     761  p.,  illus.,  maps.  ■  (55) 

A  report  tased-  on  the  collections  of  Jaco"b  V.  Brewer,  and  on  the 
field  surveys  and  notes  of  .Mfred  J.  Hill'  and  Theodore  H.  Lewis. 


p.  1-559  pertain  to  the  Dakota  Indians;  p.  5.80-731,  to  the  Ojilswa. 
See  especially  p,  491-497  on  the  agriculttire,  ornamenta  and  food  of 
the  Dakota  (agricultnral  implemontc;  vegetable  food's  not  agricultural^ 
rice,  "bullDous  roots,  mdo,  Indian  turnip,  "berries,  maple  su;7;ar,  tripe 
de  roche);  p.  518-559'  on  the  history,  treaties,  missions,  reservations, 
of  the  Dakota  in  Minnesota;  p.  592-596  on  the  food  of  the  Ojihwa 
(wild  rice;  wauh-es-soc-pin;  maple  sugar;  "berries';  tripe  de  roche  or 
reindeer  moss);  and  p.  516-636  on  the  Ojibva  treaties  ceding  lands 
in  Minnesota. 

Wissler,  Clark. 

Agriculture;  primitive  agriculture.    Encyclopaedia  of  the  Social 
Sciences,  edited  by  Edwin  R.  A.  Selifman,  1:572-574  (New  York,  1930).  (55) 
Bibliography,  p.  598-599. 

See  also  articles  on  Irrigation;  Migration;  Uomads;  Culture; 
AnthroToology . 


The  American  Indian;  an  introduction  to  the  anthropology  of  the  ITew 
World.  2d  ed.  ijJew  York  [etc.],  Oxford  university  press,  1922.  474  p., 
illus.,  maps,  (57) 

Bibliography,  p.  421-449. 

Tables  of  linguistic  stocks,  after  J.  W.  Powell,  p.  403-419. 

Review  by  A.  A.  Goldenweiser  in  the  American  Historical  Review, 
23:859-850  (July,  1918);  by  Albert  Ernest  Jen'ics  in  the  American  Museum 
Jo-arnal,  18:646-661  (Decem.ber,  1918).    Wissler 's  methods  are  analyzed 
by  A,  1.  Kroeber  in  a  chapter  entitled  "The  C"-.!! tiu-e-Area  and  Age-Area 
Concepts  of  Clark  Wissler,"  in  Methods  in  Social  Science,  edited  by 
Stuart  A.  Rice,  p.  246-265  (Chicago,  "Clniversity  of  Chicago  Press,  1931). 

A  re'stme'  of  the  book,  including  the  maps  of  the  food  areas  of  the 
new  world  and  the  culture  areas  of  the  American  Indians,  is  given  in 
an  article  entitled  "The  Culture  of  the  American  Indian:  Its  Regional 
Distribution  and  Origin,"  in  the  Geographical  Review,  10:262-266 
(October,  1920). 

Note  especially  ch.  1,  The  food  areas  of  the  ITew  World,  p.  1-27; 
and  ch.  2,  Domestication  of  animals  and  m^ethods  of  transportation, 
p.  28-41. 

Note  also  Fig\are  1,  p.  2,  Pood  areas  of  the  New  World;  Figure  2, 
p.  4,  Map  of  the  American  Arctic,  shoring  the  habitat  of  the  musk- 
ox  and  the  caribou  and  the  migr-ation  routes  of  the  eastern  Eskimos; 
Figure  3,  p.  20,  The  distribution  of  maize  and  marioc;  Figure  5,  p. 
26,  The  distribution  of  coca  and  tobacco;  Fi.?ure  7,     p.  29,  The 
distribution  of  animal  transport;  Figure  14,  p.  51,  General  distri- 
bution of  t3rpes  of  basketry;  Figure  58,  p.  219,     Cu.lture  areas; 
Figure  59,  p.  221,  The  Plains  Indians  ctilt-'are  area  (The  most  typical 
tribes  are  underlined);  Figure  65,  p.  305,  Linguistic  stocks  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  (after  J.  W.  Powell). 
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Tho  follo^in^;  cho-ptcr  titles  indicate  the  cont'^nts:-  1,  The  food 
are?;s  of  the  T>ev  '?n:-ld,  v*  2,  DoTi/^stication  of  ariinalB  and 

method:-,  of  trancr.ortatior!,  p,  . -8-41 ;    j,  Tr.r^  textile  artw,  p.  42-55; 
4,  The  ceramic  arts,  y,  35-75;  5,  decorative  desi<^ris,  p.  76-101;  5, 
.Architecture,  p.  102-118;   7,  ^ork  in  stone  and  metals,  p.  119-131; 
8,  Special  inventions,  p.  132-139;  9,  Thr> ,  fine  arts,  p.  140-155;  10, 
Social  grouping,  p.  15f-174.;  11,  Social  re/rx!ation,  p.  175-190;  12, 
Ritualistic  otsrrvar.ce: ,  p.  191-205;  13,  Mytholog:/,  p.  205-215;  14, 
The  classification  of  i?oc: al  groups  according  to  their  cvltxtres,  p. 
217-260;  15,  Archaeological  classification,  p.  251-285;  16,  Chronology 
of  cultures,  p.  287-303;  17,  Linguist: c  classification,  p.  304-323; 
•   18,  Somatic  classification,  p.  324-3.58;  19,  Correlation  of  classifi- 
cation, p.  359-374;  20,  Theories  of 'culbrire'  origir:,  p.  375-388;  21, 
Few  World  origins, .p,  339-400;  Linguistic  .tahles,  p.  401-419. 

See  also  Clark  Teissier's  The  Relation  of  Mature  to  Man  in  xlhoriginal 
America  (iTew  York,  Oxford  University  Press,  1926,  248  p.,  illus.,  maps, 
diagrs.)  BilDliography ,  p.  223-232.     "The  text  in  this  volume  closely 
folloT^s  the  lectures  given  a^-  the  ll^agner  Free  Institute  of  Science  in 
Philadelphia  during  Petruary,  1924."     It  is  reviered  "by  T.  F. 
Mcllwraith  in"  the  Canadian  Historical  Fcvie";',  -7:330-331  (Decem'ber,  1925); 
ly  R.  B.  Dixon  in  the  American  Anthropologist,  29:325-334  (July,  1927). 
Contents:-  Introduction;  1,  Traits  of  material  c^jltui'c;  ■  2,  Segregated 
distrilovt.iohs;  3,  So'cial  traUs;  4-,  Scmatic-  trn.its;  5,  The  distrihution 
form  and'  its  meaning. 

See  also  ^-he  sam?.  author's  pnpcr  entitled  "Relation  of  ITat-'ore  to  Man 
as  Illustrated  "by  the  Forth  American  'Indieni-;-, "  in  Ecology,  5:311-313 
(Octo'bcr,  1924).     This  p'ipor.  ras  presented  Dy  invitation  at  the  Cincin- 
nati meetin?  of  tho  Ecological  Societ-'',  Dccem"bor,  1923,  as  c  part  of 
the  symposi'om  on  the  rcla't'ion  of  gcncrr-l  ecnlo^^'"  to  human  ecology-. 

Wissler,  Clark,  ConstV^ce  Lindsay  Skinn'-^v,  :^rd  Williium  Wood. 

Advanturers  in  the  wilderness,    ITev  Haven,  Yale  uiijversity  press; 
[etc.],  1925.     359  p.,  illus.,  maps.     (The  Prgeant  of  America,  edited 
"by  R.  H.  Gabriel,  v.  l). 

P.  1-54  deal  particularly  -pith  the  .\mcrican  Indians;  these  pages 
have  127  pictures  of  the  American  Indians.  Other  parts  of  the  hook 
also  contain  miaterial  .on  the  Indians, 
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II 


Agriciilt-ure  of  Particiolar  Regions  and  Tribes 
Aztec  Agriculture  in  Mexico 

Butman,  Carl  Hawes. 

Xochimilco  and  .its  lake  of  gardens;  Aztoc  irrigation  of  the  sixteenth 
century.    Scientific  American  Supplement,  74:132-133  (Aug.'  31,  1912).  (59) 

An  account  of  the  unique  irrigation  system  whi'ch  the  Aztecs  huilt  and 
were  using  when  Cortez  invaded  Mexico  in  1521,    Five  illustrations. 

Manchester,  H.  H. 

Prehistoric  American  gardens.    Garden  Magazine  &  Home  Builder,  42: 
41-43  (Septemher,  1925).  (60) 

Suh-hoadings;  gardening  in  the  tvro  Americas  "before  the  advent  of 
Columhus;  the  part  flowers  played  in  Incalard  a.nd  early  Mexico;  amusing 
movahle  gardens  and  hov  hird  conservation  "began  four  centuries  ago. 
There  are  fear  illustrations. 

Uuttall,  Zelia. 

The  flower  lovers  and  gardeners  of  ancient  Mexico.    Journal  of  the 
International  Garden  Clu'b,  3:364-379  (Septemher,  1919).  (61) 
The  article  has  seven  illustrations. 

Also  availa"ble  5n  Spanish  in  a  version  entitled  "Los  Aficionados 
a  las  Flores  y  los  Jardines  del  Mexico  Antiguo,"  in  Hemorias  y  Rovista 
de  la  Sociedad  Cienti'fica  "Antonio  Alzate"  Mexico,  43:593-608  ( Septiem'bre- 
Diciem'bre,  1924),    This  version  also  has  seven  illustrations. 


The  gardens  of  ancient  Mexico.    Jo-'ornal  of  the  International  Garden 
Cluh,  3:573-590  (Decem"ber,  1919).  (52) 
The  article  has  three  illustrations. 

Reprinted  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  Annual  Report,  1923:453-464, 
5  illus. 

Also  availa"ble  in  Spanish  in  a  version  entitled  "Los  Jardines  del 
Antiguo  Mexico,"  in  Memorias  y  Revista  dc  la  Sociedad  Cienti'Tica 
"Antonio  Alzate"  Mexico,  37:193-213  (Ciciemhre,  1920),    Only  the 
picture  of  the  iDath  and  throne  of  IvFezshualcoyotl ,  king  of  Texcoco, 
accompanies  this  version. 

Safford,  William  Edwin. 

An  economic  amaranthus  of  ancient  xlmerico,  (with  exhihition  of 
specimens  and  lantern).  Science,  44:870  (Tec.  15,  ]916).  -  (63) 

"Among  the  tri"butes  paid  to  Montezuma  "by  the  pue"blos  of  Mexico  was' 
a  certain  grain  of  ivory  whiteness  and  more  minute  than  a  mustard  seed, 
called  "by  the  Aztecs  huaulitli .    Eighteen  imperial  granaries  were  filled- 
v:ith  it  each  year,  each  having  a  capacity  of  a'bout  9,000  "b.ushels." 
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Safford,  William  Edwin. 

A  forgotten  cereal  of  ancient  America.     International  Congress  of 
Americanists,  19th,  Washington,  Secemter  27-31,  1915,  Proceedings,  p. 
286-297.    Washington,  1917'.  /  (54) 

The  author  identifies  the  white-seeded  amaranthus  rith  the  ceremonial 
h-uauhtli  of  the  Aztecs  and  v.lth  the  ""blodo"  of  CalDeza  de  Vaca. 

Steffen,  Max. 

Die  Landwirtschaf t  "bei  den  Al tamerik.ani schen  K-ul ttirvolkern.  Leipzig, 
D-ancker  &  H-amhlot,  1883.    139  p.  (55) 
Contents:-    Die  Azteken.-  Die  Mayas.-  Die  Chihchas.-  Das  Incarcich. 

See  also  items  5,  12,  22,  24,  27,  31,  34,  36-37,  53,   57,  157,  207,  287-288, 
296,  390,  442,  480,  493,  521. 


Cuba  and  Haiti 

Reynoso,  Alvaro. 

Agricultura  de  los  Indfgenas  de  Cuha  y  Haiti.    Paris,  1881.  Ill  p* 
(Notas  Acerca  del  Cultivo  en  Camellones).  (66) 

Una  nueva  edicion,  notahlemente  corregida  y  a^jmentada  de  Apuntes 
acerca  de  varies  cultivos  Cuhanos.    Hemes  creido  conveniente  scparar 
de  esa  prd'xima  pu'blicacion  lo  que  se  refiere  al  cialtivo  de  los 
tuh^rculos  por  los  indfgenas  de  Cuha  y  Haiti*,  porque  en  ella  no  podiamos 
exponor  ciertas  consid eraciones;  mientras  que,  en  la  prosente  forma, 
es  posihle  manif estarlas  oportunamente  con  un  fin  determinado. 


Inca  Agriculture 

Baudin,  Louis. 

Les  communaute's  agraires  du  Pd'rou  prtfcolomhi^n.    Rev^ae  d'Histoiro 
llconomique  et  Sociale,  Paris,  15.  (3):  302-320  (1927).  (67) 
BilDliography,  p.  318-320.  " 

"Cet  article  constituera  un  chapitre  d'un  ouvrage  qui  paraitra 
prochainement  sur:  L 'Empire  des  Irxka."     Its  contents  are  indicated 
hy  the  following  heading:^:     La  politique  agraire;  le  partage  du  :3ol; 
le  partage  du  he'tail;  1 '  exportation  du  moder>  de  culture;  les  traces 
de  propie'te'-  individuelle. 

_ 

L' empire  socialists  des  Inka.  Paris,  Institut  d' ethnologie ,  1928, 
296  p.,  maps.  (Univercitd'  de  Paris.  Trr:.vai:jc  et  mrfmoires  de  L' institut 
d' ethnologie,  5).        .  •  (S8) 

Review  '-y  G.  Grandidier  in  Journal  der,  D-jfoats,  35  (2):  33' -399  (Sept. 
7,  1928). 


L '  organisation  d'conomique  de  l'Emt)irc  dov-  I  icas  (p^rou  pr^coloralden) . 
Revue  de  I'Amerique  Lntine,  17  (89):  385-393  (May,  1929).  (69- 

The  economic  organization  of  the  Inca  Emioire,  stressins  the  ag'^arian 
village- community,  or  ayllus,  which  was  the  tasis  of  the  economic  and 
social  strvicture  of  pre-Hispanic  Poru.    An  extensive  a'bstract  "by  Philip 
A.  Means  is  given  in  Social  Science  Abstracts,  1:8051  (November,  1929). 
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Also  published  in  Se'ances  et  Travaux  de  1 ' Acade'mie  des  Sciences  Morales 
et  Politiquos  (Paris),  CoiTptes  Rendus,  89:445-455  (Uoverr.'ber-Decerri'ber ,  1929). 

Bonthoux, .  Victor  Adolphe  . 

Le  regime,  e'conoraique  des  Incas,    Paris,  Amand  G-irard,  1927.    116  p.  (71) 

Butterfield,  H.  'M.  '  , 

The  asrric-ulttire  of  ancient  Peru.    University  of  California  Jo"urnal  of 
Agricialture,  7  (4):.31     (April,  1921).  (72) 

Constantin,  J.,,anc  D.  Bois. 

Sur  les  graines  et  tutercules  des  tomTDeai;:?:  Pd'ruviens  de  la  pe'rioque 
Incasique.    ReVue  G^nd'rrde    de  la  lotaniqiie,  22:242-255  (June  15,  1910).  (73) 
BilDliographical  footnotes  and  fifteen  fi/^ures  in  the  text. 

Cook,  Orator  Fuller. 

Foot-plovr  agriculture  in  Peru.     Smithsonian  Institution  Annual  ReiDort, 
1918:487-491,  1  illus.  '.  '  (74) 

Also  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan-Arierican  Union,  52:150-156  ("Fehruary , 
1921);  four  -nictures  acco''^roany " the  articl:^,   t^"o  of  ■^he  taclla,   the  ancient 
instrument  used  "by  the  Aztecs  for  t^arnin'-  the  earth  on  the  terraced  farms 
of  the  Peruvian  an^  Bolivian  maintains  anc  t^'-o  of  the  terraced  slorjes  of 
the  Andes. 

The  author  "briefly  considers  the  hi^^hl"^^  specialized  asri :-ul t'ore  of 
the  ancient  Peruvians  "by  three  princioal  ty^'os  or  s'"' s t pt'n s ,     namely  the 
more  primitive  milpa  systeni  in  the  Iofht  vallpys  at  altituces  of  less 
than  5,000  feet,   the  terrace  system  in  the  interp,edi'-i te  or  teroT'erate 
valleys  of  the  eastern  Andes  at  altitudes  "between  5,000  8,nd  11,000  fet^t, 
and  the  system  in  the  higher  valleys  at  altitudes  of  from  11,000  to 
14,000  feet  v'here  the  farming  was  done  hy  "numan  la'ior,  facllitsted  "by 
a  peculiar  i-Tj;lement  for  "brealcing  the  sod.     This  i^'-^iler.ent  and  its  use 
is  descrihed  in  detail. 

The  illustration  shors  the  cas'nrom  or  foot-plo^"  of  the  Iic'brides, 
from  Mitchell's    The  Past  in  the  Present,  r.  113.     Its  survival  sugr-ests 
that  northern  Europe  may  have  passed  through  a.  stage  corresponding  to 
the  foot-T)low  agriculture  of  Peru, 


Peru  as  a  center  of  domestication;  tracing  the  oriffin  of  civilization 
through  the  domesticated  plants,    Journi^l  of  Heredity,  16:33-46,  94-110 
(Fe"bruary  and  March,  1925),  (75) 

List  of  names  of  domesticated  plants  in  Peru,  p.  99-100. 

There  are  21  illustrations. 

Reprinted  in  ■  slightly  a"bridged  form  and.  with  only  12  lolatos  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  Annual  Report,  1925:509-532. 
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The  subject  is  treated  -under  the  following  s-a"b-headings:  plants 
domesticated  before  animals;  agr i ciol  tur e  indigenous  in  America;  rela- 
tive antiquity  of  domestication;  unity  of  American  agriculture;  loca- 
tion of  Maya  civilization;   endemic  crop  plants  of  the  Peruvian  region; 
native  Peruvian  plant  names;   crop  plants  of  extra-Peruvian  origin; 
other,  centers  of  domestication;  conditions  of  domestication  in  Peru; 
domestication  of  animals  in  Peru;  agricul tur-al  arts  in  Peru;  building 
of  terraces  and  irrigation  works;  Y7eaving  of  cotton  and  wool;  astro- 
nomical determination  of  seasons;   social-  organization  and  colonization; 
summary . 

The  illustrations  include  views  of  the  folloving:   terrace  agriculture 
of  ancient  Peru;  pig-weeds  as  seed  crops;  a  field  of  quinoa;  cocaine 
shrub;  a  seed-bearing  cassava;  a  cultivated  lupine;  oca  (Oxalis  tuberas-um) 
roots;  Peruvian  potato  varieties;  roots  of  the  Papa  lisas;  an  edible 
canna;  a  nasturtium  root  crop;  a  striped  variety  of  anyus;  a  sweet 
potato  in  flower;  roots  of  the  llacon;  Inca  storehouses. 

Cook,  Orator  Puller, 

Peru  as  a  primitive  center  of  agriculture.    Jo-ornal  of  the  Washington 
Academ^y  of  Sciences,  19:127-128  (March,  1929).  (  75) 


Quichua  names  of  sweet  potato.    Journal  of  the  Washington  Academy 
of  Sciences,  6:86-90  (Peb.  19,  1916).  (77) 

In  connection  with  this  article,   see  John  R.  Swanton's  "Notes  on  the 
Aboriginal  name  'Aje,  "'  in  the  Journal  of  the  Washington  Academy  of 
Sciences,  6:135-137  (March  19,  1915). 


Staircase  farms  of  the  ancients;  astounding  farming  skill  of  ancient 
Peruvians,  who  were  probably  the  most  industrious  and  highly  organized 
people  in  history.    National  Geographic  Maeazine,  29:474-534  (May, 
1916).  ^  (78) 

There  are  48  illustrations;  among  those  of  particular  interest  are 
the  following:     an  artificial  waterfall  connecting  two  ancient  irrigation 
ditches  in  the  high  coastal  desert  of  southwestern  Peru;  wheat  a.nd  barley 
fields  of  the  slopes  above  the  Urubamha  Valley;  one  of  the  highest  agri- 
cultural canals  in  the  world;  tv.'o  views  of  plowing  in  Peru;  llamas  loaded  with 
rock  salt  in  a  typical  Peruvian  plaza;  a  boy  shepherd  and  his  sheep  near 
Chincheros,  Peru;   several  views  of  staircase  farms  of  the  ancients; 
storehouses  for  the  crops  of  the  Incas;   ear'  of  Cuzco,  the  large-kernel 
corn  of  Peru;  cuzco  kernels;  pigmy  corn  of  the  highest  altitudes;  a  pile 
containing  sixteen  potato  varieties  from  one  field;  views  of  two  other 
varieties  of  potatoes;  coca-drying  j^'ard  at  Santa  Ana;   two  views  of  coca 
plantations;  a  native  Peruvian  cotton;  a  tree  tomato,  a  rild-cherry 
tomato;  a  wild  tomato  of  the  eastern  Andes. 

See  also  the  photograph  of  foot-plowing  in  Peru,  p.   152,  and  the 
photograph  of  a  flock  of  young  alpacas  in  Hiram  Bingham's  "Further 
Explorations  in  the  Land  of  the  Incas"  in  the  same  number. 
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Eaton,  George  P.  • 

Food  animals  of  .  the  Peruvian  highrands.    Congr^s-  International  des 
Ame'ricanistes,  Compte-rendu  de  la  XXI'''  session  De-oxieme  partie  tenue 
k  Goteterg  en  1924,  p.  61-66.     Gote'Dcrg,  Museiom,  1925.  (  79) 

The  subject  is  treated  under  the  following  suo-hoadings:  Introduction; 
Cornparison  of  plant  and  animal  foods;  Garni t'lre  of  graves  and  contents 
of  kitchen  middens  as  evidence  of  flesh  diet;  Groups  of  mammals  repre- 
sented (deer;  dog;  rodents;  marsupials);  ITota  on  ceremonial  cannibalism. 

Enock,  C.  Reginald. 

The  land  laws  and  "socialism"  of  the  Incas  of  Peru.    London,  .P.  S. 
King  &  son,  [1912?]  33  p.  (National  Liberal  Club  Political  and  Economic 
Circle,  Transactions,  part  83).  (80) 

An  address  delivered  at  the  eighty-third  dinner  of  the  National 
Liberal  Club  Political  and  Economic  Circle,  Octoher  28,  1912. 

Discussion  and  reply,  p.  20-33. 

Guerrero,  J.  C. 

Der  staatssozialismus  im  alten  Peru,    llord  und  Sud,  52;  538-543 
(June,  1929).  (  81 ) 

State  socialism  in  ancient  PerUo 

Hardy,  Osgood, 

The  Incas.    Mentor,  6  (3):1-11  (March  15,  1918).  (82) 
There  are  27  illustrations.    ITote  particularly  the  printed  text  on 
the  abundant  food  supply  of.  the  Incas  on  the  hack  of  plate  4  and  also 
the  material  on  peasant  and  labor  conditions,  p.  8;  and  agriculture 
and  architectTire,  p.  9-11, 

Joyce,  Thomas  Athol. 

South  American  archaeology;  a.n  introduction  to  the  archaeology  of 
the  South  American  continent  with  special  reference  to  the  early 
history  of  Peru.    New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam's  sons,  1912,     292  p.  (83) 
Bibliography. 

Rcvief?  by  William  Curtis.  Earabee  in  the  Americc-n  Historical  Review, 
18:115-118  (October,  1912). 

Kell,  Walter.  V.        •  ' 

Indians  discovered  nitrate  of  soda  in  South  America;  now  used  for 
one  hundred  years  "by  American  farmers.    Hoosicr  Parmer,  15  (4):  12-13, 
29  (Eeb.  15,  1930).  ( 84) 

McBride,  George  McCutchen. 

The  agrarian  Indian  coimiunities  of  Highland  Bolivia.    New  York, 
Oxford  univer si t^r  press,  1921.    27  p.,  3  illus,,  2  maps.  (American 
geographic,  society.  Research  series  5).  (85) 
Bibliographical  footnotes,         _  _  ,  : 
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The  subject  is  considered  under  the  follo^lnc  sub-head in£;s:  Bolivia 
an  agricultural  country;  Distribution  of  the  population;  Attachjnent  to 
the  soil;  Organization  of  the  comra-'Jinitie':-;  Common  lands;  Modifications 
introduced  by  the  Spaniards;  Modifications  introduced  by  the  Bolivian 
Republic;  Distribution  of  storviving  communities;  Department  of  La  Taz; 
Department  of  Oruro;  Department  of  Potosi';  Department  of  Chuquisaca; 
Department  of  Cochabarnba;  IT-omber  of  Indians  living  in  comm^onities; 
Extent  of  community  holdings;  Present  tendencies. 

Means,  Philip  Ainsworth, 

Ancient  civilizations  of  the  Andes,    Uew  York,  Charles  Scribner's 
sons,    -1931.    586  p.,  illus.,  maps,  (86) 
Bibliography,  p.  545-573, 

See  p.  12,  20-21,  35-37  for  material  on  agriculture;  and  p.  11, 
19-22,  309-317,  323  for  rn3.terial  on  diet. 


The  domestication  of  the  llama.     Science,  47:258-269  (March  15, 
1918).  .     .  (87) 

Commented  on  at  length  in  an  article  by  0.  F.  Cook  entitled 
"Domestication  of  Animals  in  Peru,"  in  Journal  of  Heredity,  10: 
175-181  (April,  1919). 

Olson,  Ronald  L, 

Old  em-oires  of  the  Andes.    Natural  History,  •' 31:  3-2'>  (January- 
Pe"bri;ary,  1931 ).  (8S) 

The  succession  of  civilizations  in  the  Anc'es,-*  Uazca,  Earl;7  Chim,u 
vrhich  led  over  to  Tiahuanaco,  Eplgonal,  Chavin  (the  last  two  probably 
derivatives  of  Tiahuanaco),  Late  Chimu  (derived  from  Chavin),  Ica  and 
Inca  (derived  from  Ica).     The  article  is  accompanied  by  19  pict-'ores, 
a  map  of  the  Inca  Em.pire,  and  a  chart  of  the  sequence  of  culti;-res. 

Summary  by  L.  L.  Bernard  in  Social  Science  A'^jstracts,  3:14976 
(October,  1931). 


Poindexter,  Miles, 

The  Ayar-Incas,    llovi  York,  Horace  Liveright,  1930,  2  v.,  illus., 
map  s . 


(89) 


1,  Monum.ents,  cultiore,  and  American  relationships;  2,  Asiatic  origins. 

Review  by  J.  W,  Gregory  in  the  G-cographical  Journal,  78:555-557  '  , 
(December,  1931). 

"The  first  volume  records. .  .obs.^rvatn  ons  at  many  of  the  more  famous 
ancient  sites  and  siammarizes  many  of  the  facts  a"bout  the  early  Peruvian 
cultures,  religion,  architectixre,  implcm.ents,  weaving,  music,  and  agri- 
culture; ..." 

See  especially  v;  1,  ch,  10,  Ter^-aced  Farms,  p.  83-88;  ch.  15,  The 
Spread  of  Aboriginal  American  Culture^  p.  122-127;  ch.  18,  Colonization, 
Trade  and  Communication,  p.  141-148;  ch.  35,  Weaving,  p.  240-245,  afford- 
ing information  on  cotton;   ch.  38,  Roads,  p.  253-254;  ch.  39,  Agricultvu-e 
and  Stock-Brecding,  p.  255-256. 
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Ugarte,  C^sar  Antonio.  •       ,  ■ 

The^ economic  life  of  Ancient  Peru;  notes  for  the  economic  history 
of  Peru.     Inter-America  (English  ed.  ),  8:126-138  (DecemlDer,  1924).  (90) 

Translation  of  an  article  printed  in  Mercurio  Peruano  (Lima,  Peru), 
May,  1924,  on  the  results  of  investigations,  conducted  during  recent 
years,  concerning  the  economic  life  of  ancient  Peru.     There  are  two 
illustrations. 

A  summary  appears  as  an  article  entitled  "Economic  Life  of  Ancient 
Peru,"  in  the  American  Review  of  Reviews,  70:547-549  (Novemher,  1924). 
This  version  has  two  illustrations. 


The  commtmism  of  the  ancient  Peruvians;  archeological  researches 
have  changed  traditional  ideas  upon  the  famous  empire  of  the  Incas. 
Pan-American  Magazine,  32:307-316  (May,  1921).  (91) 

Note  particularly  the  conclusions  on  p.  313-316. 

Eleven  of  the  seventeen  pictures  are  of  ruins  of  the  Inca  period. 
Wrigley,  G-.  M. 

Fairs  of  the  Central  Andes.    Geographical  Review,  7:65-80  (Pehruary, 
1919).  (92) 

Various  kinds  of  fairs;   transportation  and  the  fair;   the  Huari  fair; 
the  Huancayo  fair;   the  weekly  fair  (its  ancient  origin;  twofold  function 
of  the  market);   the  annual  fair  (seasonal  and  religious  origin;  festivals 
in  ancient  Peru;  Christian  ritual  and  pagan  festival;  other  aspects  of 
the  fair;  early  connection  with  trade  and  transportation;  location  of  the;' 
commercial  fairs;  fairs  in  transition  zones;  present  conditions;  relation,^ 
to  North  American  commerce).    There  are  three  illustrations  and  one  map. 

See  also  items  8,  10-12,  22,  27,  31,  34-37,  41,  57,   60,   65,  327,  335,  393-394, 
438-439,  442,  458,  '480,  512,   521.  ' 

Iroquois  Agriculture 

Bates,  Erl .  '  • 

Our  first  Uow  York  co-operators.  Bureau  Parmer,  6  (2):3,  25 
(Octoloor,  1930).  (93) 

Herriot,  William. 

Al3original  agriculture  in  Southwestern  Ontario.    Waterloo  Historical 
Society  Ann^aal  Report  (1923),  11:18-21.  (94) 

The  article  emphasizes  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,   the  puripkin,  maize, 
tohacco,  and  aquatic  plants  and  is  "based  on  De  Candolle. 

Stites,  Sara  Henry.  -  ' 

Economics  of  the  Iroquois.    Lancaster,  Pa.,  New  era  printing  co., 
1905.    160  p.  (95) 
BilDliography,  p.  157-159. 

A  dissertation  presented  to  the  Faculty  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  for  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy. 
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Review  "by  Alexander  F.  Cham'berlain  in  the  Review  of  Historical  PulDli- 
cations  Relating  to  Canada  (1905),  10:187-188. 

Note  particularly  the  introduction,  Sketch  of  the  economic  systems  of 
the  North  American  Inc'ians,  and  in  Part  1,  on  Economic  Antecedents  of 
Iroquois  Culture,  ch,  1,  The  environmont  of  the  IroQUois,  p,  13-19;  ch. 
2,  The  productive  activities  of  the  Iroquois,  p.  20-26;  ch.  3,  The 
organization  of  producers,  -j.  37-43;  ch.  4,  The  wealth  of  the  Irocuois, 
p.  44-58. 

Waugh,  Frederick  Wilkerson. 

Iroquois  foods  and  food  preparation,    Ottawa,  G-ovt.  printing;-  "bureau, 
1916,    235  p.,  illus.,  xxxix  pi.    (Canada,  G-oological  survey,  Memoir  86. 
Anthropological  series  12).  (96) 

Bihliography ,  p.  155-158. 

Review-  in  the  Review  of  Historical  Publications  Relating  to  Canada 
(1916),  21:172-174, 

Contents:  Agricul tural- methods  and  customs,  p.  3-46;  Cookery  and 
eating  customs,  p.  46-54;  Utensils  used  in  the  gathering,  preparation, 
and  eating  of  food,  p.  54->71;  Pood  materials  and  recipes,  p.  71-154. 

See  also  items  137,  176,  468,  475.  ■  ■;• 

Maya  Agricjl  t-'ore 

Cook,  Orator  Puller. 

The  size  of  Maya  farms.    Jcarnal  of  the  TiVashington  Academy  of 
Sciences,  9:11-14  (Jan,  4,  1919).  (97) 


G-ann,  Thomas  William  Prancis,  and  J.  Eric  Tlionrpson. 

The  history  of  the  Maya,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day, 
l^ew  York,  Charles  Scrihner's  sons,  1931.    264  p,,  illus,  (98) 
Eihliography,  p.  255-257. 

See  especially  p.  65,  120  ff.,  138,  165,  188,  ICQ,  233,  237. 

Mason,  J.  Alden. 

The  Eg?.^t  of  Am'^rica.    ITatm-al  Hi-^tory,  28:394-406  ( Jvly-Au^ast , 
1928).     "  (99) 

"A  short  outline  of  the  Maya,  T^hr.  .icvolo-ood  the  outstanding 
aboriginal  American  civilization,  and  left  sculpt-'.u'ed  jionu^cnts 
that  record  their  history  since  "before  the  dawn  of  the  Chriv.-tian  era." 

Po'ortecn  pictures  and  one  map, 

Morley,  Sylvanus  Gris77old, 

Unearthing  America's  ancient  history;     investigation  suggests  that 
the  Maya  may  have  designed  the  first  astronomical  oDSv.rvatory  in  the 
New  World  in  order  to  cultivate  corn.    National  Geographic  Magazine, 
60:99-126  (July,  1931),  (lOO) 

The  text  on  p.  99-106  pertains  to  agriculture,  with  special  attention 
to  corn.    There  are  twenty-seven  photographs  and  one  diagram  of  Maya  ruins. 
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Popenoe,  Wilson. 

The  usef-ul  plants  of  Copan.    American  Anthropologist,  21:125-138 
(April-June,  1919).  '  (lOl) 

A  study  of  the  plants  for  foodstuffs  and  other  uses  cultivated  Toy 
the  ancient  Mayas  in  the  valley  of  the  Copan  River  in  western  Hond-axas. 
Following  an  introductory,  statement  the  subject  is  treated  under  the 
following  headings:     cereals  and  vegetables;  fruits;  -"beverage  plants; 
plants  used  for  seasoning  and  flavoring;  fiber  plants;  plants  used  for 
coloring  and  dyeing;  fence  and  hedge  plants;  miscellaneo"us  useful 
plants. 

See  also  items  57,  65,  75,  344,  480,,  490,  493,  508. 


Missouri  River  Region 

Gilmore,  Mel vin  Randolph.  .  . 

The  Missouri  River  and  the  Indians.    Bulletin  of  the  Geographical 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  25;155-161  (OctolDer,  1927).  '  (102) 

A  study  of  the  influence  of  the  Missoi^ri  as  a  channel  along  which 
coursed  the  flow  of  peoples  and  of  aboriginal  trade.     The  last  fovx 
pages  pertain  to  agrioul tur-e.      .  , 

Grinnell,  George  Bird, 

The  Cheyenne  Indians,  their  history  and  ways  of  life,    llcw  Haven, 
Yale  university  press;  [etc.],  1923.  2  v.,  illus.,  map.  (103) 

Por  m.aterial  on  agricid. ture  see  v.  1,  p.  251-254,  and  also  scattered 
paragraphs  on  pages  indicated  in  the  index  under  agriculture. 

Por  various  early  foods,  see  v.  1,  p.  247-251;  for  usef^al  -olants, 
see  V.  2,  p.  166-191. 

Prescott,  Philander. 

Parming  among  the  Sioux.  Indians,    United  States  Patent  Office, 
Report  on  Agricultiore,  1849:451-455.    Wasihington,  1850.  (104) 

The  author's  report  to  the  United  States  Coirjnissioner  of  Patents  as 
superintendent  of  farming  for  the  Sioux. 

Will,  George  Prancis. 

Indian  agricu].ture  at  its  northern  limits  in  the  Great  Plains  region 
of  North  America.    Annaes  do  XX  Congresso  Internacional  de  Americanistas, 
realiza.do  no  Rio  de  Janeiro,  de  20  a  30  de  Agosto  de  1922  [international 
Congress  of  Americanists,  20th,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1922],  1:203-205,  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Imprensa  nacional,  1924,  (l05) 

Wilson,  GillDert  Livingstone. 

Agriculture  of  the  Hidatsa  Indians;  an  Indian  interpretation. 
Minneapolis,  University  of  Minnesota  press,  1917.    129  p.,  illus. 
(Minnesota  University.    Studies  in  the  social  sciences  no.  9).  (106) 
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This  sludy  of  the  economic  life  of  the  American  Indian  is  "based 
largely  on  data  o"btainod  from  an  old  woman  expert  a'Ticultixrist  of 
the  Hidatsa  trihe,  "born  about  1339.  It  is  not  "an  aCr.rymt  merely 
of  Indian  agriculture.  It  is  an  Indian  ^"^raan's  interpretation  of 
economics;  the  thoughts  she  .^ave  to  her  fields;  the  ^''^^ilosophy  of 
her  lahors,"  The  material  was  collcctod  "oy  the  author  d'oring  the 
summers  of  1912-1915,  at  Fort  B':'rthold  reservation. 

T"ne  chapter  titles  areJ  1,  Tradition;  3,  Be,anning  a  garden;  3, 
Sunflowers;  4,  Corn;   5,  Squashes;  5,  Beans;  7,  Storing  for  ^"inter; 
8,  The  malcing  of  a  drying  stage;  9,  Tools;  10,  Yields  at  Like-^- 
f ishhook  Village;  11,  Miscellanea;  12,  Since  white  men  came;  13, 
To"bacco. 

A  review  of  this  hook  ^^ith  the  title  "Agriculture  of  the  Hidatsa 
Indians;  An  Indian  Interpretation,"  in  the  Journal  of  Home  "Sconomics, 
11:168  (April,  1919),  emphasizes  the  information  which  the  study  gives 
on  characteristic  Indian  dishes  prepared  from  agricultural  products. 

The  hook  is  also  reviewed  hy  Warren  Upham  in  the  Minnesota  Historical 
Bulletin,  2:369-371  (Pchruary,  1919). 

A  valua'ble  summary  and  review  "by  Al'bert  Ernest  Jcnks  entitled  "Agri- 
culture of  the  Hidatsa  Indians,"  ap-pears  in  Science,  44:864-866  (Dec. 
15,  1915). 

See  also  items  136,  182,  184,  322,  380,  430,  443,  491. 


New  England 

Jackson,  Eric  P.  .... 

Early  use^  of  land  in  Rhode  Island.    Bulletin  of  the  Geographical 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  24: 69-87  (April ,  1926).  (107) 

See  the  section  on  the  early  uses  of  land  "by  the  Indians,  p.  69-74, 

Willoughhy,  Charles  C. 

Housed  and  gardens  of  the  ITew  England  Indians.    American  Anthro- 
pologist, 8:115-132  (January-March,  1906).  •  (lOB) 
Eootnotes . 

See  also  the  author's  chapter  on  the  T7ilderness  ,?xid  the  Indian,  in 
the  CorniTionwealth  History  of  Massachusetts,  edited  hy  Al'bert  Bushnell 
Hart,  1:127-158  (iTew  York,  1927). 

See  also  items.  8,  14,  17,  57,  152,  160,  442',  466. 


Puerto  Ri'co 

Eewkes,  Jesse  Walter. 

The  ahorigines  of  Porto  Rico  and  neight-oring  islands.    United  States 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  Annual  Report  (1904)  25:3-320,  illus.  (109) 
See  especially  AgricixL ture,  p.  50-53. 


Southwestern  United  States 


BQ.rnes,  Will  C, 

Th.e  prehistoric  corn  "belt.,  .American  Forestry,  33:504-607  (Octoljer, 
1927),  "  ^  .  (110) 

Interesting,  especially  for  its  ^Photographs  of  the  cliff  dwellings 
of  soo.thre stern  United  States. 

Burr,  Walter. 

Clif-^-d'-elling  farmine:.  Country  G-entler.an,  91  (l):7,  47  (January, 
1926).  '  •  (111) 

The  clif f-drelling:  farmers  ox  7,000  years  ago  and  their  methods  in 
southrestern  Colorado  in  t?hat  is  no'^^  Mesa  Verde  Park,  To-'or  illustrations. 

Clark,  S.  P. 

Are  the  original  dry-farmers;  Kopi  Indians  of  Arizona  have  long 
record  of  s-u.ccesnfnl  effort.    Agricultural  Roviev;,     13  (8):9 
(Octo"ber,  1921).  '  (112) 

Throe  illustrations  accompany  the  --iz'ticle. 


Lessons  from.  Southwestern  Indian  agriculture.     Tucson,  1928.  229-252 
p.,  14  illus.  (Arizona.  Agrici:! tur^^il  o"pcrimont  station.  Bulletin  125).  (113) 

The  su"bject  is  treated  -and er  the  i  ollo-'irvi:  suo-hoadings:  I ntx'o duction; 
The  country  ar.d  the  climate  of  tlie  Hopi;  S'.f  ;^ect  of  neighboring  tri'bes  on  the 
life  of  the  Hopi;  Hopi  agricultur-e  and  the  selection  of  fields  (Planting 
methods;  protecting  the  crop;  harvesting  and  storing  the  corn;  Kopi  cotton 
gro'^ing;  "beans  an  important  Hopi  crop;  melons  and  sq-aa.shes;  Hopi  irriga- 
tion; Hopi  farraii-jg  at  Mcerdvopi;  fruits  in  the  Hopi  co^antry;  Zuni  Indian 
ga,rdening;  Z\mi  livestock);  The  Ivavajo  Incians  (Uavajo  livestock;  weaving 
"blanlrets);  Frehintoric  irrigation;  The  Papago  Indians  and  their  agriculture 
(harvesting  and  ihreshing  the  wiieat;  grinding  the  wheat  into  flour;  storing 
grain;  livestock  of ■  Papago  Indians);  Conclusions. 

The  illustrations  show  the  follo'-'ing:  Hopi  Indian  corn  field;  a  Hopi 
Indi&n  hean  and  corn  field;  corn  piled  in  a  house;  a  S^oni  Indian  garden; 
a  flock  of  Navajo  Indian  sheop;  a  Navajo  Indian  homemade  Ctiltivator;  a 
Papgigo  Indian  plow  made  from  a  single  piece  of  m.esouite  wooa;  Papago 
Indians  cooperating  in  harvestinir  wheat;  a  Papago  Indian  threshing  floor; 
winnowing  wheat;  Papago  Indian  custom,  mill  75  miles  southwest  of  Tucson; 
granaries  made  of  woven  grasses;  Papago  Indian  ca.ttle. 


Douglass,  Andrew  111 icott. 

The  secret  of  the  southwest  solved  >:5y  tolkativo  tree  rintc^s.  National 
Geographic  Mat;azine,  56:736-770  (Docemher,  1929).  (114) 
There  are  33  illue tratl --^ns,  incl-jding  one  map. 

Eastwood,  Alice. 

Notes  on  the  cliff  dwellers.    Zoe,  5:375-376  (,Tan.t.ry,  1893).  (115) 
A  note  on  the  uses  made  of  som.e  of  the  plants  of  the  region  as  viell 
as  the  plants  which  they  cultivated  that  grow  there  no  longer. 
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EstalDrook,  Mrs.  Emma  Franklin. 

Givers  of  life;   th-e  American  Indians  ar  contri"b-ator3  to  civilization. 
Forewrd  "by  Edgar  L.  Hewett.    AlTounucrque,  New  Mcx. ,  University  of  New 
Mexico  press,  1931.    101  p.,  illus.  (116) 
References,  p.  95-97;  Eihliocraphy,  p.  99-101, 

The  Puotlo  Indians  are  used  as  the  medrura  of  the  aii.thor's  survey, 
"because  their  ciilt^^Te,  i^'hich  is  in  general  typical,  ho 3  come  doTm  to  the 
present  day  'vith  only  slight  modifications  and  so  can  "be  easily  studied. 

See  especially  the  chapter  on  the  American  Indian  as  plant  experiment- 
er and  agric-olturist,  p.  85-94, 

Haas,  William  H. 

The  cliff-dweller  and  his  hal^itat.    Annals  of  the  Association  of 
American  Geographers,  16:167-215  (Decemher,  19:^6).  (117) 

See  especially''  the  follo-^in;g  topics:  The  irnportancc  of  food,  p. 
172-175;  The  importance  of  corn,  p.  l'?7-178;  Location  of  agricultural 
lands,  p.  195-198;  The  products  of  the  region,  p.  198;  As  an  irrigation 
farmer,  p.  210;  Area  of  cron  lands,  n.  210-212;  Food  requirements,  p. 
214-215. 

The  map  on  p.  211  sho-^s  the  prehistoric  irrigation  canals  in  the  Salt- 
River  Valley  in  the  vicinity  of  Phoenix  ajad  was  prepared  hy  Dr.  Omar  A, 
Turney, 

Hael^erlin,  Herman  Karl, 

The  idea  of  fertilization  in  the  cult-'jre  of  the  Fuehlo  Indians. 
Anthropological  Association  Memoirs  (1916)  3:1-55,  (118) 
References,  p,  52-55, 

Submitted  in  partial  fvj.fillment  of  the  req^iirements  for  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy,  in  the  facialtj'-  of  philosophy,  Columhia  University. 

Harshherger,  John  W. 

Changes  in  the  haltits  of  the  Hopi  Indians,  Arizona.    IiJ.letin  of  the 
Geographical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  24:39-45  (January,  1926),  (119) 

The  last  three  pages  have  ohrervations  on  the  changes  which  are 
talcing  place  in  the  agric-olture  of  the  Hopis, 

Hodge,  P,  W, 

Prehistoric  irrigation  in  Arizona.    Aievican  Anthropologist,  6:323- 
33Q  (July,  1893),     "  (120) 

Prom  notes  made  in  1887-1888  rhile  the  author  was  a  mom'bor  of  the 
Hemenway  Archeological  Expedition,  operating  in  the  Southwest  under  the 
directorship  of  Prank  KtCiilton  Gushing, 

Holder,  Charles  P, 

Indian  granaries.    Scientific  American,  P.9  (15):  263  (Oct.  10,1903).    (121 ) 
A  consideration  of  the  granaries  of  the  Indians  in  the  West,  particu- 
larly in  Arizona  -and  New  Mexico, 

The  illustrations  shov:  a  Chemehuevi  Indian  reclining  under  a  grass 
"bower,  watching  his  cornfield;  a  Chemehuevi  granary;  and  a  granary  on 
top  of  a  Yuma  Indian's  house. 
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Hough,  Walter. 

The  cliff  dweller  housekeoDer .    American  Indian  Ma^razine,  7  (4);  6-10 
(Au.^st,  1920).  (122) 

"With  wonderful  realism  the  ...  a,rticle  raises  the  curtain  of  time  UTjon 
the  hone  life  of  a  'ceo'^l''  -^ho  tna''"  have  "been  extinct  "before  Col'um'bus  dis- 
covered America." 

The  illustrations  show  the  followin.D-:     ears  of  cl if f-d'^eller  corn,  strung 
on  a  stri'o  of  yucca  leaf  and  hun<s  up  for  the  winter  store;     a  fire  howl; 
a  sandal,  made  from  leaves  of  a  ^rucca  "plant;  a  miller's  grinding  stone  and 
hand  stone. 

Judd,  Neil  M. 

Everyday  life  in  Puehlo  Bonito,  as  disclosed  "by  the  National  G-eogra-ohic 
Society's  archeological  explorations  in  the  Chaco  Canyon  National  MonuTicnt, 
New  Mexico.    National  Geographic  '■'^agazine,  48:227-262  (Septeraher,  1925).  (l23) 

There  are  38  illustrations,  including  one  raa~. 

Kidder,  Alfred  Vincent. 

An  introduction  to  the  stucy  of  southwestern  archeology,  with  a  pre- 
liminary account  of  the  excavations  at  Pecos.    New  Kaven,  puhlished  for  the 
Department  of  archaeolo-y,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  hy  the  Yale 
university  press,  1924.    151  p.,  illus.,  maps  ( So  uthtve  stern  expedition 
papers,  no.  l).  (124) 
Bihliogrsphy,  p.  137-151. 

Material  on  Indian  agriciolture  is  included. 

See  also  his  article  entitled  "American  Farmers  of  4000  B.C.;  A  Brief 
Survey  of  the  Known  Ei^.tovj  of  Our  Southwestern  Ahorigines , "  in  the 
Scientific  American,  137:22-24  (July,  1927),  with  six  illustrations. 
There  is  a  Spanish  translation  of  this  article  -under  the  title  "La 
Agricultura  en  America  4000  anos  a.  de  J.C.,"  in  La  Hacienda,  22:231-233 
(August, .  1927 ) ,  -ith  the  same  illustrations. 

MacClary,  John  Stewart. 

The  first  A^merican  far-iers.    Art  anc  Archaeolo 24:83-88  (September, 
1927).  (125) 

A  stucy  of  the  prehistoric  cliff-dwellers  of  the  Southwest.  The 
illustrations  show  a  irrar^arv  in  which  corn  and  "beans  were  stored  against  - 
lean  years,  dams  thro^-n  across  drsina;^G  channels,  forming  terraces  for 
water  conservation,  and  a  group  of  large  earthenware  jars  used  for  holding 
the  fruits  of  thr  harvest;   the  mouths  of  the  jars  were  sealed  "by  stone  lids 
mudded  in  "nlace. 

The  author  also  has  an  article  with  the  sare  title  in  the  World  Review, 
5:92-93,  illus.     (Oct.  24,  1927). 

McGee,  W.  J, 

The  heginning  of  a'^ricu].  ture.     American  Anthro-^ologist ,  8:350-375  (l26) 
(Octoher,  1895). 

"A  few  ohservations  and  generalizations  mace  incidentally  in  the 
course  of  an  expedition  through  the  little-known  region  in  Arizona 
and  Sonora  (Mexico)  called  hy  Spanish  Americans  'Papagueria, '  or 
land  of  the  Papago  Indians...  In  part  the  ohservations  recorded  herein 
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pertain  to  subjects  concerning  which  no  expert  knovjledge  is  claimed; 
in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  plants  and  animals  they  are  merely  such  as 
any  intelligent  traveler  through  a  region  of  pronounced  pec^jliarities 
might  he  expected  to  make;  hut. the  observed  relations  of  plants, ■ animals, 
and  men,  among  each  other  and  to  their  common  environment,  were  studied 
with  care  and  generalized  with  some  fullness...," 

Mitchell,  Guy  E. 

Most  ancient  of  all  grist-mills.    American  Forests  and  Forest 
Life,  30:745,  750  (Decemoer,  192A) ,  (127) 

The  photograph  accorrroanying  the  article  shows  an  ancient  Indian 
mill  near  the  Yosemite  National  Park  in  California. 

Russell,  Frank, 

The  Pima  Indians.    United  States  Bureau  of  Airierican  Ethnology 
Annual  Report  (1904-05)  25:3-389,  illus.  '  (128) 

.The  food  supr^ly,  p.  66-83;  in  this  section  there  are  paragraphs 
on  preparation  of  food,  plants  used  for  food,  medicinal  plants,  and 
animals  used  for  food.    Domestication  of  anims.ls,  p,  84-86,  Agri- 
culture, p,  86-92;   this  section  has  paragraphs  on  irrigation,  division 
of  lahor,  cereals,  and  vegetahlcs.    Agricult^oral  implements,  p.  97-99. 
Household  utensils,  p.  99-102. 

Sweet,  Stuart  L. 

A  conservation  lesson  from  the  cliff-dwellers,    Amrrican  Forests 
and  Forest  Life,  30:654-657,  690  (Uovem.her,  1924).  (129) 

"The  remarkahle  story  of  an  ancient  reclamation  system  recently 
discovered  ■ti^q,t  is  solvin.5:  a  modern  prohlem  in  water  conservation 
in  the  Mesa  Verde  ITational  Park."     Illustrations  show  a  close-up  of 
some  of  the  irrigation  dam.s  recently  -uncovered;   the  great  cliff 
palace  of  the  Mesa  Verde;  and  pictographs  on  the  ?;alls  of  one  of 
the  canyons  of  the  Mesa  Verde. 

See  also  items  14,  186-189,  191,  338,  420,  422,  426,  428,  436,  442,  447, 
455,  459,  469-470,  476,  480,  489,  509,  513. 


Virginia 

Bruce,  Philip  Alexander. 

Economic  history  of  Virginia  in  the  seventeenth  century;  an  inquiry 
into  the  material  condition  of  the  people;  "based  upon  original  and  con- 
temporaneous records,    ITew  York  and  London,  Macmillan  &  co.,  1896.  2v,  (130) 
Bibliography,  v.  1,  p.  xv-xix. 

See  v.  1,  ch.  2,  AhoriA-^inal  Virginia:   its  physical  character,  p. 
71-139,  and  particularly  ch.  3,  Aboriginal  Virginia:  Indian  economy, 
p.  140-188.    P,  149-165  of  ch.  3  arc  reprinted  in  L.  B.  Schmidt  and 
E.  D.  Ross,  Readings  in  the  Economic  History  of  American  AgricultTore 
(New  York,  1925),  p,  40-49. 

Maxwell,  Hu. 

The  use  and  abuse  of  fores'ts  by  the  Virginia  Indians,    William  and 
Mary  College  Quarterly  Historical  Magazine,  19:73-104  (October ,1910) .  (131) 
Bibliographical  footnotes, 

Note  especially  p.  79-86  on  land  cleared  for  agricul t\ire. 
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Willoughby,  Charles  C. 

The  Virrinia  Indians  in  the  seventeenth  centiirv.  American 
Anthropologist,  9:57-86  ( Jamiary-March,  190?).  (132) 

Pootnotes  and  six  illustrations.    ?.  B2~3S  on  af^ricnl tiire  and  food 
in  general . 

See  also  items  8,  14,  17,  22,  57,  454. 


Wisconsin 

IUhhard,  Benjamin  Horace. 

Indian  agricu]  t'ore  in  southern  Wisconsin,    Tfisconsin  State 
Historical  Society  Proceedings,  1904:145-155. 
Footnotes. 

Also  in  Ifega'^ine  of  History,  1:97-104  (Fehr-jia.ry,  1905). 

Paclser,  B.  G.  , 

Aboriginal  anc'  pioneer  agriciil ti?re  in  Wisconsin.  Wisconsin 
Magazine,  l::i-5,  4'illus.    (July,  ]92.3). 

See  also  items  177,  213,  259,  284-285. 


(133) 


(134) 
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Specific  Crops 


Corn 


Allies,  Edward. 

Maize;   the  greatest  of  American  food  products.    Bulletin  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  43:33-54  (Jialy,  1916).  (135) 

Note  p.  33-42  for  material  dealing  particularly  with  the  corn  of 
the  American  Indians.    There  are  16  illustrations. 

Atkinson,  Alfred,  and  M.  L.  Wilson. 

Corn  in  Montana;  history,  characteristics,  adaptation.  Bozeman, 
Montana,  1915.  128  p.,  illus.  (Montana  Agricultural  experiment 
station.    Bulletin  107).  (136) 
Bilslio graphical  footnotes. 

See  especially  p.  24-25  v;hich  deal  ^ith  corn  growing  among  the  Indians. 
The  suhject  is  considered  under  the  follo'.'^ing  suh-headings;   origin  of  corn; 
corn  growing  of  the  l-Tortheastern  Indians;  corn  growing  of  the  llorth 
Central  Indians;  corn  groT\ring  of  the  Upper  Missouri  Indians  (The 
Arikara;  The  Mandan;  The  Hidatsa);  history  of  early  Montana  corn  growing. 

Part  3,  on  Classification  and  Variety  History,  also  has  pertinent 
facts. 


Bates,  Erl. 

Iroquois  gold  or  maize.     Cornell  Countrj^nan,  20:7-9  (Octoher,  1922),  (137) 

Concerning  maize,  especially  as  related  to  the  Iroquois. 

There  are  three  i].l\ir>trations:   the  picture  of  the  Indian  corn  house 

shows  a  mortar,  tv-o  "baskets  of  sieves  and  corn  carrying  "basket,  "the 

grandfather  of  o^ar  pack  "basket." 

Bates,  E,  A. 

Fnat  the  corn  plant  taught  the  Indian.    Cornell  CoiantrjTnan,  27:42-43 
(Novemher,  1929)."  (138) 
A  slight  article. 


Beede,  Aaron  McGaffey. 

Large  Indian  cornfields  in  llorth  Dakota  long  ugo.    And  an  Indian 
drama  petite  for  school  children.    [Bismarck,  N.Dak. ,  Tri"bune  print. 
1914]     24  p.,  illus.  (139) 

Biggar,  Harvey  Howard, 

The  old  an^  the  new  in  corn  culture.  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Year  "book,  1918:12  3-136,  10  illus.  (140) 
Also  issued  as  Year  "book  Separate  776, 
Also  in  Dakota  Farmer,  39:1596-1599  (Oct.  15,  1919). 
Also  in  a'b'brcviated  form  in  Hoard's  Dairyman,  58:380-381,  384-385 
(Sept.  26,  1919). 
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The  follavin^  are  araonV  the  topics  treated:  corn  and  the  Indian; 
kinds  of  corn  srown  "by  the  Inriar,?;;  pri;?,itive  seed-testing  methods; 
primitive  corn-planting  methods;  Indiar^  cu-nfields;   primitive  tools; 
plants  as  indicators  of  the  season;  seed,  selection  and  storing;  Indian 
corn  foods;  primitive  and  modern  mothods  of  ctil  rar r-- , 

The  illustrations  show  the  follo^dns':   typoG  of  corn  raised  ''oj  the 
Indians  of  the  southwest;  an  Indian's  corn-hnii-kini?  pin  made  of  l)ear 
"bone;  a  scraper  made  from  a  deer's  jaw  and  "ased  \r/  the  Iroqiiois  Indians 
for  removing-  green  corn  from  the  col-,  etc, 

Biggar ,  Harvey  Howard , 

Primitive  methods  of  maize  seed  preparation.    Journal  of  the 
American  Society  of  Agronomy,  10:183-185  (April,  1918).  (141 ) 

A  contri"b-ation  from  the  Office  of  Corn  Investigations,  B-orcau  of 
Plant  Industry,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington ,D ,C. 


Trailing  king  corn;  old  tri'besmcn  tell  true  story  of  Indian  maize. 
Wallaces'  Farmer  and  Iowa  homestead,  55  (40):?,  19  (Oct.  4,  1930).  (142) 
There  are  two  illiistrationr-. 

Brewer,  William  H. 

History  of  Indian  corn;  ng.tiaral  history  of  Indian  corn.  United 
States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  10th  Census,  1880,  v.  3,  Report  on 
Cereal  Production  of  the  United  States,  p.  ■93-96.  (143) 

Gas  sidy,  Louise  Low"bGr. 

America's  a'boriginal  corn  "belt;  Pue'blo  Indians  Tore  corn  groT^crs 
five  thousand  years  ago.  Wallaces'  "Farmer,  51:1471,  1481  (Uov.  12, 
1925).  (144) 

The  illustrations  arc  pictva-es  shoving  an  annient  roodcn  harrow 
found  in  a  New  Mexico  village  and  £t  pile  of  many-colored  ears  of 
Indian  corn  drying  in  a  Pue"blo  dooryard. 


Collins,  Guy  IT. 

A  fossil  ear  of  madze;  first  tangi"ble  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
Indian  corn  in  geologic  times.    Jo'ornal  of  Heredity,  10:170-172  (A-oril, 
1919).  '  (145) 

The  illustration  shows  fossil  maize  comioared  with  modern  maize. 


Notes  on  the  agrictiltural  history  of  maize.    American  Historical 
Association  Annual  Report  (1919)  1:409-429.  (146) 

Also  in  Agricultural  History  Society  Papers,  2:409-429. 

Read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Agricultuj-al  History  Society,  May 
12,  1919.    It  contains  much  material  on  corn  am.ong  the  Indians. 


The  origin  of  maize.    Journal  of  the  Washington  Academy  of  Sciences, 
2:520-530  (Dec.  19,  1912).  (147) 
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A  supplementary  statement  "by  the  same  ■writer  entitled  "Mai^e:  Its 
Origin  and  Relationships,"  in  the  same  pul'lication,  8:4^^-43  (Jan.  19, 
1918). 

Collins,  Guy  U. 

Puehlo  Indian  maize  hreeding;  varieties  specially  adapted  to  arid 
regions  developed  "by  Hopis  and  Jlavajos;   their  work  not  s-ufficiently 
appreciated;  prohahly  mt\ch  yet  to  he  learned  from  them,    Jom-nal  of 
Heredity,  5:255-268  (June,  1914).  (148) 

The  illustrations  include  a  view  of  a  Z^'oni  plantation  of  maize  in 
Arizona;  one  of  a  field  at  the  hase  of  the  first  Hopi  mesa,  near 
Polacco,  Arizona;  a  close-up  of  a  stalk  of  maize,  the  single  ear 
heing  more  than  one-half  the  height  of  the  entire  plant;  and  a  single 
plan'C  of  Navajo  maize  with  the  loaves  and  husks  removed  grown  under 
irrigation  at  Shiprock,  Nerr  Mexico. 

Currelly,  C.  T. 

Indian  corn  now  feeds  the  nations.    Parmer's  Advocate,  64:1819, 
1826  (Dec.  12,  1929).  (149) 

The  suh-title  reads:  "The  American  Indian  was  not  so  much  a  warrior 
and  hunter  as  a  farmer  who  has  made  an  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
agricultural  progress  of  the  7.'orld," 

The  illustrations  include  views  of  Indian  corn  from  the  southwestern 
United  States  ahout  1,000  years  old,  nor  in  the  Royal  Ontario  Muse-iora, 
and  a  pottery  fijnu^e  of  a  f.'exican  god,  with  ears  of  corn  represented  in 
his  head-dress,  arout  1,000  years  old,  and  now  in  the  Royal  Ontario 
Museum. 


Gushing,  Fro,nk  Hamilton. 

Zuni  hreadstuff.    New  York,  ?1useum  of  the  American  Indian,  Heye 
Toundation,  1920.     673  p.,   illus,  (Indian  notes  and  monogrophs,  v.  9).  (150) 

Review  hy  A.  L.  Kroeher  in  American  Anthropologist,  23:479  (Octo'ber- 
Decemhcr,  1921), 

The  contents  of  this  hook  were  first  p-^hlished  as  a  scries  of 
articles  in  the  Millstone  of  Indianapolis,  a  trade  magazine  that  long 
since  ceased  publication,  in  its  issues  extending  from  volume  9,  January, 
1884,  to  volume  10,  August,  1885,    Later  an  attempt  was  made  to  reprint 
the  articles  in  condensed  form  in  Milling  of  Chicago,  hut  only  the  first 
nine  chapters  thus  appeared,  extending  from  volume  3,  no.  2,  July  1893,  to 
volijm.e  4,  no.  4,  March,  1894,  when  their  puhlication  ceased. 

The  following  -ore  the  chapter  titles:     1,  Creation,  and  the  origin 
of  corn;  2,  The  origin  of  the  dragonfly  and  of  the  corn  priests,  or 
guardians  of  the  seed;  3,  Land-law  and  lahor;  4,  Corn-raising,  or  the 
"Deco.y  of  the  Seed";  5,  Corn-raising,  or  the  regeneration  of  the  seed; 
6,  J '-no-te-kwoa-wcn-J  -ta-we,  or  the  "Food  of  the  Ancionts";  7, 
Na  -na-kwea-wou-J '-ta-wG,  or  the  "Food  of  the  Grandfathers";  8,  "The 
Young  Men  Who  Were  Fond  of  Parched  Corn  and  Sweet  Gruel,  or  the  Four 
Awkward  Suitors";  9,  Ta-a  J-ta-we,  or  the  "Food  of  the  Seed  of  Seeds"; 
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10,  He-ue  J-tar-we,  or  the  Wafer  foods;  11,  Zhia  J-ta-^re,  or  Wheat  food', 
12,  Hu-mu-a  K' ia-na-kwe,  or  the  Crooner  "bands;  13,  The  story  of  the 
younger  hunter;  14,  How  he  learned  to  hunt;  15,  How  he  was  divorced; 
16,.  How  he  twice  returned;  17,  A"bout  some  Indian  meals;  18,  More  Indian 
meals;  19,  Corn  dances  and  festivals. 

De  Kruif,  Paul  Henry. 

Hunger  fighters.    Nev;  York,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  co.,  1928,     377  p., 
illus,^  (151) 

See  especially  the  Maize  Pinders;  Ancient  and  Anonymous,  p.  169-175, 
for  an  accoujit  of  the  domestication  of  maize  "by  the  Indians, 

Delaharro,  Edmund  Burke,  and  Harris  H.  Wilder. 

Indian  corn  hills  in  Massachusetts.    American  Anthropologist,  22:203- 
225  (July-Septem.TDcr,  1920).  .  ,  (152) 

Footnotes. 

A  study  of  the  remains  of  small  mounds  or  hills  in  which  the  Indians- 
planted  their  maize  and  other  crops.    There  are  illustrations,  including 
a  map. 

A  "footnote"  concerning  similar  remnants  of  Indi.an  agriculture  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mohegan,  Connecticiit,  hy  A.  I.  Hallowell,  entitled  "Indian 
Corn  Hills,"  in  the  American  Anthropologist,  23:233  (April-June,  1921), 
supplements  this  item. 

Diguet,  L^on. 

Le  mais  et  Ic  maguey  chez  les  ancionnes  population  du  Mexiquc.  Journal 
de  la  Socieft(^  des  Ame'ricanistes  do  Paris  (1910)  7:5-35,  illus.  (153) 
Conclusions  and  bihliography,  p.  34-35, 

East,  Edward  M.  .    ■  ' 

A  chronicle  of  the  trihe  of  corn.    Popular  Science  Monthly,  82:225- 
236  (March,  1913).  (154) 

An  endeavor  to  trace  the  exact  path  of  the  evolution  of  maize.  The 
author  agrees  with  many  of  the  conclusions  of  Montgomery  and  Collins 
and  attempts  to  present  in  this  paper  onl3'"  the  prohahle  way  in  which 
certain  important  jumps  were  made.    Twelve  illustrations. 

Fletcher,  Alice  C,  and  Francis  La  Flesche. 

The  Omaha  trihe.    United  States  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  Annual 
Report  (1906)  27:17-672,  illus.  '  (l55) 

See  especially  the  section  on  The  Quest  for  Food,  p.  261-312,  It 
contains  material  on  the  ritua.1  of  the  maize,  cultivation  of  maize, 
names  of  parts  and  preparations  of  maize.     See  p.  340-342  on  Cooking 
and  Foods;  also  Some  C^Jirative  Plants,  p.  584-587. 

Furnas,  Ro"bert  W. 

Corn;  its  origin,  history,  uses,  and  ahuscs.    Lincoln,  Nehraska, 
1886.    26  p.  (156) 

See  especially  p.  9-13  on  the  origin  of  corn. 
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Gilraore,  Melvin  Randolph, 

Arikara  coininerce.     Indian  Totes,  3:13-18  (January,  1926).  (157) 

One  illu'otration  shows  an  Indian  woman  roasting  corn  for  drying  for 
winter  use;  another,  "braided  strines  of  seed  corn  curing  on  a  scaffold.' 


Greater  breeders  than  Rcid  or  Learning.    Wallaces'  Parmer,  54:726, 
734  (May  10,  1929).  (158) 

The  nulo-title  reads:  American  Indian  holds  the  record  in  developing 
the  Mid-West '-s  greatest  crop. 

[Gregory,  Clifford  V.] 

Farming  through  the  ages;  the  story  of  Indian  corn.    Prairie  Farmer, 
101:119,  139  (Jan.  26,  1929).  (159) 

'This  is  the  fiftoonth  installment  of  the  series  entitled  "Farming 
Thro^ogh  the  Ages." 

The  foui'  pictures  are  of  the  following:     a  drawing  of  corn,  or  "Turkie 
Wheat,"  made  in  1597;  a  Zapotccan  urn  with  ears  of  corn  on  its  sides;  a 
wooden  Indian  hoe;  corn  found  in  Indian  ruins  of  the  "basket-maker  era  in 
Arizona. 

Hallowell,  A.  I. 

Indian  corn  hills.    American  Anthror>ologist ,  23:233  (-"^pril-June, 
1921).                                                       '  (160) 

Concerned  with  remnants  of  Indian  agriculture  found  in  the  vicinity 

of  Mohegan,  Connecticut  and  offered  as  a  "footnote"  to  the  article  "by 
Delaharre  and  Wilder.    See  item  152, 

Harrington,  M,  R, 

Some  Seneca  corn  foods  and  th^ir  preparation,    American  Anthropologist, 
10:575-590  (Octoloer-Decemher ,  1908)."  (151) 

"The  principal  native  methods  of  corn  preparation  still  in  use  among 
the  Seneca  Indians,  as  told  "le  "by  the  people  themselves  d-.iring  my 
various  sojourns  among  them  on  their  reservations  in  western  ITev,'  York, 
without  any  attention  to  treat  the  su"bject  from  the  historical  stand- 
point or  to  make  a  compilation  from  various  author.?."    Eleven  illustra- 
tions. 


Harshherger,  John  W. 

Maize:  a  "botanical  and  economic  study,    Pennsylvania  University 
Publications  Contri'butions  from  the  Botanical  La"boratory,  1  (2): 
75-202,  4  plates,    Philadelphia,  1393.  (162) 

Footnotes  and  tiM iography  at  tho  end  of  certain  of  the  chapters. 

The  following  arc  the  chapter  titles:  1,  Botanical,  p.  75-89;  2, 
Origin,  p.  90-153;  3,  Geographical  di stri"bution,  p.  154-158;  4, 
Chemical,  p.  159-170;  5,  Agriculture-physiological,  p,  171-176;  6, 
Utility,  p.  177-188;   7,  Econonic  considerations,  p.  139-198;  8, 
Future,  p,  199-200. 

See  oJso  the  same  author's  article  entitled  "Maize,  or  Indian  Corn," 
in  the  Cyclopedia  of  American  Agriculture,  2:398-402, 
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Hendry,  George  W« 

Archaeolo/^rical  evidence  concerning  the  origin  of  sweet  mize. 
Joiarnal  of  the  American  Society  of  Agronomy,  22:508-514  (J^one,  1930).  (163) 
Literat-ure  cited,  p.  513-514. 

The  author  concl"i:ides  that  sweet  maize  Trao  derived  through  mutation 
from  an  older  endosperm  typ.?.  or  types,  and  that  such  mutation  occurred 
in  at  least  one  instance  in  the  Peruvian  hi.'^hlands  prior  to  1534  A.  D., 
that  in  this  instance  it  secmc-  prohable  that  the  swe^t  mutant  first 
appeared  in  a  variety  of  the  floury  tvpe;  and  that  a  distinct  group  of 
swGot  varieties,  possessing  characteristics  similar  to  the  Huanrachuco 
variety  and  possibly  of  similar  genesis,  is  to  he  found  under  c-'-iltiva- 
tion  amon;;^  the  Indians  of  the  arid  Southwest,  and  proha'oly  in  Peru. 

Photograph  of  the  Hnanrachuco  ear  rith  sections  of  representative 
kernels,  p.  509. 

Hen-toh,  ll7yandot.  , 

Mon-dah-min,  and  the  red  man's  rorld  old  uses  of  Indian  corn  as  food. 
Journal  of  Home  Economics,  10:444-451  (Octoher,  1918).  (164) 

Hinsdale,  Wilhert  B.  .  , 

Indian  corn  culture  in  Michigan.    Michigan  Acaden^y  of  Science,  Arts 
and  Letters,  Papers  (l927)  8:31-49,  iilus.'  •  (165) 

Footnotes. 

The  illustration  is  of  an  ol;^.  Indian  corn-field  still  to  he  seen  in 
Haynes  Township,  Alcona  County,  Michigan. 

Kellerman,  Mrs.  W,  A, 

The  primitive  corn.  Meehans'  Monthly,  5:44  (January,  1895).  (166) 
"Speculation  on  the  origin  of  Inrlian  corn." 

Kerapton,  J.  H. 

Maize  and  man.  oTournal  of  Heredity,  17:32-51  (Pehruary,  1926).  (167) 
Concerning  the  origin  of  maize. 

There  are  18  illustrations,  including  reproductions  of  photographs 
of  the  follo'"ing:    prehistoric  vases  decorated  with  maize  or  corn,  its 
use  as  a  decorative  motif  emphasizing  the  plant's  importance  to  the 
ancient  ahorigincs;  a  terra  i"^otta  A^.tec  ceremonial  urn  showing,  the 
season's  histoi-y  of  the  maize  plant  from  the  planting  to  the  harvest; 
a  clay  v/histlo  made  hy  the  Maya  Indians;  prehistoric  cars  of  maize; 
a  plant  of  Tri-psaci^m  n.il„osum,  a  ITorth  Americ-an  cousin  of  maize;  plants 
of  Gama  grass  (Trrisacp-im  lanceolatum) .  a  remote  ancestor  of  maize; 
plants  of  the  anmml  tcosinte  (Euchlaena  me^icana ) ,  relative  of  maize; 
Jala  maize  which  has  the  lai^gest  plants  of  any  kncm  variety;  Cuzco 
maizo  which  has  the  largest  kernels. 

Lacy,  Mary  G. 

Corn,  our  oldest  irJaahitant.    Wallaces'  Parmer,  44:2517  (Dec.  19, 
1919).  (158) 
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Lawrence,  D.  H. 

The  dance  of  the  sprouting  corn.    Theatre  Arts  Magazine,  8:447-457  ' 
(J^aly,  1924).  ^  (159) 

The  Corn  Dance  of  one  of  the  Rio  Grande  Puehlos.    There  are  four 
illustrations. 

Linton,  Ralph. 

The  significance  of  certain  traits  in  ITorth  American  maize  cultiare. 
American  Anthropologist,  26:345-349  ( Jial:/-Septem'ber,  1924).  (170) 

The  maize  cToJ-ture  of  eastern  United  Sto.tcs  differed  in  several 
particulars  from  those  o^  the  Southwest  and  Mexico,  and  the  author 
aims  to  show  that  the  traits  peculiar  to  it  were  either  developed 
independently  after  the  acquisition  of  maize,  or  were  derived  from 
some  older  food  complex  which  did  not  center  around  maize. 

McNair,  James  B. 

Indian  corn.    Chicago,  Field  Muse-'om  of  Natural  Historyj  1930. 
'33  p.,  illus  ([Chicago]  Pield  Miiseur.  of  natural  history.  Botanical 
leaflet'l4).  (171) 

See  especially  Origin,  Geographic  Di stnihution  and  Varieties,  p. 
2-13;  and  Use  hy  the  American  Indian,  p.  14-18.     The  third  section 
is  on  Modern  Industrial  and  ExDcrinental  Products,  p.  19-33.  Note 
the  photograph  of  the  ancient  Peruvian  jar,  p.  4,  and  that  of  a 
preconquest  Mexican  maize  almanac,  p.  16-17, 

Mead,  Charles  W. 

Indian  corn  or  maize.    Natural  History;  Journal  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  21:408-413  (J"aly,  1921).     ■  (172) 

Description  of  how  corn  was  planted,  grotjnd,  and  prepared  by  the 
Indiana- . 

There  are  foijr  ill ustration-o;   they  show  an  Iroquois  woman  pounding 
maize  into  meal;  a  metate  and  hand  stone;  a  grinding  device  used  in 
Peru  and  Bolivia;  and  an  car  of  corn  from  a  pre-Col-'omhian  grave  in  Peru. 

Messedaglia,  Lijigi. 

II  nais  e  la  vita  rurale  it-.diana,   saggio  di  storir.  agraria. 
Piacenza,  Pederazione  italiana  dei  consorzo  agrari,  1927.     446  p., 
illus.,  map.  (173) 

Bihlio graphical  note  at  the  end  of  e-^ch  chapter. 

Note  especially  the  folloving  ch-apters:  2,  Generality,  sul  mais; 
il  mis  ncll'antica  An.prica;  3,  Cristoforo  Colom.ho  e  il  mais;  4, 
I  nomi  del  mais;  5,  II  grano  t-jarco;  pnrch^  t-JTCO? 

Millspaugh,  Charles  F. 

Indian  corn.    Chautauquan,   51:338-343,  5  illus.     (July,  1900).  (174) 
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Nuttall,  Zelia. 

Documentary  evidence  concerning  wil^l  maize  in  Mexico.    Joiirnal  of 
Heredity,  21:217-220  (May,  1930).  '  (l^S) 

Bi"blio graphical  footnotr^s. 

See  also  the  same  writer's  "Wilder  Mais  in  Mexiko,"  in  Zeitschrift 
fiir  Ethnologie  (192?)  59  ( 3-5):  252-254.    In  this  article,  attention  is 
called  to  the  statement  made  on  page  21- of  the  Chevalier  Botirrini's 
Idea  de  una  Nueva  Historia  General  de  la  America  Septentrional  to  the 
effect  that  he  fo^nd  wild  maize  gro'"in,?;-  in  forests  on  the  tierra 
caliente  of  Mexico  and  urges  the  relial'ility  of  this  report  of  the  '  ■ 
comparatively  late  survival  in  the  'pild  state  of  an  ancestor  of 
cultivated  maize. 

Parker,  Arthur  Caswell. 

Iroquois  uses  of  maize  and  other  food  -plants.    Alhany,  University 
of  the  State  of  Hew  York,  1910.    119  p.,  illus.  (KeF  York  State 
Museum.    Bulletin  144).  '  (176) 

List  of  authorities  quoted,  p.  110-113. 

A  valuahle  and  scientific  ethno-hotanical  study.    Part  1,  p.  9-88, 
pertains  to  maize.     Its  cha-pter  titles  are  as  folloT.'s:     1,  Maize  or 
Indian  corn  in  history;  2,  Early  records  of  corn  ciol tivation;  3, 
Customs  of  corn  cultivation;  4,  Ceremonial  and  legendary  allusions 
to  corn;  5,  Varieties  of  maize  used;   6,  Corn  cultivation  terminology; 
7,  Utensils  for  the  preparation  of  corn  for  fooc3.;   8,  Cooking  and 
eating  customs;  9,  Foods  prepared  from  corn;  10,  Uses  of  the  corn  plant. 

Part  2  is  devoted  to  other  food  plants.    Its    chapter  titles  aire: 
11,  Beans  and  "bean  foods;  12,  Squashes  and  other  vine  vegetables;  13, 
Leaf  and  stalk  foods;  14,  Fungi  and  lichens;  15,  Fruit  and  herrylike 
.-foods;  16,  Food  nuts;  17,  Sap  and  hark  foods;  18,  Food  roots. 

The  illustrations  are  excellent  and  include  view's  of  the  folloFing: 
hoe  "blades;  husking  pins;  corn  mortars;  "baskets  of  various  kinds; 
roasting  frame;   storage  "barrels,  pits  and  cri"bs;  corn  picking  and 
husking;  ceremonials;  masks  of  shreds  of  "braided  husk;  husk  moccasins. 

Stickney,  Gardner  P. 

The  use  of  maize  "by  Wisconsin  Indians.  [Milwaukee,  Wis,]  Printed 
for  the  Parkman  Cluh  "by  E.  Keogh  [1897]  53-87  p.     (Parkman  Cluh 
publications,  no.  13).  (177) 

Bi"bliographical  footnotes. 

Sturtevant,  E.  Levels. 

Indian  corn  and  the  Indian.    American  Naturalist,  19:225-234  (March, 
1885).  .  (178) 

:    Incidentally,  m.aterisl  on  a?;ric\i], tur ^1  rTodvicts  othnr  than  corn  is 
included. 

Unsigned. 

Indians  as  corn  growers.  Wallaces'  Farmer,  44:1624-1525  (Aue-.  22, 
1919),  (179) 
A  "brief  sketch  in  the  Boys'  Corner  section. 
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Weatherwax,  Paul  . 

The  evolution  of  maize.    Bulletin  of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club, 
45:309^342  (August,  1918).  '  (l80) 

References,  p.  340-342. 

Review  ty  J .  H.  Kerapton  in  the  Journal  of  the  Washington  Academy  of  ■ 
Sciences,  9:3-11  (Jan.  4,  1919). 


The  story  of  the  maize  plant.     Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  press, 
1923.  247  p.,  illus.,  maps.  (l8l) 
Bibliography,  p.  226-235. 

See  ch.  1,  Introduction,  p.  1-3;  ch.  2,  Names  and  relationships,  p. 
4-10;   ch.  3,  Hiotnry  and  geographical  distribution,  p.  11-21;   ch.  26, 
Maize  in  aboriginal  .^^erica,  p.  197-216;  and  ch.  27,  Maize  in  American 
life,  p.  217-225. 

In  ch.  26,  Maize  in  Aboriginal  America,   the  following  topics  are 
consir  ered:     food  sur'ply  and  civilization;  maize  areas  in  America; 
origin  of  maize  cult^ire;   evolution  of  maize  cult^'ore;  varieties  grown 
by  the  Indians;  agricultural  engineering;  harvesting  and  storage; 
uses;  maize  and  religion;  America's  gift  to  mankind. 

Wenz,  Alfred. 

In  the  heart  of  the  corn  country .    Dakota  Farmer,  36:1068-1070 
(Oct.  15,  1915).  (182) 

The  corn  growing  of  the  Mandan  Indians  in  the  valley  of  the  upper 
Missot^ri  River.    Ten  illustrations. 

Will,  George  Francis. 

Corn  for  the  northrest.     St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Webb  book  publishing  co., 
1930.    158  p.,  illus.  '  (183) 

References,  p.  154-156. 

•See  especially  cn.  3,  Brief  history  of  corn  growing,  p.  18-22;  and 
ch.  5,  History  of  aboriginal  corn  ^^To^ing  in  the  Northwest,  p.  29-34. 
Photographs  of  aboriginal  agricultural  tools  ann  products,  p.  18; 
Arikara  Indian;-;  preparing  corn  for  drying,  p.  20;  Indian  woman  roasting 
corn  beside  her  cornfielo,  p.  21;   typical  Mandan  and  Arikara  corn  ears, 
p.  30;  Ft.  Berthold  village,  abo^^t  l^i70,  sho'.7ing  the  eartn  lodges  and 
corn  scaffolds,  p.  33. 


 ,  and  George  F.  Hyde. 

Corn  among  the  Indians  of  the  upper  Missouri.    St.  Louis,  Mo., 
William  Harvey  Miner  co.,  1917.     323  p.,  illus.  (Little  Histories  of 
North  American  Indians,  No.  5).  (1B4) 

The  follo^Ping  arc  the  contents:     Acknowledgements;  Introduction; 
ch.  1,  The  uppor  Missouri  Indians  (l.  Migrations  and  enrly  history; 
2,  The  Earth-Lodge  Village;  3,  A^rricul ture );  ch.  2,  Planting  and  c\iLti- 
vation  (l.  Spring  ";ork;  Clearing  and  planting  the  ground;  2,  Hoeing 
and  weeding;  3,  The  patches,  acreage,  and  yields);   ch.  3,  Harvest  (l, 
The  return  from  the  s-ummer -himt;  2,  The  green-corn  harvest;  3,  The 
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ripe-corn  harvest;  4,  Storing  the  crop;  5,  Yields);  ch.  4,  Corn  as 
food  (l,  Methods  of  preparin/r  corn;  2,  Utensils);   ch.  5,  Corn  as  an 
article  of  trade  (l,  "Early  inter-tribal  trade;  2,  Trade  with  the 
Tvhites);  ch.  6,  The  sacred  character  of  corn  (l,  The  corn  and  the 
h-uffalo;  2,  Corn  origin  myths);  ch.  7,  Corn  ceremonies  (l,  Ceremonial 
organization;  2,  Sacred  corn;  3,  Spring,  sirn'rier,  and  fall  ceremonies; 
4,  Various  ceremonies,   ueliefs,  and  practices);   ch.  8,  Varieties. 

The  illustrations  sho?'  the  following:     set  of  Hidatsa  agricul tural 
implements;  ears  of  various  varieties  of  corn  raised  "by  the  Indians; 
plants  of  various  varieties  of  corn  raised  "by  the  Indians;  Mandan 
sauash;  ravrhide  hovl  and  stone  mortar;  bone  hoe;  "baskets  of  the 
Mandans,  Hid.atsas,  and  Arikaras;  Arikara  'TOman  threshing  corn  on  the 
roof  of  her  house. 

An  appreciation  of  this  "book  is  given  "by  Clark  Wissler  under  the 
title  Indian  Corn  as  a  World  Pood,  in  the  American  Museum  Journal, 
18:25-29  (January,  1918).     The  seven  illustrations  accomT)anying  this 
article  are  selected  from  the  "book  reviewed. 

Wissler,  Clark, 

A"boriginal  maize  culture  as  a  typical  CTilture- complex.  American 
Journal  of  Sociology,  21:556-660  (ifarch,  1916).  (185) 

Reprinted  in  L.  3.  Schmidt  and       D.  Ross,  Readings  in  the  Economic 
History  of  American  Agriculture  (K'gf  York,  1925),  p.  49-52,  under  the 
heading,  Some  Permanent  Influences  of  Aboriginal  Ciil tivation.  Also 
reprinted  in  condensed  form  in  the  Literary  Digest,  52:1277  (May  5,  1916). 

See  also  items  1-3,  5-8,  10-11,  14-18,  22-23,  28,  37,  41-46,  49-50,  52,  54- 
57,  78,  93,  95,  107,  113,  117,  125,  130,  241,  271,  282,  316,  424,  428-429, 
431,  436-437,  441,  444-445,  447,  462-463,  466,  468,  472,  475,  480,  485, 
496-498,  502,  515. 

Cotton 

Bailey,  Vernon. 

The  Fild  cotton  plant  ( Thurberia  t"nesx>esioides )  in  Arizona. 
Bulletin  of  the  Torroy  Botanical  Club,  41:301-306  (May,  1914).  (186) 

A  description  of  the  vild  cotton  plant,  Thurberia  thespesioides, 
found  in  Arizona,  living  its  zonal  range  and  a  list  of  other  plants 
generally  associated  7;ith  it. 

Crawford,  Morris  De  Camp. 

The  heritage  of  cot  tor;   the  fabric  of  t^'O  worlds  and  many  ages. 
!Tev7  York  and  London,  G.  P.  Putnam's  .:ons,  1931.    244  p.,  illus.  (187) 
Bibliofrranhy,  233-237. 
Pirst  piibl5shed  in  1924. 

See  especially  ch.  4,  The  New  World,  p.  30-45;  and  ch,  5,  Peru,  p,  ' 
46-61 . 

Kearney,  Thomas  H. 

Cotton  plants,  tame  and  wild.    Journal  of  Heredity,  21:195-210 
(May,  1930).  (188) 
Litera.t-ijre  cited,  p.  210. 

Introduction;  domesticated  in  prehistoric  times;   the  beginnings  of 
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European  contact  with  cotton;  what  cotton  plants  :a-e  lihe;  development 
and  structrre  of  the  ^.ecd  hr^.irs;  hioiocic^l  signif i cancf.  o2  the  ■seed 
hairs;  geogrrphical  distr:  bution"  of  T-ossypiim;  classif  icr'.tion  of  the 
cijltivated  folrns;  "did  spocies  of  Go aoypi-uin;  origin  of  the  modern 
corninerci-1.1  cottonc,  .         '    .     .  . 

Le-^toni  7red'^rick  LoT^is. 

The  cotton  of  the  Hopi  Incians:  a  no^^  spocios  of  Gossypium. 
Washinf^'tor.,  Smithsonian  Institution,  1912,  10  p.,  5  pi.  (Smithson- 
ian miscellaneous  collcctnons,  v.  60,  no.  5,  Putlication  2145).  (189) 

Tho  antiquity  of  cotton  cult\:re  in  the  SouthTrest,  references  to 
cotton  hy  thi-^  first  Spanish  explorers,  evidence  of  former  cultiva- 
tion by  the  Hopi  Indians  and  the  Pima  Incians,  and  t/ic,  modern  uses 
and  cioltivaticn  of  cotton  by  the  Hopis. 

Commented  on  in  an  article  :-^ntitlc4  "An  jSarly  Tj'po  of  Cotton 
Raiijod.  in  tho  United  States  by  the  Hopi  Indians,  ''      in  Scientific 
Air.erican,  107:442  (iJov.  23,  1912).  . 

The  plates  are  of  the  Ho"oi  cotton  plant  and  its  floorers  and  bolls. 

See  also  the  article  on  "Sarly  Cotton  of  the  H^pi  Indians,"  in 
Literary  Litest,  45:1009  (Nov.  30,  1912). 

McDonald,  R.  K.  ■  , 

Texas  ^rew  cotton  a  thous^-'-d  y<-.'ars  ago;  rooords  .indicate  that  the 

staple  T;as  produced  and  v'orn  by  th'.;  Indians  before  II"'irope,'ans  cam:e  over. 
Farm  and  Ranch,  47  (4):1,  3,  23  (Jan.  28,  1928).  '  (190) 

Reagan,  Albert  B. 

Ancient  cotton  of  the  South'.'r^st.     Southern  ^or^man,  5-5:426-429 
(Soptembor,  1927).  .       .    ■  (l9l) 

See  alco  items  10,  22-23,  37,   41,  4--,  48-50,  52,  57,   75,   78,   89,  113,  123, 
240,  425,  437-440,  457-458,  460,  470,  476,  480,  520-521. 


Maple  Su£-ar 

Chamberlain,  A.  P. 

Tlr.-e  iTiaple  amongst  tho  Algonkian  tribes.    American  Anthropologist, 
4:39-43  ( Jan wy,  ^1891).  (192) 


Maple  sugar  and  the  Indians.    An^'^rican  Anthropologist,  4:381-383 
(October,  1891).  (193) 
Footnotes. 

Hcnshav7,  H.  W.  • 

Indian  origin  of  maple  sui-ar.    -^ricrican  Anthropologist,  3:341-351, 
illns.     (October,  ir90).  (193a) 

See  also  items  17,  55,  57,  462,  465,  468,  522, 
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.  .  Fqtatoes 

Ballivici'n,  Mam:el  Vicente,  and  Walter 'Oenall os- To var. 

Noticia  histc/rica  y  clasif icacio'n  de  la  papa  de  Bolivia.    La  Paz, 
Bolivia,  1914.    22  p.,  illus.  (194) 

A  historical  and  descriptive  accc.int  of  th'^  cultivation,  manner  of 
growth,  habitat,  usen,  and  varieties  of  the  potato*. 

An  accotint  of  thi-^  article  appearc-.  77ith  the  .ti'tle,  G-eograx^hical 
Peat-ures  of  Potato  Prod-'iction  in  Bolivia,  in  th^  G-eographical  Review, 
4:318  (October,  1917). 

Patrdh,  Pa"blo. 

La  papa  en  el  Peril  primitive.    Boletin  de  la  Sociedad  Geogra^'f ica 
de  Lima,  11:  ;516-3?:4  ( July-Do cemh-^r,  1902).  (195) 
Bihliographical  footnotes. 

Saf ford,  William  Sdwin. 

The  potato  of  romance  and  of  reality.    Journal  of  Heredity,  16:112- 
126,  174-185,  217-330  (April-Juno.  1925).  (196) 
Footnotes. 

Reprinted  in  s]  ii':htly  alDridt'ed  form  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
Annual  Report,  1925:509-532. 

The  potato  of  romance;   testimony  from,  prehistoric  tomhs;  true 
history  of  the  potato;  rotatoes  ciiltivated        th'^  Indians  of 
southern  Chile;   introduction  of  the  potato  into  culture;   the  potato 
in  Prussia  and  T^^-^nce;   the  potato  in  ITorth  America;   search  for  the 
wild  form.;   s^jmrnary.  ' 

The  31  illuGtrcvtions  include  views  of  the  folloif^ing:     Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  leirenlary  introc'ucer  of  the  potato  into  Europe,  depicted  in 
the  act  of  rivin-  the  potato  to  the  Irinh;  John  Oerard  holding  in  his 
hand  a  flowering  hranch  of  Solanum  Tuherosu?,.  which  he  called  Battata 
Virginiana  sive  V i r g n i an o r j. urn  &  Vsv^jB-b,  rjre tending  to  hs,ve  received 
from  Virginia  the  tu-cr  from  ■r-hicl'L  it  7ns  OTopagated,  nc  hf-ing  responsi- 
ble for  the  transfer  of  +'he  nrjm.e  Potatb  from  Ippmola  hatatas  to  Solanum 
tuDerosum  and  for  the  confusion  of  tiie  latter  with  the  Apenaiik  of 
Virginia;   the  ori"ina.l  -^ctato,  no'T  called  the  sweet  potato;   the  first 
.published  illur-'tr,-;:tion  of  Solivnum  T^ilerosum  from  John  Gerard's  Herbal 
(l597);   the  Virgin-; a  potato  or  Axjcna-ik:;  Apena-ak  roots  or  Indian 
potatoes;  Moray  or  "white  chiLnyo";  oncient  foods  found  "-ith  Peruvian 
mumm.ies;  potato  vases;  Indians  d'ryiar  potatcf^s  for  "chunyo";  oldest 
drawings  of  the  pot?* to,-  dr.v-wi.ig  received  '':-y  Charles  de  L'Ecluse 
from  Philippe  de  Sivry,  January  26,  1588,  ori--rinal  in  Plantin-Moretus  - 
Muse-'jun  at  Ant'/^^rp;   the  Great  Elector,  Frederick  William,  with  his 
consort,  inspecting  potatoes  pl.entod  by  his  order  in  the  Berlin 
Lustgarten;  Proderick  tne  Great  visiting  a  potato  field  planted  in 
obedience  to  his  decree;  fo^jr  scenes  oortrayinc  the  measures  taken 
by  Parmentier  to  introduce  rotnto  cult-'.ire  into  Prance. 

See  also  items  37,  41,  45-50,  52,  73,  75,  78,  480,  498. 
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Tobacco 


Chevalier,  Aufruste. 

Les  origines  du  ta"bac  et  les  d^uts  de  sa  culture  dans  le  monde. 
Paris,  ifditions  de  la  Revue  Internationale  des  ta'cacB,  1927.     21  p.  (197) 

De'couverte  du  tabac;  le  ta'bac  au  point  de  vue  "botanique;  classi- 
fication et  hylDridation;  la  cult^ire  et  I'usa^e  du  ta'bac  chez  les 
Indiens;  les  delDuts  de  la  culture  europe'enne  en  Am^rique;  mode  de 
culture  et  de  preparation  du  ta'bac  aux  Antilles  au  XVII®  sifecle; 
les  ddliuts  du  ta'bac  en  Ocd'anie;  les  defbuts  de  la  culture  en  Asie; 
I'orin-ine  du  ta'bac  en  Afrique;  introduction  du  ta'bac  en  Eiorope  et 
sp^cialement  en  Franco;   conclusions;  "bi"bliographie. 

Dale,  George  Irving, 

The  earliest  kno^ro  mention  of  to'bacco  and  its  use.    Hispania;  A. 
Jo-iornal  Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Teachers 'of  Spanish,  and  Puhlished 
'by  the  American  Association  of  Teachors  of  Spanish,  Stanford 
University,  California,  8:134-135  (March,  1925).  (198) 

An  extract  from  La  Historia  General  y  Natural  de  las  Indias,  "by  El 
Capitf^n  Gonzalo  Fcrnd^ndez  de  Oviedo  y  Ealdefs  (Seville,  1535). 

The  "brief  introductory  statement  iij  "based  on  an  account  of  the  "book 
in  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden  Bulletin  for  Decem"ber,  1924. 

Dam,  Cornelia  H. 

To'bacco  amonp.  the  Indians,    American  Mercury,  16:74-76  (January, 
1929).  (199) 

Dixon,  Roland  B. 

Words  for  to'bacco  in  American  Indian  languages,  American 
Anthropologist,  23:19-49  (January-March,  1921).  (200) 
Footnotes . 

Gil  nore,  Melvin  Randolph. 

Some  comments  on  "A"boriginal  TolDaccos."    American  Anthro-pologi st, 
24::480-481  ( Octoter-Decem"ber,  1922).  (20l) 

A  commentary  on  William  Al"bert  Setchell's  article  entitled 
"A'bori^^^-inal  Tohaccos,"  in  Am-^rican  Anthropologist,  23:  397-414  . 
(Octo'oer-Decem'ber,  1921 ). 

Grimes,  Katharine  Atherton. 

The  story  of  tobacco.     Southern  Agriculturist,  61  (9):  7,  35;  (10): 
12,  21;   Cll);16-17  (Sp.ptemcer,  Oc^o'oer,  lTov-m"ber,  1931).  (202) 

1,  The  Indian's  smoke  of  incense;  2,  A  pafl:an  'beco'nes  civilized; 
3,  The  Indian  weed  goes  to  market. 

Pictures,  accoT:Tpanying  the  first  instalment,  show  th3  following: 
pi"Dehcad  from  Ohio  mound;  steatite  pive  from  Georjiia;   town  of  Secoton, 
North  Carolina,  drawn  "by  John  White,  Roanoke  Island,  1586,  with  a 
to'bacco  field  at  the  left  just  "below  the  center;  ele-ohant  pipe,  Iowa; 
Toucan  pipe  of  the  Mound  Builders;  deerskin  to'bacco  pouch  of  the  Pima 
tri'be. 
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Harrington,  John  Peabody. 

Tobacco  amonp-  the  Karvk  Indians  of  California.  .  "Washington,  U.  S.  Govt, 
print,  off.,  1931.    284  p.,  illus.  (Smithsonian  Institution.  Bureau' of 
.American  Ethnology.    Bulletin  94).  (203 
Bihliography,  p.  14-34.    Karulc  and  ITnclish  text. 

CoiTimented  on  in  an  article  entitled  "Ctil  tivation  and  Use  of  Tohacco  "by 
Trihe  of  No na-rri cultural  Indians  is  Descrit'ed, "  in  United  States  Daily, 
7  (113):2  (July  15,  1932). 

Laufer,  Berthold. 

Introduction  of  tohacco  into  '^-arope.     Chicago,  Field  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  1924.     66  p.     (Chicago.    Field  Museum  of  Natural  History.  Anthropo- 
logical Leaflet  19).  (204) 

The  suhject  is  considered  under  the  following  topics:     Introduction  and 
early  cultivation  of .  tohacco  in  1]n?-lanr. ,  v.  3-21;  The  great  totacco  contro- 
versy in  ?;nrland,  p.  22-33;     Use  of  tohacco  in  ^nfland,  p.  3  3-48;  Tohacco  in 
France,  Portus:al,  S-nain,  and  Italy,  p.  48-57;  Tohacco  in  central  and  northern 
S\iroT)e,  p.  57-58;     Tobacco  in  Eussia  and  Tiu-key,  p.  59-65. 

Linton,  Ralph. 

Use  of  tohacco  among  North  American  Indians.    Chicago,    Field  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  1924.     27  p.,  5  -elates  (Chicago.  Field  Museum  of  Natural 
History.    Anthro-^olo-^rical  Leaflet  15).  (205) 
Bihlio^r'ax-hical  references,  v.  27.  • 
The  illustrations  sho^  the  ciffer.ort  ty^es  of  American  Indian  tohacco 
pipes.  .-^ 

Lowie,  Robert  H. 

The  tobacco  society  of  the  CroF  Indians.    New  York,  Trustees,  1919., 
101-200  p.,  13  illus,  (American  ;"hiseum  of  Natural  History,  Anthropological 
Papers,  v.  21,  part  2).  (205) 

Bibliography,  p.  200. 

"On  my  first  visit  to  the  Cror  in  1907  I  began  to  take  notes  on  the 
Tobacco  nociety  and  in  the  co^xTse  of  subsequent  visits  succeeded  in 
accamulating  considerable  material  on  the  subject.  The  greater  portion  of 
this  information  v:as  secijred  at  Lodge  Grass,  Montana;  however,  a  fair  amount 
of  check  data  was  obtained  in  other  districts  of  the  Reservation.  Continued 
investigation  wo "oJ  di  surely  have;  added*,  to  my  knowledge  of  detail,  but  it  seems 
that  the  infomf/cion  here  presented  suffices  to  afford  an  understanding  of 
the  essential  pririci-'de^  -underlying  the  organization^"' 

Mason,  J.  A.lden. 

Use  of  tobacco  in  I-^exico  and  South  America.  Chicago,  Field  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  1924.  15  p.,  illus.  (Chicago,  Field  Museum  of  Natural 
History.    Anthro-colo "ical  Leaflet  16).  (207) 

The  use  of  tobacco  in  the  pre-Colnmbian  and  later  days  by  the 
aboririnal  tri\;cs  of  Mexico  and  Sotith  AiTicrica. 

Tne  six  illustre  tion-:^  show  tobacco  oiTies. 

Morice,  A.  G. 

Smokin?;  and  tobacco  ar-ion--  the  Northern  Dene's,    American  Anthrorologist, 
23:482-488  ( October-December ,  1921).  (208) 
Footnotes, 

The  paper  gives  stroner  grotind  s  for  believing  that  the  use  of  tobacco  was 
unknown  to  the  northern  tribes  of  Canada  before  the  advent  of  the  whites. 
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Setcliell,  William  A-llnei't. 

Aboriginal  tol^accos.    Anerican  Anthronolorist,  23:397-414  (Octo"ber- 
Dec8m>:er,  1921).  '  (209) 

footnotes.    Also  explanation  of  the  folded  map,  p.  414.  ■ 
The  article  is  concernea  with  the  different  species  and  their  distri- 
"bution  in  a"bori.<?;inai  Amorica.     It  is  coramented  on  "by  Mrlvin  Randolph 
G-ilmore  in  his  note  entiti^^d  "Some  Comments  on  'Ahori^^inal  Toliaccos, 
in  the  American  AnthroiDolOf-ist,  24:480-481  (Octoher-December ,  1922). 

SiiTLns,  S.  C. 

Cialtivation  of  "Medicine  Tobacco"  by  the  Crows  -  a  preliminary  paper. 
American  Anthropologist,  3:331-335  (April-June,  1904).  (210) 

Although  anno'inced  as  a  preliminary  r export  it  has  remained  without  a 
sequel . 

Singer,  Charles. 

The  early  history  of  tobacco.    Quarterly  Review  (London),  219:125-142 
(July,  1913).  (211) 

Coliambus'  first  sight  of  the  plant,  125-127;  The  Indians'  habit  of 
smoking,  128-130;  Jacques  Cartier,  130;  Andrrf  Thenet,  131;  His 
' Singularitcz  de  la  France  Antarctique, '  131-135;  process  of  'curing' 
and  'fermentation,'  134;   Introduction  irto  France  and  Italy,  135; 
Medicinal  properties  of  the  hf^rb,  I  jS,  141;  Works  on,  137-139;  Narcotic 
properties,  139;  Introduction  into  Frnand,  140;  Use  as  a  disinfectant, 
141;  Amongst  native  races,  142. 

Staiil,  Gi'inther. 

Zigarre;  wort  und  sache.     Zeitschrift  fur  Ethnolosie  (l9  50)  62: 
45-111,   illus.  (212) 

A  sTimmary  statement  by  Herbert  T3aldus  in  Social  Science  Abstracts, 
4:11G  (Janu^ary,  1532). 

Einleitung:  1,  Abschritt,  Tabakrauchrollen  im  vorkolurabischen  Amerika; 
2,  Abschnitt,  Finfuhrung  der  Rauchrolle  in  Fijropa;  3,  Abschnitt,  Herkunft 
und  Ableitiingen  des  fortes  Zigarre;  4,  Abschnitt,  Finfuhrune  des  Wortes 
Zigarre  fur  die  Rauchrolle  Anhanrr:   A.nfan?e  der  zigarrenf abr ikation  in 
Deutschland.     Schlur.c.  Abbildun^pv-Tzeicnnis •    Litnroturverzeichnis . 

West,  'j-eorge  A. 

Uses  of  tobacco  and  the  calu;net  by  Wisconsin  Indians.  Wisconsin 
Archeologist,  10:5-64  (Warch-J\ine,  1911).  (213) 
rsibliographic'^1  foo+-notes  and  fo^-.r  illustrations. 

Wiener,  Leo. 

The  philolofTical  history  of    "tobacco"  in  America.     Congr^s  Inter- 
national des  Am(^ricani?tes  Co';pte-rendu  de  la  XXI*^  Session,  Deuxi^me 
par  tie  tenue  h  Goteborg  en  1924  [International  Congress  of  .Im^^ric-inists, 
21st,  Goteborg]  p.  305-314,  3  mops.  (Goteborg,  Museum,  1925).  (214) 

See  also  items  8,  10,  14,  16,  22-23,  26,  35,  37,  41-46,  43-50,  52,   55,  57, 
106,  415,  437,  446,  449,  462,  465,  468,  477,  430,  502,   505,  521. 
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Wild  ^Rice 


Altes,  Mward.  ;  '     •  '  ' 

Rice  in  the  America.s..  :  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  44: 
137-160  (Je^oruarr,:  1917).    ,  •  :         '  '  (215) 

ITote  e'opecially  p.  i;39-143  on  the  vald  rice  ( Zizania  aQuatica) , 
indigenous  to  North  .hmevicai^  and  an  important  item  in  the  domestic 
economy  of  various  Indian  trilDep.     Illustrations  shoring  ^"ild  rice 
tied  in  hunches  or.;  sheaves,  o  drying  'rack  used  to  cure  the  grain 
after  its  collectionJfrbm  the  fields,  and  a  stave-lined  thrashing 
hole  for  treading  out  frain. 

Brown,  Edgar,  and  Carl  S.  Scofield. 

Wild  rice: ■ its  uses  and  prcpegation.  Washington,  1903,  24  p., 
illus,  (United  States •  Department  of  Agriculture.  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry.    Bulletin  50).   '  .  ^  (216) 

See  especially  the  following  sections:     Introduction;  Distrihution 
and  hahitat  of  the  plant;  Life  history  and  natural  preparation; 
Botanical  description;  Varieties;  Diseases;  Harvesting  the  seed; 
Preparation  of  the  seed  for  food  pvirposes;     The  food  value  of  rice. 

A  considerahle  r.art  of  this  article  is  reprinted  with  the  same 
title  in  the  Scientific  American  SupiDlement,  56:23268-23269  (Oct. 
31,  1903). 

Hough,  Donald.  ,  ■ 

An  ancient  harvest  in  our  ov/n  Northwest.    Travel,  43  (2): 24-26,  48, 
(June,  1924).  .  (217) 

The  article  is  concerned  with  the  wild  rice  of  the  Minnesota  lakes, 
the  Chippewas  as  a  link  ?dth  America's  past,  and  primitive  methods  in 
gathering  the  Indian's  winter  food. 

The  illustrations  show  a  Chippewa  Indian  hoy  poling  a  hoat  through  a 
rice  slough  while  an  old  sqiaaw  hends  the  long  stalks  o'rsv  the  gunwales 
and  heats  the  kernels  into  the  "boat  with  two  short  sticks;  a  camp  of 
the  rice  harvesters;  one  of  the  grass  granaries  constructed  to  shelter 
the  hags  of  grain  kept  for  winter  use;  group  of  Indians  threshing  wild 
rice;  an  old  squaw  ^innowing  thr?  rice  to  remove  chaff. 

Jenks,  Alhert  Irnest.  .  ■         .  • 

The  wild  rice  gatherers  of  the  Upper  Lakes;  a  study  in  American 
primitive  economics.    United  States  Bureau  of  American  "Sthnology 
Annual  Report  (1897-98)  19  (vart  2):1013-1137,  19  illus.,  2  maps,  -  ■ 

9  tahles.    Washington,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1900.  '  (218) 

•    Bi Vi.iograTohy,  p.  1126-1133. 

Also  issued  separately,  Washington,  1901,  as  thesis  (Ph.D.), 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

Review  by  Alexander  P.  Chamherlain  in  the  Review  of  Historical 
Puhlications  Relating  to  Canada,  7:180-181.  ' 
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The  following  are  the  chapter  titles:    1,  Botany;  2j  Hahitat 
(introduction;  hatitat  accor-lina:  to  States;  hahitat  in  the  wild-rice 
district;   foreign  hahitat );   3,  Indians;  4,  Production  (introduction; 
sowing  and  other  early  care;  tying;  curins-  and  drying;  thrashing; 
winnoring;   storing;  property-right  in  wild  rice;  amounts  df  wild 
rice  harvested);  5,  Consumption  (nutrition;  Trays' of  preparing  wild 
rice  for  food;  periods  of  consumption);  6,   &neral  social  and  eco- 
nomic interpretations  (the  wild-rice  moon;  wild  rice  in  ceremonials 
and  in  mythology  as  fo-'ond  in  Indian  traditions;  dependence  of  the 
Indian  on  wild  rice;  dependence  of  the  white  man  on  v/ild  rice; 
Indian  population  of  the  wild-rice  district);   7,  Influence  of  wild 
rice  on  geographic  nomenclat-ure . 

The  noteworthy  illustrations  show  the  following:     wild-rice  "bed  in 
Lac  Courte  Oreille  River;  a  narrow  "bed  of  wild  rice- tied  in  Punches 
or  sheaves;  sickle- shaped  sticks  used  to  draw  the  stalks  within 
reach  for  tying;  wild-rice  field  after  the  harvest;  drying  rack  for 
grain;  a  section  of  a  drying  rack;  a . stave-1 ined  thrashing  hole  for 
treading  out  the  grain;  wild-rice  kernel s  "before  thrashing;  thrashing 
wild  rice  "by  means  of  a  churndasher-1  ike  stick;  Indian  woman  winnow- 
ind  wild  rice;  wild-rice  kernels  after  thrashing  and  winnowing;  loirch- 
"bark  mo  cocks  in  w'nich  the  grain  is  carried;  "birch-lDark  winnowing  tray. 

Jenness,  Diamond.  ^ 
Wild  rice.     Canadian  Geographical  Journal,  2:477-482  (June,  1931;. 
Photographs  of  the  wild  rice  gathering,  its  drying,   its  threshing,  (219) 
and  its  winnowing  accompany  the  article. 

Summary  "by  Lawrence  J.  Burpee  in  Social  Science  A'bstracts,  3:14915 
CCctoher,  1931). 

Eeagan,  Alhert  B.  ' 

Wild  or  Indian  rice.  Indiana  Academy  of  Science,  Proceedings, 
1919:241-242.  (220) 

This  hrief  consideration  is  _tiased  on  o"bservations  of  the  author  at 
Nett  Lake,  Minnesota,  where  he  had  charge  of  the  Bois  Port  Indian  Reserva- 
tion as  superintendent  and  special  dis'bursing  agert  from  1909  to  1914. 

Riemer,  Charlotte. 

Wild  rice.    Nat'ore  Magazine,  15:198-199  (March,  1930).  (221) 
An  account  of  one  of  the  legends  concerning  the  discovery  of  the 
food  value  of  wild  rice. 

Stickney,  Gardner  P. 

Indian  use  of  wild  rice.    American  Anthropoloffist,  9:115-122 
(April,  1896).  (222) 
Footnotes  and  one  illustration.  ' 

Unsigned. 

How  the  Indians  harvest  wild  rice.     Scientific  American,  108  (16): 
365  (April  19,  1913).  (223) 

A  "brief  statement  "based  on  a  report  from  the  American  consul  at 
Kingston,  Ontario,  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  wild  rice  (^i^anla 
aquatica).  along  the  shores  of  Rice  Lake,  a  few  miles  north  of  Cobourg. 

See  also  items  22,  42,  48-50.  52,  55,  57,  305,  316,  434,  462,  465,  468,  511, 
516. 
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IV 


Miscellaneous 
■        ,    .     . .  Bees 

Nordenskiold,  E. 

L^apicialture  Indienne.    Jo-urnal  de  la  Soci^t^  des  Amd'ricani stes  de 
Paris  (1929),  21  (l):169-182,  (224) 

Index  "biMiographique,  p.  182;  also  illustrations  and  map. 

A  collection  of  references  to  l)ee-culture  in  pre-Columtian  America 
and  pulDlished  o"bservationa  of  the  author  upon  apiculture  among  contem- 
porary South  American  Indians.     The  map  indicates  the  di striliution  of 
the  custom. 

See  also  items57,  437- 

Dogs 

Allen,  Glover  M. 

Dogs  of  the  American  a^borigines.     CamlDridge,  Mass.,  Printed  for 
the  Museum,  1920.    431-517  p.,  12  plates  (Harvard  College.  Comioarative 
Zoology  Museum,    Bulletin,  v.  63,  no.  9).  '  (225) 

An  attempt  to  gather  the  information  the  early  -travelers  recorded 
on  the  appearance  of  the  dogs  of  the  American  aborigines  and  also  to 
characterize  the  various  "breeds  that  can  he  distinguished. 

The  hihliography,  p.  504-517,  gives  "the  m.ore  'important  papers  on 
the  origin  of  the  dog,  and  on  prehistoric  :^ogs  of  the  New  World,  as 
well  as  references  to  the  aboriginal  dogs  of  America." 

The  suhject  is  treated  under  the  following  suh-heads:  Origin  of  the 
Domestic  Dog;  Origin  of  American  Dogs;  Breeds  of  American  Aboriginal 
Dogs;  Summary. 

See  also  items  37,  53,  57,  79,  231,  379,  437,  468. 

Horses 

Cardoso,  Anihal, 

Breves  noticias  y  tradiciones  sohre  el  origen  de  la  "Boleadora" 
y  del  cahallo  en  la  Reptfblica  Argentina.    Musee  Uacional  de  Historia 
Natural  de  Buenos  Aires  Anales,  28^153-181  (Buenos  Aires,  1915).  (226) 

Dohrizhoff er ,  .Martin.-  .  . 

An  account  of  the  Ahipones,  a.n  equestrian  people  of  Paraguay. 
London,  J.  Murray,  1822.     3  v,      ■  (227) 
Translated  from  the  Latin  "by  Sara  Coleridge. 
An  acccunt  of  the  South  American  horse-comolex. 
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Grinnell,  George  Bird. 

Wild  horses  and  the  Indians.    Forest  and  Strca-n,  71:::09-210, 
24B-249,  290-291  (ilug.  8,  15,  22,  1908).  (228) 

Stone,  Arthur  L. 

The  ahoric'rinal  hor setrad.er .    Red  Man,  7:19-24  (Septemher,  1914)  (229) 
Concerning  the  horses  raised  "by  the  Indians  on  the  rich  blue- joint 
grass  of  the  western  Montana  valleys. 

Wilson,  Gilhert  Livingstone.  ■ 

The  Indiairi-  and  his  horse.    Farmer,'  .:37:8,  19,  68,   72,  113,  174,  189, 

240,  256-(Jan.  4.  11,  18,  25,  Feh.  1,  1919).  (230) 
A  series  of  tales  on  the  origin,   oreexiin^,  care  and  training  of 

horses  among  the  Indians  in  the  earl?/  days,   told  "by  Tseca-matseitcic, 

or  Wolf  Chief,  to  Gilhert  L.  Wilson." 

1,  The  hirth  of  a  colt;  2,  Training  a  colt;  3,  Tending  the  herd  and 

making  of  hridles;  4,  Caring  fo-r  the  herd  in  the  winter  camp;  5,  Use 

of  horses  in  warfare. 


The  horse  and  the  dog  in  Kidatsa  cuLt-ure..    New  York,  American  museum 
press,  1924.     125-311  p.,  illus.  (American  museum  of  nat^'oral  history. 
Anthropological  papers,  v.  15,  part '  2') .  '   ■  •  "  •      ■  .(23l) 

During  1908-1913,  the  author  spent  from  one  to  two  m.onths  of  each 
year  among  the  Hidatsa  Inciians,  collecting  for  the  Museum  and  gathering 
information  as' to  their  culture.     Thir;  study  contains  only  the  portion 
of  his  data  hearing  upon,  or  associated  Ti-ith,  the  dog  and  horse  ciolture- 
complexes  of  the  trihe.  ^  " 

The  section  on  Horse  Culture,  p.  141-195,  considers  the  suhject  under 
the  follov'ins  suh-headings;     Origin;  Ideas  concerning  horses;  The  colt; 
Castration;  Stallions;  Training;  Summer  pasttoring  and  herding;  Winter 
care  of  horses;  Care  of  horses  on  the  warpath;  Protecting  pack  horses 
from  magpies;  Horsegear;  llsmes  for  horses. 

The  section  on  Dog  Culture,  p.  195-228,  under  the  following  suh- 
headings:     Origin;  The  puppy;  Castration;  Feeding;  Keftnels;  The 
village  dogs;  Dop-s  as  property;  Gathering  wo-:-d;  Collecting  wood  from 
the  river;  Fetching  firewood  and  game,  "by  tull-hoat;  Training  a  dog; 
Names  and  descriptions  of  dogs;  Children  ride  on  a  dog  travels; 
Making  a  dog  travels;  Dog  travois  shelter  tent. 

Wissler,  Clark. 

American  Indian  saddles,  horrowpd,  tcr^ther  \»'ith  other  feat^ores  of 
horse  culture  from  the  Spanish  colonisation,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century.    American  Museum  Journal,  16  (S): 496-499  (December, 
1916).  _  (232) 

"Wrapped  up  in  their  histories  is  the  whole  story  of  "bringing  the 
horse  to  the  New  World  and  in  part'.his.  domestication  in  the  Old." 

The  illustrations  show  a  Shoshon©  Indlun  saddle,  a  saddle  "being  .. 
made  in  an  Indian  camp,  and  an  Indian  travois,  a  primitive  vehicle 
consisting  of  two  trailing  poles  "bearing  a  net  or  cross  bar  for  a  load. 
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Wissler,  Clark. 

The  Indian  and  the  horae.-    American  Indian  Magazine,  7  (4):20-26 
iAxif;ust,  1920).  (233) 

A  consideration  of  the  origin  of  the  horse  in  America,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  wild  herds,  "bred  from  the  horses  of  Coronado  and  De  Soto 
were  utilized  "by  the  Indians. 

The  illustrations  show  the  following:     old  Spanish  hits  found  among 
the  Navajo  and  the  Crow;  a  woman's  saddle  used  hy  the  Blackfoot;  a 
headed  sadi-le  cloth  of  huf.falo  hide  from  the  Teton-Dakota;  a  man's 
saddle  from  the  Crow  Indians;  a  finely  carved  saddle  of  wood  used  "by 
the  Menomdni  Indians;  Plains  Indians  in  camp,  showing  a  saddle  in  the 
making  in  the  foreground,  and  horses  and  "buffalo  in  the  distance, 
from  a  painting  hy  Catlin  in  1833,   the  original  heing  in  the  Mills 
Collection;  a  pad  saddle  used  "by  the  Dakota  Indians;  a  woman's  saddle 
from  the  Wind  River  Shoshone;  a  Thompson  Indian  saddle  from  British 
Colijmihia;  a  saddle  frame;  a  crupper -for  a  woman's  saddle;  a  drawing 
"Moving  Camp  hefore  the  Day  .of -the  Horse"  hy  F.  N.  Wilson;  a  sketch 
of  a  Spanish  mount  from  a  drawing  hy  an  Aztec  in  the  time  of  Cortez; 
drawings  showing  how  the  Indian  made  his  stirrup  after  the  old  Spanish 
model. 


The  influence  of  the  horse  in  the  development  of  Plains  culture. 
American  Anthropologist,  16:1-25  ( January- March,  1914).  (234) 

The  material  of  this  article  also  appears  on  p.  252-259  of  Soiarce 
Book  on  Anthropology,  edited  hy  Alfred  Louis  Kroeher  and  Thomas  Tal-Qot 
Waterman  and  issued  as  California  University  Syllahus  Series,  no.  118 
(Berkeley,  University  of  California  Press,  1920). 

See  also  items  57,  379,  437,  443, 

Wild  Turkeys 

Scott,  James  E. 

What  we  owe  the  wild  turkey.    American  Forests  and  Forest  Life, 
30:661-652  (llovemher,  1924).  ^  (235) 
Pictures  of  wild  turkeys  accompany  the  article. 

Wright,  Alhert  Hazen. 

Early  records  for  the  wild  turkey.-  Auk,  31:334-358,  463-473; 
32:61-^81,  207-224,  348-366  (July,  1914-July,  1915).  (236) 
Bihliographical  footnotes. 

A  synopsis  of  references  to  the  wild  turkey  in  literature,  from  the 
earliest  times  to  ahout  1870. 

Zimmer,  John  T. 

The  wild  turkey.     Chicago,  Field  muscron  of  natural  history,  1924. 
15  p.,  illus.  (Field  Muse-um  of  natural  history.     Zoological  leaflet  6). (237) 

See  also  item.s  57,  462,  502. 
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Agr icuL for e  on  Indian  Heservations .in  the  United  States 
Alobott,  H. 

Apric-ol tural  progress  among  Indians.    Redman,  4:313-318  (A-oril, 
1912).  .  ^  (23B) 

Blalcely,  C.  H. 

Made-to-order  farmers;  1,  The  Sioiix  .Indian  and  the  Government. 
Dakota  Farmer,-  42:348-349  (May  1,  1922).  (239) 

"The  destiny,  past  and  future,  of  those"  trihes  of  the  Sioux  Nation 
located  upon  the  Rosebud  and  Pine  Ridge  Reservations,"  along  the 
western  part  of  the  southern  Border  of  South  Dakota. 

Blanchard,  C.  J. 

Uncle  Sam  pays  a  debt  to  Indians:  an  irrigation  system  for  the  Pimas 
of  Arizona.    American  Review  of  Reviews,  65:622-624  (June,  1922).  (240) 

The  construction  of  a  diversion  dam  on  the  Gila  River  at  Florence, 
Arizona,  completed  in  1922,  for  the  irrigation  of  62,000  acres,  35,000 
of  which  belong  to  the  Pimas. 

The  illustrations  show  the  follo"-ing:     A  Pima  Indian  family  and  their 
home  in  the  Gila  Valley,  Arizona;   the  diversion  dam  across  the  Gila  River 
at  Florence,  Arizona;  an  automobile  engine  as  motive  power  for  a  norrow- 
gage  railv;ay;  a  Pima  Indian  with  his  mule  team,  cm tiva.ting  Egyptian 
long- staple  cotton  in  Arizona. 

Bowers,  George  Ballard. 

The  original  dry-farmers  of  the  Southwest.     Southern  Workman,  58: 
453-4.58  (October,  1929).  (  241 ) 

The  present  day  agriculture  of  the  Hopi  Indians. 

The  five  illustrations  include  scenes  showine:  the  harvesting  of  corn, 
planting  corn  at  a  school,  and  peach  orchards  on  the  farm  of  a  modern 
Hopi . 

Chub buck,  Levi. 

Indian  boarding  schools  and  agricul  tur:-il  education.  Washington, 
Govt,  print,  off.,  1911.  .5  p.  (242) 

Memorial ..  .relative  to  Indian  bo<arding  schools  and  agricultural 
stations.    Ordered  to  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairr,,  February  15,  1911. 


Teaching  agriculture  in  Indian  schools.    I^i'ative  American,  14: 
151-152  (March  8,  1913).  (243) 

Collier,  John. 

Indians,  Inc.     Survey,  63:519-523,  547-549  (Feb.  1,  1930).  (244) 
:      Concerning  the  allotment  policy. 
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Collisson,^'  Charles-F.  •.  ■  ■■■  %   •.  .    -  ', 

[  A-gricul-t-uTe  on  . the  Fort  Ee.r,thold,  Uorth  Dako'ta  Reservation.] 
Iv'innea-nolis  Tri>.iane,  June  .^2,  July  ' 6,  13,  20,  1924.  '  (245) 

DahlD,  Edith  Manville. 

American  Ind;ians -n-eed  missionary .  a.^ricult-urists.    World  Ae;ric-ul  ture , ' 
■■'■2:114  (Julj^  1921).  '     -    ,       ,      " ^  (246) 

Also  availa'ole,  in  slightly  expanded  form  as  an  article  entitled 
"Missionary  Afrric-ulturists  Weeded  for  Americon  Indians"  in  the  Southern 
Workman,  51:378-381  (August,  1922). 

The  author  is  the  secretary  for  Indian  schools  of  the  National  Y.        C.  A. 

Do-naghy,  James  A. 

Pitting  the  Indian  in.-  lor '-West  Farmer,  4R  (8):  5,  17  f  AiDril  20, 
1929).  (247) 
Tnat  the  Indians  on  some  of  the  lar^^e  reserves  in  Alberta  are  doine-. 

Draper,  W.  R. 

The  Indian  as  a  farmer.    Harper's  Weekly,  45:725  (July  20,  1901).     '  (248) 
The  illustrations  show  a  rels.''mre  Indian  farmer;  Comanche  Indian  hoys 

hoeing  in  a  melon  patch;   the  Seger  Industrial  School  Colony,  Oklahoma  ■.. 

Territory;  and  Washita  and  Caddo  Indians  cloerin?:  a  corn  field. 

Faris,  C.  E. 

The  Indian  as  a- wool  c^;rower.'   Na.tional  Wool  Grower,  15  (ll):23-25 
.(lTovemher,^_  1925).  (249) 

The.  article  states,  that  arVToximately  ten  rer  cent  of  the  Indian  popu- 
lation of  tof'.ay  is  engaged  in  the  sheep  industrA''  and  that  the  Navajo  take 
the  lead  in  nunlers  and  production. 

The  three  .illustrs.tions  are  of  the  follo^-ino-:  ITavajo  owner-herder  and 
his  sheep;  one  of  the  Navajo  cesigns;  ewes  on  ^".he  Gicarilla  Apache  winter 
range. 

Fletcher,  Alice  C-  '  '  ' 

Lands  in  severalty  to  Indians;  illustrated  hy  exT^eriences  with  the  Omaha 
trihe.     American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  Proceedings 
;    (1384)  33:654-565.  ■  •    ;  (250) 

Forhes-Lindsay ,  C.  H. 

, .'  '    .  The  North  American  Indian  as  a  lahorer;  his  value  as  a  worker  and  a 

citizen.    ,Craftsm_an,  14:146-157  (May,  1908).  ( 251 ) 

An  extensive  comment  on  this  article  entitled  "Redskin  as  Lahorer  and 
Agriculturist,"  ar-nearfi  in  the  American  Revie^"'  of  Revie^i^s,  37:728-729 
(June,  190B).  • 

Haskett,  Bert. 

Stamping  out  anim.al  diseases  on  Indian  reservations.    Producer;  The 
National  Live  Stock  Monthly,  12  (2):   5,  9  (julv,  1930).  (252) 

Hermstead,  Oscar. 

Indians  join  farm  "bureau;  realizing  that  .Government  aid  T^ill  not  last 
forever,   they  welcome  "better  far- ;in^^  ideas.     Dakota  Farmer,  43:166-167 
(Feh.  15,  1923).  (253) 
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Concerning  the  Promise  Indian  ?arTners'  Clii'b  in  the  northwestern 
portion  of  Dewey  Countv,  South  .Diilcota,   the  joining  hy  six  of  their 
group  of  the  Dewey  County  Farm  Bureau,  and  the  agriculture  practiced 
"by  these  Indians. 

Hey wood,  James. 

On  the  aptitude  of  the  North  American  Indians  for  agriculture. 
Royal  Statistical  Society  Jownal,  33:456-462  (Decemher,  1870).  (254) 

A  paper  read  in  Septem.her,  1370,  hefore  Section  F  of  the  British 
Association  at  Liverpool. 

•Hoover,  J.  W. 

The  Indian  country  of  southern  Arizona.    Geographical  Review,  19: 
38-60  (January,  1929).  (255) 

Pimeria,  land  of  the  Pimas *and  Papagos;   the  Gila  River  and  its 
changed  character;   the  terraces  of  the  Gila  River  in  relation  to 
Pima  culture;  economic  conditions  of  the  Pimas;   the  Mohave  Indians; 
the  Papago  and  the  Papagueria;   the  mountain  country  and  peoples. 
There  are  15  pictures  and  3  maps. 


Tusayan:   the  Hopi  Indian  country  of  Arizona.     Geographical  Review, 
20:425-444  (J^aly,  1930).  (255) 
Bihliographical  footnotes. 

Fields  and  crops  are  considered  on  p.  434-440.    Othnr  sutjects 
included  are:   the  villages;  the  mesas;  water  and  fuel  supplies;  arts; 
movements  of  population,  past  and  present.    There  are  15  illustrations. 

Swmai-y  "by  Charles  M.  Davis  in  Social  Science  A"bstracts,  3:14935 
(Octoher,  1931). 

See  also  the  same  author's  article  on  "Uavajo  ITomadism,"  in  the 
Geographical  Review,  21:429-445  (July,  1931 ).     It  has  15  pictvjes 
and  1  map. 

Institute  for  government  research,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  pro"blem  of  Indian  administration;  report  of  a  survey  made  at 
the  request  of  Honorahle  Huhert  Work,  So^crotary  of  the  Interior, 
and  submitted  to  him  February  21,  1923.    Baltimore,  Md.,  John 
Hopkins  press,  1928.     872  p.     (its  Studies  in  administration).  (257; 

The  report  of  the  survey  made  "by  Lewis  Meriam,   technical  director; 
Ray  A.  Brown,  Henry  Roe  Cloud,  Edward  Everett  Dale,- Emma  Duke,  Herbert _ 
R.  Edw-ards,  Fayette  Avery  McKenzie,  Mary  Louise  Mark,  W.  Carson  Ryan,  jr., 
and  William  J.  Spillman, '  who  spent  7  months  in  field  work  and  8  months 
in  office  work  investigating  present  conditions  among  the  Indians. 

P.  488-515  con Rider  agriculture,  grazing  and  stock  farming,  and 
irrigation  of  Indian  lands. 
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?or  a  comment  on  this  report;   see  John  Collier's  a^-ticle  on  "Hammering 
at  the  Prison  Door,"  in  the  Svrvej,  60:389,  402-405  (July  1,  1928).  See 
also  Francis  Fisher  Kane's  article  on  "East  and  West;  The  Atlantic  City 
Conference  on  the  American  Indians,"  in  the  Survey,   61:472-474  (Jan.  15, 
1929).    This  conference  of ■  "over  eighty  men  a.nd  women,  representing  pra,c- 
tically  all  the  Indian  defense  associations  in  the  country,  as  well  as 
the  church  organi zations,  . . . apToroved  the  Meriam  report." 

The  article  entitled  "Economic  Situation  of  the  American  Indians,"  in 
the  Monthly  Labor  Review, 27: 699-703  (October, 1928),   is  based  on  this  book. 

Kinney,  J.  P. 

The  administration  of  Indian  forests.    Journal  of  Forestry,  28:1041" 
1052  (December,  1930).  (258) 

A  paper  presented  before  the  Washington  section,  Society  of  American 
Foresters,  April  24,  1930. 

Historical  background  of  the  policy  toward  Indian  lands;  present 
policies  and  problem.s  in  administering  the  forests  o^^^ed  by  the 
Indians;   the  administration  of  grazing  on  Indian  lands. 


An  Indian  tribe  practices  forestry;  on  the  Menominee  reservation 
forest  practice  has  brought  results.    American  forests  and  Forest  Life, 
34:532-534  (September,  1928).  (259) 

The  Menominee  Reservation  consists  of  ten  tov'nships  along  the  Wolf 
River  and  its  tributaries  and  the  south  branch  of  the  Oconto  River, 
fifty  miles  northwest  of  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin. 

The  illustrations  show  an  area  left  after  the  selective  cutting  of 
1926  on  the  Menominee  Reservation  was  completed;  the  nursery  and  seed- 
beds on  the  Reservation;   spruce  transplants  in  the  Menominee  Nursery. 

Leupp,  F.  E. 

Indian  land  troubles  and  how  to  solve  them.    American  Review  of 
Reviews,  42:468-472  (October,  1910).  (260) 

Lipps,  Oscar  Hiram. 

Laws  and  regulations  relating  to  Indians  and  their  lands.  [Lewiston, 
Idaho,  Lev/iston  printing  and  binding-  co.,  1913].    91  p.  (261) 

1,  Laws  and  regulations;  2,  Digest  of  decisions  relating  to  Indian 
affairs;  3,  Clas'.ified  list  of  ITez  Perce  Indians. 

McKenzie,  Fayette  Avery. 

The  Indian  in  relation  to  the  white  pop'olation  of  the  United  States, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  The  Author,  1908.    117  p.  (262) 

Thesis  presented  to  the  faculty  of  the  grad-uate  school  of  Pennsylvania 
in  partial  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy.  . ;  . 

The  following  are  the  chapter  titles:     1,  Historical  review;  2,  Indian 
status:  past  and  present;  policy  for  the  future;  3,  Results  of  citizen- 
ship; 4,  Trust  funds;  5,  Education:  kinds  of  schools;   6,  Educational 
policy;  7,  Results  of  non-reservation  school;  8,  Voluntary  agencies;  9, 
Mission  and  settlement  work;  10,  The  problem. 
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Meacham,  Lotta  Allen. 

The  Crow.  Indian  fair,,  Independer.t,  65:656-558  (Septi  17,  1908).  (263) 
The  Crow  Indian  Industrial  Fair ,. on  their  reservation  in  Montana. 

Moialton,  RolDert  H.  ' 

It's  Lo,  the  2-ich  Indian.  Hoard's  Dairyman,.  54:859  (Jan.  11,  1918).  (264) 
There  are  two  illustrations. 

Preston,  Porter  J,,  and  Charles  A.  Enif^le. 

Report  of  advisors  on  irrigation  on  Indian  reservations.  United 
States  Congress,  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  Survey  of 
Conditions  of  the  Indians  in  the  United  States,  Hearin.es...,  part 
6,  January  21,  1930.    p.  2210-2661.         ,  (265) 

' Schmeckehier ,  Laurence  Frederick. 

The  office  of  Indian  affairs:   its  history,  activities  and  organization. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  John  Hopkins  press,  1927.     591  p.  (institute  for 
Government  Research.     Service  Monographs  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment No.  48).  '  '  (266) 
Bihliography ,  p.  537-580. 

Review  ty  Joseph  C.  Green  in  the  American  Historical  Review,  34: 
857-860  (July,  1929). 

In  ch.  2,  Activities,  p.  143  ff.,   consult  such  topics  as  the  following: 
msLking  allotments  in  severalty;   supervision  over  real  estate;  education 
of  the  Indian  (kinds  of  schools,  course  of  study,  etc.);  promoting 
industrial  advancement  (irrigation,  water  supply,  and  drainage;  pro- 
motion of  agriculture  and  stock  raising;  promotion  of  home  economics;  etc.). 

See  also  the  section  of  the  ^ihliography  on  education  and  citizenship, 
p.  558-560,  and  on  proT:er-oy  q\iestions,  p.  565-573. 

Seymour,  Flora  Warren. 

Our  Indian  land  policy.    Journal  of  Land  &  Public  Utility  Economics, 
2:9  3-108  (January,  1926).  _  (267) 

The  clash  of  different  cultures;  status  of  Indian  agriculture;  Indian 
ideas  of  landed  proTDorty;   conquert  and  land  titles;   trihal  versus  individual 
rights  to  land;  land  tenure  un'3.er  the  reservation  policy;  the  attempt  to^ 
make  Indian  farmers;  land  tenure  as  factor  enco-:iraging  Indian  farming;  dis- 
posal of  s-urplus  lands;   the  rigidity  of  Indian  customs;  leasing  Indian 
allotments;  difficulties  of  allotment  policy;  land  policy,  citizenship, 
and  liquor  regulation;   the  Em^ke  Act  of  190S;  conditions  of  land  ovmership 
in  fee  simDle;  remnants  of  trihal  property;   sales  of  Indian  lands;  result 
of  allotment  policy;  persistance  of  tribal  customs;  present  status  of 
Indian  land  tenure;  results  of  policy  of  making  Indian  farm  owner-operators. 

Sipe,  Susan  B. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  plant  industry,  United  States  Department  of 
Agric^alture,  in  its  relation  to  agricul  t^oral  instruction  in  Indian 
schools.    National  "Education  Association,  Jo\u'nal  of  Proceedings  and 
Addresses,  1905:938-947.         •      -  (268) 
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Smith,  John  .  '.' 

Interior  Indians'  agri  cul  tiiral  efforts;  the  native  Indians  of 
British  Colwi'bia  arc?  astov.i:-hir..?  tho  7'hitec.  uy  •th'^ir  oroirre^rive 
methods.    Ag:ri cultural  Jo-urnal  [British  Columhia]  ,  5:112  ( June ,  1920 ) .  (269) 

Sniff en,  Matthew  K. 

Af^riculti^re  and  the  Indians  of  North  America,    Worla  Agriculture, 
1:69  (January,  1921).  ..  (270) 

The  author  is  secrt:tary"cf  the  Indian  Kights  Association. 

Steece,  Henry  M. 

Corn  culture  amonr  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest.    Uat"'aral  History, 
21:414-424  (July-Au£u.st,  1921).  (27l) 

This  article  is  reprinted  in  the  Indian  School  Journal,  22  (3): 9-19 
(Chilocco,  Oklahoma,  Octoher,  1922),  T^ith  illustrations. 

Description  of  the  agricultural  methods  of  the  puehlo  and  the  nomadic 
Indians  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

The  illaxstrations  show  the  follo'-'in?:  charred  corn  from  pit  in  pre- 
historic conm-'uial  dTrelling  on  mesa  north  of  Los  Alamos  Canon,  Nev: 
Mexico;  hill  of  corn  at  Zuni  Puehlo,  V.qt  Mexico;  agricultural  implements 
of  the  natives  of  Laguna  Puehlo,   the  hoes  havin.?  "been  fashioned  from  old 
shovels  and  the  '■I'^ndles  made  r^f  rriinon;   the  Heppatinna  a  Ziini  shrine  in 
the  midst  of  a  large  Indian  cornfield,   the  strijcture  "being  consecrated 
to  the  center  of  the  earth  over  \''hich  spot  it  is  supposed  to  stand;  a 
Is-vajo's  corn  crop;  a  Hopi  Intiian  dc-monstrating  his  method  of  corn  plant- 
ing; Laguna  Indi-m  husking  corn  into  a  .sacking  apron;  Pima  granaries  at 
Sacaton,  Arizona;   corn  dr./ing  on  the  house  tops  at  San  Felipe  Puehlo, 
New  Mexico;   corn  in  a  dooryard  at  Lacuna;  field  of  Hopi  corn  and  melons 
at  the  foot  of  the  First  Mesa,  Polacca,  Arizona,  produced  without  irriga- 
tion; exterior  view  of  a  kiva  or  esi-ufas,  iinderground  rooms  where  the 
secret  fraternities  hold  their  ceremonials;  Hopi  Indians  mai<:ing  "bread. 

Steele,  G.  F. 

Indians  good  farmers;  Blood  Indians  in  southern  Al"berta  started 
farming  a  few  years  ago  ancl  have  made  good.    Nor'-'^est  Farmer,  44 
(20):  56-57  (Oct.  20,  1925).  "  (272) 

United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census, 

Agricultiu-e  on  Indian  reservations.     12th  Census,  1900,  v,  5,  p. 
717-740.  (273) 

Unsigned, 

Indian  agricultural  fairs.  Red  Man,  8  (4)  Decemher,  1915,  (274) 
The  entire  numher  is  devoted  to  the  subject  indicated  "by  the  title. 


Indian  allottee  acquires  f^all  equita'blo  estate.  Michigan  Law 
Review,  19:222-223  (December,  1920). 


(275) 
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Unsigned. 

Indian  fairs.     Outlook,  111:591-592  (Nov.  10,  1915).  (276) 
Indian  fairs  as  related  to  the  -orof^ress  that  modern  Indians  are 
making  in  agriciol.ture.     The  fir.st  Indian  fair  vfas  held  on  the  Crow 
..Reservation  in, Montana  in  the  fall  of  1905;  in  1915,  nearly  one 
''h-undred  fairs  were  held.     On  page  108  of  the  same  issue  there  is  a 
picture  of  an  Indian  exhihitor  and  exhihits  at  an  agricultural  fair_. 


Indian  forests.  American  Forestry,  36:223  (April,  1930).  (277) 
An  editorial  on  the  forested  lands  helonging  to  the  Indians, 


Land  tenure  and  the  organization  of  agriculture  in  Inlian  reserva- 
tions in  the  United  States.     International  Review  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  8  (5):63-76  (May,  1917).  (278) 


Navajo  fair.    Red  Man,  7:129-132  (Decemher,  1914).  (  279) 

Extracts  from  this  article  are  reprinted  with  the  title  "Navajo 
Fair,"  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  41:400-405  (Sep- 
temher,  1915),  with  five  illustrations.    The  fair  described  is  held 
at  the  Government  school  and  agency  on  the  San  Juan  River  in  New 
Mexico . 


Severalty  hill  and  Indian  lands.    Outlook,  81:1045  (Dec.  30,  1905).  (280) 


A  visit  to  primitive  farmers.    Farmer's  Advocate  and  Home  Magazine, 
65:1192  (Aug.  7,  1930).  (281) 

A  report  of  the  comments  of  Mary  McLean  who  spent  many  years  among 
the  Hopi  Indians  of  Arizona. 

¥enz,  Alfred. 

In  the  heart  of  the  corn  country.    Dakota  Farmer,  36:1068-1070 
(Oct.  15,  1916).  ■  (282) 

The  corn  growing  of  the  Mandan  Indians  on  the  Upper  Missouri  River. 

Wilson,  Owen. 

Rescuing  a  people  hy  an  irrigating  ditch;   the  making  over  of  the 
Pima  Indians.    World's  Work,  22:'l4815-14817  (September,  1911),      '  (283) 

Three  of  the  pictures  are  of  Pima  Indian  farmers,  one  is  of  a 
school  house, 

Wojta,  J.  F. 

An  Indian  farmers'  institute.    Hoard's  Dairyman,  57:1141  (June  27, 
1919).  (284) 
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The  two-day  Indian  Farmers'  Institute  held  at  Lac  du  Flamheau, 
Vilas  County,  Wisconsin,  in  April,  1919. 

The  illustration  shows  Indians  takintr  lessons  in  juc'gine:  seed 
corn  and  cutting  seed  potatoes. 

Wojta,  J.  P. 

Lac  Du  Flamheau  Indian  reservation.    Hoard's  Dairyman,  58:174 


Tlie  illustration  shoT."s  Indians  jud.?:ing  dairy  cows  at  an  Indian 
farmers'  institute. 


Wisconsin  Indians  in  farming.    Wisconsin  Archaeolo,sist,  6:115-119 


A  rd'sijmd'  of  what  has  "been  done  in  the  way  of  giving  the  Indians 
in  Wisconsin  help  in  "bettering  their  farming  methods.    Members  of 
the  Menominee  trihe  started  the  movement  "by  making  a  request  of  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  in  1914, 

See  also  items  104,  425,  428,  436,  447,  466,  522  -523. 


(Aug.  22,  1919). 


(2S5) 


(September,  1927). 


(286) 
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UNCULTIVATED  PLMTS  USED  BY  THE  AMEHICA.H  INDIANS 

.  ■  l' 

Food  and  Industrial  Plants 

Alcocer,  G-a"briel  V.  , 

Catalogo'  d.e  los  frutos  coTieBti'bles  I/exicanos.    Analns  del 
Museo  Nacio-;al  de  Mexico  (s'-rios  2)  2  (l905):41i-488.  (287) 

Altamirano,  Eernando. 

Historia  natiiral  aplicado  rie  los  antiq^'oos  Mexicanos.  Anales 
del  Institute  Md'dico  Nacional  Mexico,  2: 26] -272  (Decemlser,  1896).  (288) 

TralDajo  lefdo  en  el  XI  Cont^reso  Internacional  de  Americanistas, 
re\mido,  en  la  Ciudad  de  ^^d'xico  del  15  al  23  de  OctulDrc  de  1895. 

Andrade,  Alfredo  Ant  de. 

Estudo  das  materias  corantes  de  ori^em  vegetal  em  uso  entre  os 
indins  do  Brazil  c  das  plantas  do'q^-ie  procedem.    Archives  MuseiJin 
ITacional,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  28:175-199  (Deccmtor,  1926).  (289) 
Bi"blio graphical  footnotes. 

Vornaculsr  names  8j*e  used  arsd  there  are  three  colored  plates. 

Barrows,  David  Prescott, 

The  ethno-hotany  of  the  Coahuilla  Indians  of  Southern  California. 
Chicago,  University  of  Chicrj-c^o  press,  1900.  82  p.  (290) 

A  dissertation  suhmi ttecl,  to  thi  iL-culti'- s  of  the  gradiiate  schools 
of  art,  literature,  and  science,  in  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy  in  Juno,  1897. 

3il:liogr aph i c al  f o o t n o t - j s . 

Hote  rarticularly  ch.  5,  Plant  Materials  Used  in  Manufact\ires  and 
Arts,  p.  45-50;  ch.  6,  The  Gathering,  Pret).?.ration ,  and  Storing  of 
Poods,  p.  50-54;   ch.  7,  Pood  Plants  of  the  Coahuilla  Indians,  p.. 54-73; 
ch.  7,  Drinks,  Narcotics,  and  "Medicines,  p.  53-82, 

P.  25-31,  54-70  are  reprinted  on  p.  223-238  in  Source  Book  in 
Anthropolo^"^',  edited  by  Alfred  Louis  Kroe"ber  and  Thomas  Talhot 
Wateman,  and  issued  as  California  University  Syllahus  Series,  no. 
118  (Berkeley,  University  of  California  Press,  IP'-'O). 

Barry,  J,  Neil  son. 

Use  of  soil  products  hv  Indians.    Oregon  Historical  Quarterly, 
30:43-52  (March,  1929).  (291) 
Bitliographical  footnotes. 

From  an  address  read  'before  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution 
at  Portland,  Oregon,  January  11,  1929. 

Oregon  Territoi-y  is  the-  r  -gion  covered  "by  the  study. 
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Bartram,  William. 

O"bservations  on  the  (Tfeek  and  Cherokee  Indians,  "by  William  Bartram, 
1789.    ?/ith  prefatory  anf^.  , surpl r.men tary  notes,  "by  E.        Sqnier.  Trans- 
actions of  the  tlmerican  T:thno logical  Society  (1853)  3!l-81.  (292) 

See  the  following  sections;.    Disease  and  Remedies,  p.  43-47;  and 
Pood,  and  Means  of  Subsistence,,  po  47-50', 

Beckwith,  Martha  Warren.  .  '  ..  ''  \ 

iJotes  on  Jamaican  ethno'botany; .  1,  Plant  medicines;  2,  Food  plants. 
Poughkeepsie,  IT.Y.,  Vassar  cpllego,  1927..  47  p.  (Folklore  foundation 
puhli cations,  no.  8).  ;  (293) 

Index  to  references,  p.' 1-2. 

Benoist,  Raymond. 

Une  noij-velle  espfece  de  -Brunfelsia  ( Solanac^es ) ,  plante  magi  que 
des  Indiens  du  HautrAmazone.-.  Bulletin  de  la  Socid'tef  Eotanique  de 
France,  75: 294-296  (March-Apri.1 1928 ) .  (294) 
Brunfelsia  tastevini,-  nov-.  sp.;  vernacular  name,  keya-hon#. 

Bertoni,  Guillermo.  ... 

La  yerta  mate;  una  planta.  sim"bolica  de  America,    Annaes  do  XX 
Congresso  Internacional  de  ilmer i can istas  real izado  no  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
de  20  a  30  de  Agosto  de  1922  [international  Congress  of  Americanists, 
20th,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1922],  1:91-93  (Rio  de  Janeiro,  Imprensa 
nacional,  1924).  ■  _  -.  (295) 

Bourke,  John  G-.  .  .. 

The  folk-foods  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  and  of  northern  Mexico. 
Jo-arnal  of  Jknerican  Folk-lore,  8:41-71  ( January- fferch,  1895).  (296) 

Brown,  Rohert  (of  Cam.pster) 

On  the  vegetable . products  used  "by  the  Uorth-West  Am.erican  Indians 
as  food  and  medicine,  in  the  arts,  and  in  supersitious  rites. 
Transactions  of  the  Botanic^J.  Society  of'.Edingurgh  (1868)  9:378-396.  (297) 

Al'jo  printed  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  2d  series,  10:89-94,  168-174 
(August  and  September,  1868). 

Bushnell,  David  I. 

The  Choctaw  of  Bayou  Lacorah,  St.  Tammany  Parish,  Louisiana. 
Washington,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1909.     35  p.,  illus.,  map.  (Smith- 
sonian Institution.  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology.    Bulletin  48).  (298) 

See  the  follo^ving  sections:     Food,  supply  and  preparation,  p.  8-10; 
Baskets,  p.  i3-15;  Medicinal _ plant s  and  treatment,-  p.  23-24.  Plate 
7  shows  an  old  mortar  made  of  "black  gum;  plate  8,  an  Indian  woman 
pounding  corn  in  a  wooden  mortar.".. 

Candolle,  Alphonse  de.  ••' ■  ■  ■ 

Origin  of  cultivated  plants,    ITew  York,  D.  Appleton  &  co.,  1902.     ■  ■ 
468  p.  (299) 

Original  French  edition,  1883;   first  American  edition,  1885. 

Review  "by  Asa  Gray  and  J.  Hammond  Tr-um"bull  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Science,  3d  series,  25:241-255  (April,  1883). 
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Cham'berlain,  Lucia  Sarah. 

?-la'^itP  v,sp.d-  "bj^- ■fie.;  TT?'^i.^mp  o:^ /E-istei^n  Am'^r i ca.  Am'-rir.an 
lTa.tm:alist,  35:1-10.  (_J-aRuary,  .1901 ). 

List  of  the  works  from  which  the  information  7ia.s  o"btained,  p* 
9-10. 

The  initial  sentence  reads:   "The  follov.'ing  list  of  plants  used 
"by  the  ITorth- American  Indians  inhahiting  the  co'ontry  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  was  conrciled  during  a  course  given  to  students 
of  RadcliffG  Co.lle.ge.  in  1899-1900,  at  the  P 'atody  Muse-'jm,  Dr. 
Frank  Russell  of  the  Department  of  American  Archaeology  and  Eth- 
nology of  Harvard  University."     The  English  common  names  are  given; 
they  are  arranged  according  to  their  uses  under  the  name  of  the 
Indian  tri"be. 


(300) 


4 


Chamherl in,.  Ralph  V.  , 

The  ethno-hotary  of  the  Gosiute  Indians  of  Utah.    Academy  of 
Nat'oral  Science  of  Philadelphia  Proceedings  (1911 )  63:24-99. 

Also  issued  under  the  same  title  as  American  Anthropological 
Association  Memoir,  2  (5):329-405  (May,'  1911).    Here  the  sulDject 
is  considered  under  the  following  sub-headings:     vegetal  products 
used  as  food;  "beverages;   chewing-gums;   smoking;  domestic  "objects; 
habitations;  medicinal  plants.    P.  360-405  give  a  list  of  plants 
according  to  scientific  names,  with  popular  and  Gosiute  equivalents. 


(301) 


Some  plant  names  of  the  Ute  Indians.  American  Anthropologist, 
11:27-40  (January,  ]909). 

Lists  of  plants  according  to  scientific  names,  p.  32-37; 
Alphabetical  list  of  plc^nts  according' to  Utc  nam.e^,  p.  37-40. 


(302) 


Chesnut,  Victor  King. 

Plants  u-sed  by  the  InclianG  of  Mendocino  County,  California. 
Washington,  1902.  114  p.,  illus.     (United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.'  .  Division  of  Botany.     Contributions  from  the  United 
States  National  Herbari^om,  7  ( 3): 295-408). 


(303) 


Claude,  Joseph. 

Plantas  tintc5'reas  de  Araucania.    Rovista  Chilena  de  Historia 
Natural  (1929)  33:354-374,   illus.     ..  .  " 


(304) 


Clinton,  DeWitt.  '  ' 

An  introductory  discourse,  deliverec":  before  the  literarj''  and 
philosophical  society  of  New  York  on  the  foui'th  of  May,  1814, 
NcTT  York,  Published  by  David  Longworth,  I'-^lo.     143  p. 

See  the  folio -.'ing:     Note  32,  v.  127-128,  on  food  plants  used  by 
Indians;  note  33,  p.  128-131,  on  wild  rice;  note  34,  p.  132-133,  on 
Y/heat;  note  35,  p.  133-134,  on  fodccr  grasses;  note  36  -  note  37, 
p.  134-138,  on  geographical .distribution  and  introduction  of  plants. 


(305) 
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Coville,  Frederick  Vernon. 

Directions  for  collecting  specimens  and  infornation  i jlustrating 
the  alDoriginai  uses  of  plants.    Washington,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1895. 
8  p.  (United  States  National  MtLse-um  Bulletin  39,  Part  j),  (306) 

General  remarks;  material  to  "be  collected;  description  of  speci- 
mens, and  notes;  ahoriginal  uses  of  plants. 


ITotes  on  the  plants  used  by  the  Klamath  Indians  of  Oregon, 
Washington,  1897.    22  p.     (United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Division  of  Botany,     Contrihutions  from  the  United  States  National 
Herharium,  5  (2):  87-108).  (307) 


Wokas,  a  primitive  food  of  the  Klamath  Indians.    United  States 
National  Museum  Annual  Report,  1902:725-739,  13  illus.  (308) 

A  detailed  record  of  the  methods  used  "by  the  Indians  in  harvest- 
ing and  preparing  .their  crop  of  wokas,  or  waterlily  seed,  on  Klamath 
Marsh  which  contains  ahcut  10,000  acres  of  a.  solid  growth  of  wokas. 

The  illustrations  include  views  of  the  following;     a  wokas  gather- 
er's camp;  wokas  gatherer's  "boat  and  pole;  one  day's  harvest  of  two 
women;  wokas  on  a  mealing  stone;  wokas  drying  pile  and  implements; 
Indian  extracting  wokas  seeds, 

Dahlgren,  B.  E.  . 

Cacao.     Chicago,  Field  Museijm  of  Natural  History,  1923,  14  p., 
illus.     (Chicago,    Field  Huse-um  of  Natural  History.    Botany  Leaflet 
4).      ,  ■  (309) 

"Long  "before  the  discovery  of  the  American  continent,   cacao  was 
used  and  cultivated  from  Mexico  to  Ecuador.     It  is  thus  a  distinctly 
American  contrihution  to  the  world's  food  resources." 

Densmore,  Frances. 

Chippewa  customs.    Washington,  U.S.  Govt,  print,  off.,  1929.  204  p.  , 
map,  116  illus,     (Smithsonian  Institution,    Bureau  of  American  Ethno- 
logy,   Bulletin  66).  (310) 
Authorities  cited,  p.  195-196. 

Note  particularly  p.  39-44  on  food,  and  p.  119-131  on  the  cycle 
of  work  during  the  year. 


Uses  of  plants  "by  the  Chi'opewa  Indians.    United  States  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology  Annual  Report  (1926-27)  44:274-397,  35  plates, 
Washington,  U.S,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1928,  (311) 

Review  hy  T.  F.  Mcllwraith  in  the  Canadian  Historical  Review, 
10:361  (Decemher,  1929);  "by  Willoughby  M.  Ba'Dcock  in  Minnesota 
History,  10:440-441  (December,  1929). 

Most  of  the  monograph  is  devoted  to  plants  used  as  food  and 
medicine,  plants  used  as  dyes,  plants  used  as  charms,  and  plants 
used  in  useful,  and  decorative  arts. 
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Tewkes,  Jesse  T17a.lt er. 

A  contr ution  to  ethno^otany.   ■  ^^erican  Anthropolosi 3t,  9:14-21 
(January,  1895).         .     _  '  (312) 

A  fraginent  of  a  study  ori^rinally  •"onder taken  ty  J.  G.  OT^ens  and  J. 
Walter  Fev-kes  on  the  foods  and  resoijrces  of  the  Hopi  Indians. 

Francisca.ns ,   Saint  Michaels,  Arizona. 

An  ethnologic  dictionary  of  tho  ITavaho  language.     Saint  Michaels, 
Ariz.,  Franciscan  Father t-,,  1910.     536  p.,  illus.  (313) 

Classified  plant  lir>t,  p.  179-203;  Navaho  foods,  p.  204-220;  sheep 
raising,  p.  257-259;  agriculture,  p.  259-270. 

Gerard,        R.  -  ■ 

Plant  names  of  Indian  origin..    Garden  and  Forest,  -9:250-253, 
262-263,  282-283,  .292-293,  302-303  (June  21,  July  1,  15,  22,  29,  1896). (314) 

Gilmore,  Melvin  Randolph, 

Dispersal  "by  Indians  a  factor  in  the  extension  of  discontinuous 
distribution  of  certain  species  of  native  -plants.    Michigan  Academy 
of  Science,  Arts  and  Letters,  Papers  (1931)  13:89-94.  (315) 


Indian  food  products  from  n'..tive  T/ilrl  plants.     Good  Health,  61  (9): 
18-19,  46;    (10):  12-1  i,  28  (  Septemher  and  Octoher,  1926).  (316) 

The  article  deals  largely  rith  rild  rice  (Zizania  aquatica);  seeds 
of  T7ild  sunflower  (Helianthus  a.nnuus);  ground  "bean  (Falcata  comosa); 
and  all  kinds  of  nc-tive  nuts.    There  are  6  illustrations. 

It  is  summarized  under  the  title,  Corn  as  the  Indians  Cooked  It, 
in  the  literary  Digest,  90  (8):29  (A^ag.  21,  1926),  mth  2  illustra- 
tions.    The  one  shoT/s  the  green  ears,,  still  in  their  husks,  "being 
laid  on  a  "bed  of  willor  poles;  the  other,  the  roasting  process. 

The  Indian  garden.     Indi-n  JTotes,  3:209-213  (July,  1926).  (317) 
The  American  Ethno'cot-nical  Garden  was  tegun  in  1925  hy  the  Museum 
of  the  American  Inaian,  Heye  Foundation,  on  a  tract  of  lanci  given  hy 
Archer  M.  H-ontington  in  the  Eronx  near  Pelham  3ay  Park  at  the  suggestion 
and  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Gilmore.     There  are  three  illustrations. 

The  University  of  Michigan  is  nor  developing  a  similar  "botanical 
museum.     It  is  knovTi  as  the  Ethnohotanical  Museum. 

■  '   '  '      ■  « 

Indian  lore  and  Indian  ^i-ardens.     Ithaca,  II. Y.,  Published  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Coordinating  co'incil  on  natiire  activities  by 
the  Slingerland-Comstock  co.,  [1930.]  1  v.,  illus.,  nnps.  (318) 

ITote  the  follovin>r  lists:  native  plants  as  used  hy  Indians,  p. 
32-33;  nuts  and  seeds,  p.  34-35;  native  rild  fruits,  p.  3^36;  plants 
used  for  mrkinr  tea-like  "beverages,  p.  36;  sugar  sources,  p.  37;  plants 
used  for    perfumes,  p.  37;  plants  used  for  dyes  and  stoins,  p.  38;  fi"ber 
plants,  p.  38;  g^ims  and  resins,  p.  38;   some  plant  remedies,  p.  38;  and 
the  list  of  useful  "books  for  •'jnder standing:  of  Indian  life,  p.  39. 
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G-ilmore,  Melvin  Randolph.  ■  , 

Indians  ano  conservation  of  '"jative  life,     Torreya,  27;97-98  (Uovem"ber- 
Deceml3or,  1927).  '       ,       .      ■  (319) 

The  fianciamental  difference  in  the  attitude  of  -mind  of  wnite 
people  and  of  Indians  with  regard  to  the  indigenous  fauna  and  flora. 


Some  native  Ho'br.rxska  plants  vlth  their  uses  Dy  th.e  Dakota, 
Uehraska  State  Hist.-.rical  Society  Collections,  (1913)  17:358-370.  (320) 

The  result  of  inquiry  amonr  the  Oglala  D>a]<:ota  on  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation,  August,  1912. 


A  stmly  in  the  ethnoliotany  of  the  Omaha  Indians.    Ilehraska  State 
Historical  Society  Collections  (1913)  17:314-357.  (321) 
Economic  plants  "by  families,  p.  337-349. 

Plants  arranged  according  to  uses  among  the  Omaha,  p.  349-353. 
Bibliography  on  economic  'ootany  of  American  aborigines,  p.  353-357. 
A  thesis  submitted  to  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Uobraska 
as  part  of  the  requirements  for.  the  degree  of  master  of  art3,  June,  1909. 

Uses  of  plants  by  the  Indians  of  the  l>  issouri  River  region.  United 
States  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  Annual  Report  (1911-12),  33:43-154. 
Washington,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1919.  (322) 

Bibliography,  p.  153-154. 

Also  issued  separately. 

This  monograph  is  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  relation  of  the  native 
people  of  the  plains  to  one  phase  of  their  indigenous  physical  environ- 
ment.   The  region  specially  represented  is  Nebraska,  and  the  Teton, 
Dakota,  Omaha,  Poroka,  and  Pawnee  localities.    Por  a  review  see  A,  L. 
Kroeber  in  the  American  AnthropolO!°:ist,  22:384-385  (October-December, 
1920). 

The  article  by  0.  A.  Stevens  entitled  "Uses  of  Plants  by  the  Indians," 
in  Science,  52:99-101  (Jiily  30,  1920),   is  iminly  a  review  of  the  study 
by  Dr.  G-ilmore  here  cited. 


Vegetal  remains  of  the  Ozark  bluff-dweller  cultiire.  Michigan 
Academy  of  Science,  Arts  and  Letters,    Papers  (1930)  14:83-102, 
4  illus.  (323) 

List  of  the  species  of  seod-bearing  plants  in  taxonomic  order 
by  families  from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  p.  93-102. 

Part  of  the  findings  of  the  archaeological  explorations  conducted 
on  the  upper  course  of  the  Fhite  River  in  Carrol  and  Benton  counties 
in  Arkansas,  and  on  the  Ilk  River  in  McDonald  County,  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  Missouri  in  the  spring  and  shimmer  of  1922  and  the 
early  part  of  1923  by  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  New  York. 
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G-oddard,  Pliny  !Earle. 

Lifo  e.ri'X  crxLir^r^  of  the  Hupa.    Bcrk.-ley,  '^Jnivnr'r-ity  Tr-???.,  1903. 
88  p.,  illus.    ■(Ci:.li.fOrriia.    University.    Puol icatiom^  in  im-^rican 
Archaeologj'  and  Ethnoloe::/,  v.  1,  no.  l).  '  (324) 

See  p.  Cl-32  on'iood" 

G-ore,  James  Howard. 

Tuckahoe,  or  Indian  Proad,     Smithsonian  Institution  Ann-ual 
Report,  18R1:  e87>-701,.  5  ,ill\is.  (325) 
Bihliography  of  "tucliahoe,  p.  700-701.    Also  issued  separately. 

G-orman,  Martin  W. 

Economic  hotany  of  Southe-istern  Alaska.    Pittonia  (1896)  3:65-85.  (326) 

Harms,  Herm.ann.  :    .    ,   ■  •• 

tfbersicht  der  Birher  in  Al tperuani schen  G-rahern  Gefundenen  : 
Pflanzenreste.    Festschrift  Ed^oard  Seler,  p.  157-186,  illus. 
(Stuttgart,  Verlag  von  Strecker  \md  Schroder,  1922).  (327) 

Harris,  George  Henry. 

The  Indian  "bread  root  of  the  Senecas.    Waterloo,  N.Y.,  Observer 
electric  print,  1890.     8  p.  (-328) 
Prohahly  Arum  triphyllum. 


Root  foods  of  the  Seneca  Indians.    Rochester  Academy  of  Science 
Proceedings,  1:105-117,  illus.     (January,  1889,   to  June,  1891).  (329) 

Harshherger ,  John  W. 

Phy togeographic  influences  in  the  arts  and  industries  of 
.American  ahorigines.    Bulletin  of  the  Geographical  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  4:137-153  (April,  1906).  (330) 


The  piorposes  of  ethno-hotany .    Botanical  Gazette,  21:145-154 
(March,  1896).  (331) 

"To  the  TJorld's  Pair  in  1893  was  hrou^rht  a  unique  collection 
of  ohjects  ohtained  throuf"h  the  lih^rality  of  !/r.  Hazzard  hy  the 
Wetherill  orothers  in  the  Mancos  canon,  Colorado.    Never  "before 
in  the  history  of  American  archaeology  had  such  a  complete  series 
of  ohjects  "been  "brought  together  for  stu'^^y  and  comparison.  The 
University  of  Pennsylvania  was  fort-v:nate  in  securing  through  the 
efforts       :','r.  Culin  the  loan  of  the  entire  collection,  which 
stands  un.ivalled  in  shewing  a  large  scries  of  interesting  things; 
plant  products  in  the  form  of  food,  dress,  and  house"ftold  utensils 
heing  very  largely  represented.     It  is  to  the  description  of  the 
plants  and  plant  products  that  this  article  is  directed." 

The  article  is  also  in  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  Pro- 
ceedings (1896)  18:73-81.     T'nis  version  was  given  as  a  lecture  "be- 
fore the  University  Archaeological  Association,  Deccm'ber  4,  1895. 
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Haskin,  Leslie  L»  ,  ^  . 

Frontier  food;  ipo,  or  yampa,   sustained  the  pioneer c.  ITati-irG 
Magazine,  14:171-172  (SepteniTDer,  1929).  '  (332) 

The  illustration  shows  ?\  statue  .if  Saca-^rawea,  the  I^:3ian  v.^oman 
guide  of  Leris  and  Clark,  in  Portland,  Orr.flron.    She  i,'*trofluced  the 
carums  and  was  the  first  to  diccloso  the  t'r.stinscS  o-^'  these  plants 
to  white  men.     The  fruit  of  three  sjjecies  of  Urnhelli ferae:  Carijm 
killoggii,  C.  gairdneri  and  C.  orfgariun,  was  u.sed  oj  Klamath 
Indians,  who  originally  called  it  "kash." 

Havard,  Valery;. 

Drink  plants  of  the  ITorth  American  Indians,    Bulletin  of  the 
Torrcy  Botanical  Cluh,  23:33-46  (Peh.  29,  1896).  (333) 

The  plants  are  considered  vrAer  the  foil  onir:--  heads:  those 
yielding  alcoholic  liauors;  those  yieldin-.3  s tircul atin^r,  exiiilarating 
or  intoxicating  principles  other  thin  -t.lcohol;  an.':;  those  :furnishing 
palatahle  juices,  or,  oy  infusion,  oleasant  ■bcverai-es  more  or  less 
used  to  quench  thirst. 


The  food  plcnts  of  the  North  ;\merican  Indians.    Bulletin  of  the 
Torroy  Botanical  Cluh,  22:98-123  (M-J.rch  27,  1895).  (334) 

H err era.  Fortunate  L.  ■ 

Fitolatrfa  indfgena;  pla.ntas  y  flores  sirahdlicas  de  los  Inkas, 
Inca,  1:440-446  (April-June,  1923).  (335) 

Hough,  Walter. 

Tne  environmental  interrelations  in  Arizoia.  AT^erican 
AnthropolcTist,  11:133-155  (May,  1398).  (336) 

List  of  plants  utilized  hy  Hori  Indian;:  jirrar;'ed  accordim:  to- 
uses,  p.  142-150;  Systematic  list  of  species,  p.  152-155, 


The  Hopi  in  relation  to  their  pl^j.nt  en vironzr.ent.  Aroerican 
Anthropologist,  10:33-44  (Fehrmry,  1P97).  (337) 

The  plants,  considered  and  later  enu-^eratod,  o.re  grouped  into  a 
numher  of  classes,  according  to  their  uses  for  I'^od,  house  huilding, 
dress  and  adornment,  domestic  life,  arts,  agricu].ture  sr'j.  -'orage, 
medicine,  religion,  and  folk-lore. 

HrdliSka,  Al^s. 

Physiol ogiccl  and  medic?Q  o'hservations  ar'ionr'  the  Indians  of 
Southwestern  United  States  -uxd  Jlorthern  Mexico,    YJasbin':::ton,  (rovt, 
print,  off.,  .1908.    450  p.,  illus.     (iTnitCvl  States  Bu-^eau  of 
American  Ethnolo  .gy.    Bulletin  34).  (338) 

Bihliogruphy,  p.  407-425. 

See  Food,  p.  19-26;  and  Native  foods,  p.  257-265. 
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Joyce,  T.  A. 

Yerta  matd';  the  _  tea  of  South  America.  Pan-Arr.erican  Marazine,  33: 
307-328  (Novemher-Cecernher,  1921).  •  -  ' 

Bi"bl iO'era'ohy  of  the  Forkr-  to  •"•hich  reference' if  male  in  the  -paper 
p.  327-328. 

A  historical  inavary  into  the  oi'ia:in  «n.'i  of  yf-i'ha  inatd". 

There  are  illustration.-.. 

Lampman,  Ben  Kur.  ■      •  '  ■ 

Savage  gardens,  natiare' s  crop  for  her  nut-hiroY'n  children.  ^Tatixre 

Magazine,  12:32-34  (July,  1928)'. 

Concerning  the  Sagittaria  latifolia,  or  arrowhead  lilv,  'he 

famous  Tfapatoo  of  the  j'ultnoTi:i'.ih'  Indi?^ns.     Its  tuher?  'v^rere  used  for 

food.     Tvo  of.  the  ullustr'ations  'a.re  of  th^:-;  lily;   "the  third  i?.  of 

its  tuhcrs. 

Laufer,  Berthold. 

The  American  plant  migration.  Scienti  fic  Ilonthly,  28:239-251 
(March,  1929). 

A  careful  statemont  of  the  significance  of  plant  cultivations  in 
the  development  of  nankin'.l.     In  refr-rence  to  the  United  States,  the 
author  recognizes  four  strata  of  rlant-cul civations:     (l )  those 
poc-'Oliar  to  the  ahorigines  of  America,   su''";Gequently  aro"."ited  "by  the 
white  settlers,  T'ho  also  succeeded  in  cultivating  ^7il>l  sriecies  of 
North  America;  (2)  plants  introduced  f i  om  England  in  colonip.1  times; 
(■:3)  American  plants  intro'-uced  from  the  "Jest  Indie-;-;  in  the  seven- 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries;  (4)  numerous  plnnt?;  hrou^-ht  over 
from  China  and  Japan  from  the  eighteenth  centijry  ompar':  to  the 
present  day.    Detailed  attention  i-:  ,eiven  to  the  potato  -^nd  the 
pineapple. 

Lea,  FraniC  T. 

Indian  "bread  miokers  in  YoL-enite.    Overlan";,  64: 24-2o'  ( July ,  1-914) 
A  "brief  account  of  the  rrocess  of  collectin.-^  and  preparing  acorns 
for  food  "by  .the  Yos'-iriite  Indians,  a  proce;-.s  rhich  has  he.-n  followed 
perhaps  for  cent^iries.    The  illustr?',tion  rhors  one  of  the  Indian 
hreadmalcer rj  posing  in  her  cahin.    ■  •■  . 

Lloyd,  John  Uri.  ■  ^ 

Origin  and  history  of  p.ll  th--^  pnarmacopoeial  vegetable  drugs, 
chemicals  and  preparations  with  "bi^liO'^raTihy.  Vol.  1,  Vegcta'ble 
drugs,     Cincinnati,  Ca?:ton  press,  1921,     i^.j  p.,  illu?.. 

Bi-Dliojraphy,  p.  357-424. 

Prepared  under  the  aui^pice?  of  and  pu'blished  Vy  the  American  Drug 
Man'uactv-rers'  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Consult  tahle  of  contents  and  index  for  references  to  -nertinent 
material. 
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Loesener,  ThRodor.  • 

Uter  Maya-Naraen  -unci  ]}Tutzanwend'j.ng  Y-ucateki  ?cher  Pflanzen. 
Festschrift  Eduard  Seler,  p.  331-343  (S  tntt^^art ,  Vorlag  von 
Strec^<:er  tmd  Schroder,  1,)P2),  (344) 

Maldonado,  Angel,  and  Ediiardo  "'laldor.ac.o , 

Contrihucion  al  cstudio  de  los  prodv.ctos  vegetal3o  que  se  en 
cuentran  cn  los  "restos  de  cocina"  procolornbinos  dc  taxn-'O  Inga. 
Archives  de  la  Asociacio'n  por-ua^a  pai-f  el  Progreso  de  la  Cioncia 
(1921)  1:119-130,  7  plates.  ,  (345) 

Bi'Oliografia,  p.  130. 

Marle-?ictorin,  Fr^re. 

L'identite  dp.  Poglus  (Heraclepiu  L^natv-m  Mi chx. ) .    Na-f-iorali ste 
Canadien,  46:121-124  (Decemoer,  1919).  (346) 

Mason,  Otis  Tp-fton. 

Migration  and  the  food  oTiest;  a  study  in  thf.  peoplin.':;  of  America. 
Smithsonian  Institiition  Mm.v^l  Report,  1894:523-539.  (347) 

A  paper  read  "before  the  Anthropolo.p-ical  Society  of  '^a.shington. 
May,  1894. 

Mason,  Rohert  Lindsay, 

Tree  myths  of  the  Cherokoes.    American  Forests  and  Forest  Life, 
35:259-262,  300  (May,  1929).  (  348) 

Six  illustrations  accompany  th,?  article. 

Meji'a  Xesspo,  }i,  T. 

Kausay-AlimentacicTn  de  los  Indies.    ^Jira  Kocha,  1:9-24  (January, 
1931).  (349) 

S-'ommary  hy  L.  L.  Bernard  in  Social  Science  Abstracts,  3: 11975 
(Octoher,  1931). 

Merriam,  G.  Hart.. 

The  acorn,  a  possibly  nc-locted  sonnce  of  food,    F^ntional  Geographic 
Magazine,  34:129-137  (Au/^ust,  1913).  (350) 

Most  of  the  article,  is  devoted  to  the  use  which  the  Indians  made 

and  make  of  acorns  and  the  wa.y  th^-;^''  prepared  thern.    There  arc  eight 
illustrations, 

Mildhraed, .J. 

Von  den  B\ilus  genutzte  vrildTOchsende  pflanzen  des  Sudkameruner 
T/raldlandes.    Leipzig  and  Berlin,  TTilhelm  Engelmann,  1913.    43  p. 
(Notizhlatt  des  Konigl,  Botanischen  G-artens  und  Muse-'jms  zu  Eerlin- 
Dahlem  (Post  Steglitz),  soviie  der  hotanischon  Zentral stelle  fur  die 
deutschen  Kolonien.    Appendix  XXVII,  11.    Oktober,  1913).  (351) 

Morton,  F.  S. 

The  Alaskan  Indians'  hill  of  fare.    Rural  Fer  Yorker,  76  (4417): 
234  (Feh.  17,  1917).  (352) 

The  folloT-dng  are  the  suh-headings:     The  diininishing  Aleuts; 
Wild  vegetables;  Fish  and  meat;   Seaweed  and  berries;  Drying  fish; 
Housing  conditions;  A  liaxury  in  food, 
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Moseley,  Edwin  Lincoln, 

Some  plants  that  were  pro'bji'bly  "brouc:ht  to  noi'thern  Ohio  from  the 
west  "by  Indians.    Michigan  Academy  of  Science,  Arts  ar.o  Letters, 
Papers  (l93l)  13:169-1??,  (353) 

NewlDerry,  J,  S. 

rood  and  fiher  plants  of  the  ITor'h  :imei-ic;m  In-lian:--.  Poptilar 
Science  Monthly,  32:31-46  (lTove~:bor,  1887).  '  (354) 

Palmer,  Edward. 

Plants  used  "by  the  Indians  of  the  TJnitrn^  States,  '\morican 
ITat^oralist,  12:593-605,  646-655  (1978).  (355) 

A3.SO  in  American  Jo'irnal  ni  Pha^'^inacy,  50  (4ta  s^^rics,  8)  (ll): 
539-548,  586-592  (iTovenher,  lf;73). 

An  earlier  ve^^sion  af  'this  article  ap.;c:''".red  •'pxier  t?  e  title 
■?ood  Products  of  the  North  Ajiicrican  Indiana,  in  th?  Unitea  States 
Department  cf  Agricultin-e  Re-ocrt,  1870;  404-4.':^ 8 ,  10  rl'.tes.  The 
paper  her^j  cited  in-d  ades  all  tho  a''di  Monal  natte.:  tli^t  has  since 
come  under  his  observation. 

Pittier  de  Eabrefga,  Henry  P. 

Ethnographic  and  linguistic  nnt'js  on  the  Paez  Indians  of  Tierra 
Adentro,  Cauca,  Colombia,     American  Anthro'oological  Ao^^ociation 
I/iemoir,  1:301-356  (June,  1907).  ^  •  (356) 

Pood,  c\iltivated  and  other  usef-'il  slants,  p.  321-324, 
•  There  are  9  plates  including  a  map. 

Powers,  Stephen. 

Aboriginal  botany.     California  Academ^/'  of  Sc-'^^'-ces  Pi'or-'e^n ings 
(1873-74)  5:373-379.        •  ^  (357) 

"All  the  forms  of  the  vegetable  world  wbiidi  the  abor it-in.--.^-  use 
for  m.edicine,  food',   textile  fabrics,  ornaments,  etc,"  are  consi'^erod 
as  coming  under  the  word  botany  as  employed  in  this  r.aper,' 

See  also  ch.  38,  Aboriginal  Botany,  p.  419-431,  of  the  same 
author's  Tribes  of  California  (Washington,  Crovt.  Print.  Off.,  1877), 
issued  by  the  United  States  T)<-.-oartm';nt  of  the  I^^terior's  United 
States  Geographical  and  G-ool'-)gical  ^iurvfiy  of  th*^  Hock3'  Mountain 
Region  as  v,  3  of  his  Contri  cations  to  Forth  A.nerican  Ethnology, 

Popenoo,  Wilson. 

Satido  and  other  Guatemalo.n  beverage;'  prepar.:':!  fro:n  cacao, 
American  Anthropologist,  21: 103-409  (October-recc-.'.bcr,   YJIO),  (358) 
There  are  three  illustro tiers , 

Reagan,  Albert  B. 

Plants  used  by  the  Ecis  Fort  Chi-pewa  (Ojibw:).)  Indians  of 
Minnesota,    Wisconsin  Archaeologist,  7:230-248  (J^iLy,   1S28),  (359) 
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Reagan,  Albert  B. 

Plants  "used  "by  the  IThjte  Mountain  Apache  Indians  of  Arizona. 
Wisconsin  Archaeologist,  8!l43-151  (July,  1S29).  .  (360) 

Rohhins,  Wilfred  William,  John  'Pecibo'-\y  Harrington,  and  .Earhara 
Frcire-Marreco . 

Ethnobotany  of  tho  Tewa  Indians.    TFa shine: tor,,  Govt,  prirt.  off., 
1916.  124  p.,  illus.     (United  S tates ■  Eiareau  of  American  Ethnology, 
Bulletin  55).  ( 351 ) 

Bihliogranhy,  p.  119-120.  - 

Rushy,  H.  H. 

[Wild  foods  of  the  United  State?.]     Co^mtry  Life  in  Anerica, 
9:718-719,   752,, 754;  10:66-69,  202-204,  220,  222,  224,  328-330, 
340,  342,   344,   345,  348,  43G-43B,  448,  450,  452,  533-535,  554, 
566,   598,   600,   602,   604;  11:82,  84,   36,   88,  90,  92,  94,  456,  458., 
546  (April,  1906-March,  1907).  (362) 

The  titles  of  the  instalments  varv.     The  suhjoct  is  considered 
hy  the  month  in  which  the  fool  plants  an:  -crominent.    There  are  .inan;;' 
illustrations. 

Rydherg,  Per  A. 

Plants  used  "by  ancient  A'aerican  Indians.    Journal  of  the  ITew  York 
Botanical  Garden,  25:204-205  (July,  1924).  (363) 
Uotes  on  the  collections  mde  "by  M.  R.  Gilmdrc. 

Safford,  William  Edwin. 

Annona  diver sifolia,  a  custard-apple  of  the  Aztecs.    Journal  of 
the  Washington  Academy  of  Sciences 2: 118-125  (March  4,  1912)^  (364) 


Chenopodium  nuttalliao,  a'fooc  plant  of  the  Aztecs.    Journal  of 
the  Washington  Academy  of  Sciences,  3:521-527  (Sept.  19,  1918).  (365) 


Cosmos  sulphureus,  th-:;  xochipalli  or  riover  paint  of  th':;  Aztecs., 
Joui'nal  of  the  Washin;Sfton  Academy  of  Sciences,  6:313-620  (iTov, 
19,  1918).  (366) 


The  rediscovery  of  the  xochinacaztli  of  the  Aztecs,  ^nt^  notes 
on  Mexican  Anonaceae.     Science,  33:470  (March  24,  1911).  (367) 


The  sacred  ear-flower  of  the  Aztecs;  xochinacaztli,  Smithsonian 
Institution  Annual  Report,  1910:427-431,  illus.  (368) 
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Safford,  William  Edwin, 

Sacred  flovrers  of  the  Aztecs.    Volta  Hevler,  14:87-9  5,  illus. 
(May,  1912).  '  .  .  (359) 

Also  revised  and  reprinted  separately. 


Use  of  nuts  "by  .  the_  atoriir-'nal  AmTicans,    ITorthern  Fu^:  G-roT/ers 
Association  Report  (1923),  14:54-50,.      '  (370) 

Saunders,  Charles  Francis. 

The  Yucca  and  the  Indian.    American  Botany,  17:1-3  (Fctrv-ary, 
1911).  (371) 

Sears,  Paul  B.  ' 

Natural  vegetation  in  relation  to  the  Mound  ^uii'^ers  ;ind  'later 
Indians.     Oklahoma  Academy  of  Scienco  Proceeding's  ClOPQ)  S:1J^--15,  ^  (372) 

The  conclusions  reached  in  this  psp'^r  aro  dur  to  -."ork:.  done  t-y 
two  students,  Miss  Anna  .She phard  and  Miss  Matel  "5.  E'rii^os. 

Shea,  Agnes. 

Conservation  of  food  amon.-^;  the  Indians.    Overland  Monthly  (2d 
series  )  72:441-442  (iv^ovenher ,  1918).  (373) 

Smith,  Huron  Herhert 

Ethno"botany  of  the  Menomini  Indians.    ?'*il v/ai^ice..^,  ^is.,  Fu"blished 
by  order  of  the  trustees,  1923.    174 'p.,  36  illus.     (Bulletin  of  the 
Public  museum  of  the  city  of  r'ilva-ckeo.    v.  4,  no.  1,  Poc.  10,  192J),  (374) 

Finding  list  of  plants  "by  scientific  name,  p.  33-92;  l?y  En^-^lish 
name,  v..  92-102. 

Revie'tv  under  the  title  "Uses  of  I-Tative  Plantr        the  Iv'enor.'^ini , " 
in  the  Wisconsin  Archaeologist,  3:34-26  (J.anuary,  1924). 

The  folloving  are  the  contents  headings:  Foreword,  v.  8-9; 
Introduction,  p.  10-14;  Menomini  vegetal  T^edicines,  p.  1-1-20; 
Menomini  medicinal  plants,  r^.  21-58;  Menomini  vegetal  foods,  p. 
59-50;  Menomini  food  pl.-^nts,  r..  50-72;  Menomini  vegetal  fi"bors, 
p.  72-73;  Menomini  fiber  rlart.;,  r;.  73-77;  Menomini  vegetal  dyes, 
p.  77;  Menomini  dye  plant;?,   •.  77-79;  !'i scei  laneo'^s  user,  of  riant?, 
r.  79-82.       '        "  '  • 


Ethnobotany  of  the  MeskT7a:-ii  Indii^ns.    Milva-okee  Wis.,  Publi.--.hed 
by  order  of  the  trustees,  1928.    177-325  p.,  illus.     (B^jllctin  of 
the  Public  muse-um  of  the  city  of  Milvrau^-cec.  v.  -'5,  no.  2,  A-c^ril  7, 
1928).  (375) 

Finding  list  of  pLanf^,  p.  275-302. 

The  Merkwaki  reservation  is  in  Tama  Co''J^ty,  Iowa. 

The  follo'.-'ing  are  the  main  subjects  considerdd:  Vegetal  mndicines; 
medicinal  materials;  vegetal  foods;  food  plants;  vegetal  fibers;  fiber 
plants;  vegetal  dyes;  dye  plants;  miscr-llaneous  use  of  plants. 
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Sparkman,  Philip  St^cLman. 

The  culture  of  the  Luise'iio  Indians.    Berkeley,  University  press 
[1908]  187-234  p.  (California.    University  Pul)lications  Ainerican 
Archaeology  and  Ethnology,   8  (4):Au^-,  7,  1908).  (376) 

Yegetatle  food,  p.  193-197. 

Articles  made  of  plant  fi'bc5rs,  p.  202-203. 

Plants  used  by  the  Luisenos,  p.  228-234. 

Spinden,  Herbert  Joseph. 

The  Nez  Perc^  Indians.    American  Anthrc'^ological  Association 
Memoir,  2  (3):165-274  (l^Iovemher,  1908).  (377) 
Bibliography,  p.  272-274. 

See  the  section  on  food  and  its  preparation,  p.  200-207.  It 
includes  material  on  camas,'  pouse,  other  roots,  berries,  and 
famine  foods. 


On  the  greater  use  of  Indian  foods,    Anerican  Muse'cm  Journal, 
17  (3):189  (March,  1917).  (378) 

A  note  v/ritten  on  the  occasion  of  the  campaigns  to  change  food 
habits  during  the  War. 

Steedman,  Elsie  Viault,  editor. 

Ethnobotany  of  the  Thompson  Indians  of  British  Col-umbia;  based 
on  field  notes  by  James  A.  Teit.    United  States  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology  Annual  Report  (1927-28)  45:441-552.  (379) 

Introduction;  plants  used  a.s  medicines  (p.  455-477);  plants  used 
as  food  (p.  477-492);  plants  or  parts  of  plants  chewed;  plants  ma.de 
into  nonmedicinal  drinks;  plants  used  for  smoking;  plants  vised  in 
manufacture;  plants  used  in  making  dyes  and  paints;  jjlants  used  as 
scents;  plants  used  for  purification;  plants  used  e,s  charms;  plants 
concerning  Trhich  there  are  special  beliefs;  -nlants  mentioned  in 
mythology;  poisonous  plants;  plants  usrd  especially  as  horse  anc  dog 
medicines;  plants  used  as  food  by  animals;  alphabetical  list  of 
families  \vith  genera  and  species;  alphabetical  list  of  genera  and 
species;  index. 

Stevens,  Orin  A.  ' 

Uses  of  plants  by  the  Indians.     Science,  52:99-101  (Jul.y  30, 
1920).  (380) 

A  sijmrcary  based  on  Melvin  R.  G-ilmore's  article  entitled  "Uses 
of  Plants  by  the  Indians  of  the  Misso-'ori  River  Region,"  in  the 
United  States  Biareau  of  American  Ethnology  Annual  RepoT't  (1911-12) 
33:43-154,  33  plates.    Washington,  1919. 

Stevenson,  ■  Matilda  Coxe.  -  . 

Ethnobotany  of  the  Zun^i  Indians.    United  States  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology  Annual  Report  (1903-09)  30:31-102,  3  illus.  (38l) 
List  of  plants,  p.  101-102. 
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The  subject  is  considered  -under  the  followinff  headinffs:  Introduc- 
tion, p.  35-38;  Medical  practices  and  medicinal  plants,  p.  39-54; 
Editle  plants,  p.  65-76;  Use  of  plants  in  weavin-e,  p.  77-79;  Use  of 
plants  in  dyeing,  p.  80;  Use  of  plants  in  ""basketry,  p.  81;  Ur.e  of 
plants  in  pottery  decorationj  p.  82;  Use  of  plants  for  the  toilet,  p. 
83;  Use  of  plants  in  folklore,  p.  84-85;  Clan  names  and  other  names 
derived  from  plants,  p.  86;  Ceremonial  uses  of  plants,  p.  87-100; 
List  of  plants,  p.  101-102. 

A  sujTimarizing  review  of  this  moriograph  ^onder  the  title  "Ancient 
Botany  of  the  Zuiii  Indians"  appears  i.n  t"ne  Scientific  American 
Supplement,  82:19  7  (Sept.  2?,  1916). 

Stout,  A.  B.  . 

Vegeta'ole  foods  of  the  A.merican  Indians.    Journal  of  the  Ne?r  York 
Botanical  Garden,  15:50-50  (March,  1914).  (382) 

Abstract  of  a  lect-ujr-e  delivered  at  the  ITew  York  Botanical  Garden 
on  IToveraher  1,  1913. 

Swan ton,  John  R. 

Catavraha  notes.    Journal  of  the  Washin/rton  Academy  of  Sciences, 
8:523-629  (iTov.  19,  1913).  (383) 

Taylor,  William  A. 

The  frxiit  industry,  and  the  substitution  of  domestic  for  foreign- 
grown  fruits.    United  States  Deiaartment  of  Agriculture  Yearbook, 
1897:305-344,   illus.  '  (384) 

See  especially  Fruits  Po-ond  and  Used  by  the  Early  Colonists,  p. 
305-307.     This  section  is  reprinted  in  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  Yearbook,  1925:110-111. 

See  also  Cultivation  of  ITative  Fruits,  p.  307-308. 

Teschauer,  Carlos. 

Algiimas  notas  sobre  ethnologia  e  "folklore"  na  flora  e  avifauna  do 
Erasil.    Archives  do  Muse^om  Nacional  do  Rio  de  Janeiro  (1919)  22: 
S21-230.  (385) 

Torrey,  John. 

Observations  on  the  tuckahocj  or  Indian  bread  of  the  Southern 
States ... .The  Medical  Repository  of  Original  Essays  and  Intelligence, 
Relative  to  Physic,  Surgery,  Chemistry,  and  ITatural  History;  with  a 
Critical  Analysis  of  Recent  Publications  in  These  Departments  of 
Knowledge  and  Their  Auxiliary  Branches,  21:34-44  (l-Tew  York,  lB2l).  (385) 

Trimble,  Henry. 

Some  Indian  food  plants.    American  Joxarnal  of  Pharmacy,  60:593- 
595;   51:4-5,  555-558;   52:281-282,  598-500;  63:525-527  (1888-1891).  (337) 
•'         1,  Shepherdia  argentea;  2,  Le-^^'isia  rcdiviva;   3,  Peucedanum 

eurycarpum;  4,  Peucedanum  c.anbyi;   5,  California  soap  plant,  Chloro- 
gal-'jm  pomeridian-'jm;  5,  Car^jm  gairdneri. 
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Unsigned. 

Ancient  use  of  the  roots  of  the  lily  an  ar-ticle  of  xoo::.  L. 
B.  Case's  Botanical  Index,  1:40-41  ''Octoher,  1877),  (388) 

Use  of  root;-,  of  the  v;atc'r  lily,  vro'bfrclv  HuT^har  Ad  vena,  u^ed  ry 
the  Indians  for  food. 


Discover  food  plant  in  California  de^rert.    United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Official  Record,  9  (26):1  (June  26,  1930),  (389) 

Ari¥nohrona  gro^ring  vild  in  dry  ra-ea  may  help  prevent  famine  among 
Indians,    Fomid  in  desert  hilD. s  of  southeastern  Cslifornia.  Used 
from  time  immemorial  hy  Papagos  as  food, 

Urhina  y  Altamirano,  Manuel, 

Raices  comosti'bles  entrc  los  Antigu-os  Mexicanos.    Anales  r'.el  Museo 
Nacional  de  Mexico  (1906),  (series  2)  3:117'-190.  (390) 

Waugh,  Frederick  Wilkerson. 

Some  notes  on  v^thno-hotany ,    Ottawa  Nat-oralist,   31:27-29  (May, 
1917),  (391) 

Wilson,  Tom, 

Tlie  use  of  vild  plants  a?.,  food  hy  Indians.     Otta'n^a  iJefiralist, 
30:17-21  (May,  1916).  (392) 

Wittmack,  Lude^ig. 

Die  Hutzpflanzen  der  Alten  Pervianer.     Congress  Internacional 
des  Ame'ricanistes,   7th,  Berlin,  1888:325-348,  (393) 

Wittmack,  Ludwig, 

liber  Bohnen  aus  Al terperuanischen  Oraben,    V :rhanc'lung(^n  'les 
Botanischen  Vsreins  der  Provinz  Braar  enhui'g  (1879)  21  (l):  176-184,  (394) 
B itl  iographi cal  f  oo tno  t ^ ?. . 
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II 


Medicinal  Plarits 

Al"bes,  EdvraLTd. 

Q,-ainine:     a  South  American  g-ift  to  huTianity.    I-xl.letin  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  42:61-78,  17  illv.s.     (Jamjary,  1916).  (395) 

Commented  on  in  a  note  in  the  Geographical  Reviev:,  1:375  (Maj, 
1916). 

Brautach,  Charles. 

Medicinal  plants  of  the  Aztecs  which  ai-e  still  in  common  use  in 
Mexico.    Journal  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  14: 
498-505  (June,  1925).  (396) 
The  vernac-olar  names  are  used. 

Burham,  H.  M.  •  • 

Pharmacy  of  the  red  men.    Kaine  Pharmaceutical  Association, 
Proceedings,  1916:31-33.  (397) 

Galli,  Ignazio. 

La  rnedicina  e  la  hotanica.  degli  ^.ntichi  i.fessicari.    Atti  della 
Pontif icia  Accalemia  Rom.ana  dti  Nuovi  Lincei  (l''.10-ll)  64:  31-34.  (398) 

Gears,  R.  I, 

The  cons-iamption  of  "oeyote  amonc;;  the  Indians.    Merck's  Report, 
22:109-110  (May,  1913).  "  (399) 

"There  grows  in  the  arid  hills'  along  the  Rio  l-rL-'.nd'-,  .".nd  south- 
Tv'ard  in  Mexico,  a  small  cactus  (LophoT)hora)  -'hich  is  popularly 
kno7m  as  'Peyote'  and  vrhich  was  formerly,  and  is  still,  mtich  used 
for  ceremonial  and  medicinal  purposes  "by  all  the  Inciar  trihcs 
between  the  Rocky  mountains  /ind  the  C-ulf  of  Mexico,  from  Arkansas 
River  southward  almost  to  the  City  of  Mexico."     There  :ire  three 
illustrations  of  the  pe^'ote  plant  and  outton. 

G-erste,  Achille. 

ITotes  sur  la  m^decinc  et  l-"i  botaniquo  dec  a.nciens  Mexicains. 
Rome,  Imprimerie  Polyglotte  V^.ticane,  1909,    161  p,  (400) 
Bibliographical  footnotes. 

Extrait  de  la  revue  des  question::  scier.tif iques,  l'?87-88. 

De  quelques  travaux  r^cents  sur  1"^  botanique  ot  la  :n^dicine 
des  a.nciens  Mexicains,  p.  147-157. 

The  followin?  are  the  chapter  titles:     1,  La  mdcLecir.e  Indigene 
au  XVI®  siecle;  2,  La  mc^decine  pr^colombienne;  3,  La  magie  modicale; 
4,  La  th^rapeutique;  5,  La  botaniguc  Indigene;  6,  Scionce  rudimen- 
taire  des  v^gd'taux;   7,  IconograT)hie  convent! onnelle;  3,  Iconographie 
fig-arative;  9,  Taxinomie  vd'gd'tale;  10,  Classifications  diverse?: 
11,  Ifbaucho  do  gcfographie  botanique;  12,  Los  fle-':rs  dans  la  po^sie 
Nahua. 
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Grosoiardy,  Renato  de. 

El  medico .  "bo t^niqo  -Criollo.    Paris,  Lil^reria  de  Francisco  • 
■    Btauchet,  1864.  '   ,  '  ■■  (401) 

Part  1,_,  Flora  mffdica  ,y  iltil  de'las  Antillas  y  de  la  parte 
corr espondiente  del  Cojitinente  Americano Volume  1,  Conteniendo 
la  "botd^nica  elemental,  el  rm^todo  dicotcfmico ,  etc.-  volijme  2, 
Conteni-endo  las  families  y  tcrrainando  por  dos  apd'ndices,  uno 
i;:.  sbDr.e •  l^as  maderas  tttiles  de  esos  psiises  y  otro  so'bre  la  agri- 
cul  tur,a  apropiada  i.  ello s . 

Ha^enlxick,  Mrs.  I. 

California  her"b  lore,    i^rythea,  5:39,  97  (March,  September, 
1897).  ,.       ;       .  .  .  (402) 

Holmes,  S,,  M.  ... 

Medicinal  plants  used  by  the  Cree  Indians,  Hudson's  Bay  Terri- 
tory.   Pharmaceutical  Jo^ornal  and  Transactions  [London]  (3d  series), 
15t302-304  (Oct.  18,  1884).  (403) 

ITotes  on  recent  donations  to  the  Museiam  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society. 

Hunter ,  J ohn  Dunn . 

Manners  and  customs  of  several  Indian  tribes  located  west  of  the 
Mississippi;   including  some  account  of  the  soil,  climate,  and 
vegetable  productions,  and  the  Indian  materia  medica....  Philadelphia, 
Printed  and  published  for  the  author,  by  J.  Maxwell,  1823.  402  p.  (404) 

Materia  medica,  p.  368-395. 

Maxwell,  Hu. 

Indian  medicines  made  from,  trees.    American  Forestry,  24:205-211, 
13  illus.     (April,  1918).  '  (405) 

Also  printed  with  eleven  illustrations  under  the  .title  "Indian 
Medicines;  Numerous  Pop^olar  Remedies  Obtained  from  Forest  Trees," 
in  the  Scientific  American  Supplement,  86:100-103  (Au^;.  17,  1918). 

Millspaugh,  Charles  Frederick.  "  "  . 

Medicinal  plants;  an  illustrated  and  descriptive  ,giaid  e  to  plants 
indigenous  to  and  naturalized  in  the  United  States  vhich  are  used, in 
medicine,   their  description,  origin,  history,  prep:"'ration,  chemistry, 
and  physiologicriL  effects  f-'olly  described.    Philadelphia,  J.  C. 
Yorston  &  co.,  1892.    2  v.,  130  colored  -nlates.  (405) 

First  published  in  18,87  with  th:.^  title:  American  medical  plants; 
an  illustrated  and  descriptive  guide  to  the  American  plants  used  as 
ho^.ieopathic  remedies. 

Bibliography,  v.  2,  Appendix,  p.  23-25. 

Bibldographical  index  to  the  works  consulted  in  general,  v.  2, 
Appendix,  p.  27-42. 
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Mooney,  Jemes. 

The  sacred  forrm.Tlan  of  the  Cherokecs.    United  States  P-oreau  of 
American  Ethnology  Annijal  Report  (1835-36)  7:301-397,   ill^js.  (407) 
Selected  list  of  plants  -ased  by  the  Iridian  doctor--,,  v.  324-328. 

Uewberne,  Robert  "Edward  Lee. 

Peyote;  an  aDrid^e''  compTlation  from  the  files  of  tho  E-ixeau  of 
Indian  Affairs,    Washington,  vVvt.  print,  off,,  1922.     38  p.,  illus.  (408) 

A  report  of  the  nat"ure  and  -.'if'-cts  of  pcyote,  an/^  its  use  among 
the  Indians. 

Reagan,  Albert  B. 

Some  Chippewa  medicinal  receipts.    American  Anthropologist, 
23:246-249  (April-June,  192]).    '  '  .(409) 

The  receipts  here  given  were  copied  by  the  axithor  rhile  he  was 
an  Indian  agent  at  Nett  Lake,  L'.innesota,  from  the  notebook  of  a 
Sol's  Fort  medicine  man. 

Redfield,  Robert. 

Remedial  plants  of  Tepoztlan;  a  Mexican  folk  herbal.    Journal  of 
the  Washington  Academy  of  Scier;cec,  18:216-226  (April  19,  1928),  (410) 

The  material  waE_ gathered  in  the  course  of  an  ethnological  study 
of  a  Mexican  village,  made  pos.'dble  by  a  fellovrship  "rranted  in 
1926-27  -'.y  the  Social  Science  Rrses^rch  Coimcil.     The  identification 
of  the  plants  :isted  ras  made  by  Paul  C.  Standi ey,  of  the  United  States 
National  Muceun.     The  Coripositae  were  identifiec'  by  S.  P.  Blal<:e  of 
the  Departrar-nt  of  Agriciolturc. 

Reinbijrg,  P. 

Contribution  h  1 '  d'tude  des  boissons  toxiques  des  Indiens  du  Nort- 
ouest  de  I'AmaTiono,  1 ' Ayrihurfsca-  le  "^aje'-  le  Hus^nto.    Journal  de  la 
Socie'ttT  des  Ame'ricanij^tor.  dc  P.-^ri-.,  13:25-54,  197-216  (1921 ).  (411) 

Bibliographical  footnotes:. 

Abstract  by  Em.  Perrot  in  tlv  P-ulletin  des  Sciences  Pharmacolo- 
giquer-,  30:107-110  (February,  192.;;). 

Safford,  William  Edwin. 

An  Aztec  narcotic  (Lo-rhorhora  t:!!  iamsii  ) .     Journal  of  Heredity, 
6:291-311  (j-aly,  1915).  (412) 
PootnoteT  and  11  illust "^ations. 

Sub-title:  So-called  "sacred  murhroom,"  or  teonanacatl,  still  in 
use  by  the  Irc'-ians  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  producing 
hallucinations  of  a  remarkable  nature,  is  identified  with  the  peyotl 
zacatecensis,  or  cevils'  root  of  ancient  Mexico,  ana  the  "mescal 
button"  of  Texas. 

Based  on  a  paper  entitled  "Identification  of  the  Teonanacatl,  or 
'Sacred  Mushroom'  of  the  Aztecs  with  the  carcotic  cactus,  Lophophora, 
and  an  account  of  iir-  ceremonial  use  in  ancient  and  modern  times," 
read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  Washington  on  May  4, 
1915. 
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The  sut-captions  are  as  follows}     Methods  of  exorcism;  Early 
history  of  Teonanacatl;  Determination  of  the  drug;  Identity  \7ith 
the  narcotic  poyotl;  Raiz  dia"bolica,  or  devil's  root;  Cacalia  also 
called  pcyotl;  The  G-enus  Lophophora;  Lopbophora  Tf?illi  Jiasii;  Geo-' 
graphical  distrihiition;  Chemical  history  of  the  dr\xg;  Physiological 
action;  Ceremonial  use  "by  the  Indians;  Among  the  Tarahtimaris;  Use  "by 
the  Huicholes  of  Jalisco;  Present  use  in  the  United  States;  The 
Peyote  society;  Among- the  Omalia  Indians;  Use  in  Ancient  Mexico; 
S-ummary . 

Safford,  Will i£im  Edwin, 

Daturas  of  the  Old  World  and  New;  an  acco-ont  of  their  narcotic 
properties  and  their  use  in  oracular  and  initiatory  ceremonies. 
Smithsonian  Institution  Annual  Report,  1920:537-567,  26  illus,  (413) 
Also  issued  as  Smithsonian  Institution  PulDlication  2644. 


Identity  of  coholia,  the  narcotic  sriuff  of  sjicient  Haiti.  JoiJrnal 
of  the  Washington  Academy  of  Sciences,  6:547-562  (Sept.  19,  1916).  (414) 
Bihlio graphical  footnotes. 

The  suhjpct  is  considered  under  the  follOT^/ing  headings:  earliest 
accounts  of  cohoha;   the  cohoha  tree  still  persists  in  Haiti;  narcotic 
snuffs  of  South  .\merica;  Humholdt's  description;  ruhlier  syringes  of 
the  Omaguas;  account  of  Spix  ojid  Martius;  Robert  Southey's  account 
of  Paricd*  snuff;  identity  of  trees  yielding  snuff;   celDil  and  huillca 
snuff  of. Argentina  and  Peru;  "botanical  description  of  cohoha;  geograph- 
ical distrilcution;  chemical  properties  and  physiologi c-.:l  action; 
summary . 


Narcotic  plants  and  stim.ulants  of  the  ancient  Americans.  Smith- 
sonian Institution  Annual  Report,  1916:387-424,  23  illus.  (415) 

Also  issued  as  Smithsonian  Institution  Publication  2466. 

The  follo^A'ing  are  the  major  s\ib-headings:     Tobacco;  Cohf^ho.  snuff 
of  the  ancient  Haitians;  The  red  hean  of  northern  Mexico  and  Texas; 
Mexican  plant  worships  Lophophora  williamsii,   the  so-called  sacred 
mushroom;  Narcotic  daturas;  The  sacred  ololihqui  of  the  Aztecs; 
Coca,   the  source  of  cocaine;  Aya-huasca,  or  Dead  Man's  Vine, 
Banisteria  Caapi;  G-uaransf;  Chocolate. 

Smith,  Harlan  I. 

Materia  medica  of  the  Bella  Coola  and  neighbouring  tribes  of 
British  Columbia.    Canada  National  Museum  Annual  Report,  1927: 
47-68.     (Its  Bulletin  56).  (416) 

This  paper  describes  the  m.ateria  medica  of  four  tribes  of  British 
Coliambia,   the  Bella  Coola  of  the  Bella  Coola  Valley,  the  Gitksan  of 
Skeena  River,  the  Carrier  rho  live  in  the  territory  behind  both  of 
these  tribes,  and  the  Sikani  of  the  headwaters  of  Peace  River. 
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Speck,  Frank  G-.,  ■.  . 

Mediciri'?  practices  of  the  northeastern  Algonquians.  Inter- 
national Cone-resr,  of  Americanists,  19th,  Washinaiton,  Proceedings, 
19:303-321.  ""TVashin-ton,  1917.  (417) 

List  of  works  cited,  p.  331. 

Ste-^gerda,  Morris. 

Plants  of  Jamaica  used  ty  natives  for  medicinal  purposes.  American 
Arthropolocist,  31:431-434  ( Jiily-Sopteml^er,  1929).  "     "  .■•  (418) 

Youngken,  Keter  W. 

The  drugs  of  the  North  American  Indians.    American  Journal  of 
Pharmacy,  95:485-502  (July,  1924);  97:158-185,  257-271  (March, 
April,  1925).  (419) 
literatwe  cited,   p.  270-271. 

The  first  instalment  i:j  also  printed  in  Pop-'ilar  Science  Talks 
(1923-24),  2:213-230.     It  waLi  delivered  as  one  of  a  series  of 
popular  lect/.ires  at  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  and 
Science,  1923-24. 

The  authoi','  a  professor  of  materia  medica  and  pharmacognosy  at 
the  Massachusettr,  College  of  Pharmacy,  gives  chief  attention  to 
vegetable  drugs. 
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ADDENDA 


Arnold,  Oren. 

A  vanished  enr-'ire  of  the  Southwest.     Travel,  58:25-29,  45,  illus. 
(NoveiTil)er,  l'^3l).  '  '    /.  (420) 

"The  e^v^^ire  of  the  Canal  Euilders-  the  Fors-ott'^'n  Ones,  as  the  Indians 
call  thera-  emhraced  the  "better  parts  of  the  Salt  and  G-ila  Valleys  in 
.  Arizona,  a  richly  cultiv^ited  resiion  today  as  it  was  in  prehistoric  times. 
With  tiie  most  pri~iitive  imr;levaents,   the  Canal  Builders  made  over  two  hun- 
dred niles  of  canals,  reclaimed  vast  areas  of  desert  and  "built  temples, 
houses  and  fortresses." 

Balmer,  F.  E.  , 

Far-'ner  and  Minnesota  history.    Minnesota  Historv,  7:199-217 
(Septem"ber,  1925).    .  '  (421) 

P.  200-205  pertain  to  the  agricul ti;jre  of  the  American  Indians. 

Bartlett,  Katharine. 

Prehistoric  Pue"blo  foods..    Kuseum  Notes,  Museum  of  Northern  Arizona 
(Flagstaff),  4  (4):l-4  (Octoher,  1931).  .  (422) 

References,  p.  4. 

SumiTiary  "by  Frank  H.  H.  Ro'berts,  Jr.,  in  Social  Science  A."bstracts, 
4: 6983  (May,  1932).  ' .,    '  .  \ 

Battle,  Her"bert  B, 

The  domestic  use  of  oil  amonff  the  southern  ahorigines.  Amei^iccLn 
Anthropologist,  24:171-182  (Aprh-June,  1922).  ~' '  (423) 

Footnotes. 

Introduction  (oils  and  fats  of  animal  origin;  oils  and  fats  of 
vegeta"ble  origin),  p.  171-175;  preparation  of  oils  and ' fats  ( "by  rendering; 
,  "by  extraction;  "by  "oressin.?),  p.  175;  ancient  preparation  of  the  oils,  p. 
175-177;  how  the  oils  and  fats  were  used  "by  the  natives  (as  food;  in 
paints;   in  leat'ner  making  or  the  treatment  of  skins;  for  "bodily  health; 
in  hair  dressing*;  for  the  ruh'bing  and  polishinr  of  ornaments  and 
implements),  p.  177-182;  yield  of  oil  from  nuts,  p.  182. 

Beaucharap,  W.  M, 

Indian  corn  stories  anc"  customs.    Journal  of  Am^^rican  Folk-Lore, 
11:195-202  (July- September,  1898).  -  (424) 

Bowers,  George  Ballard. 

California  Mission  Indians.     Southern  Workman,  54:15-20,  illus. 
(January,  1925).  (425) 

The  Mission  Indians  of  California,  including  information  on  their 
agricult-urc.     The  illustrations  include  an  Indian  potato  farm;  an 
Indian  vineyard  on  the  Pala  reservation;  a  peach  orchard;  a  cotton 
field  in  San  Diego  County;  an  alfalfa  field. 


The  first  farmers  in  America.     Southern  Workman,  59:74-82,  illiis. 
(February,  1930).  .  (426) 

The  cliff-dwellers  of  the  American  southwest. 
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Brooks,  Harlow  (Kishka,  Tanu).  ■  ■"' 

The  medicine  of  the  Ai'nerican  Indian.    Nev:  York  Academy  of  Medicine, 
Bulletin  (2d  series)  5:509-537    (June,  ,  .  (427) 

See  p.  525-531  for  medicinal  plants-. 

Bryan,  Kirk. 

Flod-water  farmn:^.     Creographical  Review,  19: -144-458  (J^ily,  1929).  (428) 

"Flood-water  farming  is  practiced  in  the  more  remote  areas  of  the 
Southwest  an''  was  more  "nrevaleht  in  the  early  days  of  settlement  than 
at  present...  this  papei-  con  sic*  c;r[.s]  the  geographical  relationships  of 
the  practice  of  flood-water  farnin,^  and  . . .  the  decline-in  acreage  in 
relation  to  I'eccnt  chongr5  in  stream  cha.nnols.    This  complex  relation- 
ship has  also  an  anthrcoolof ical  importance  since  flood-water  farming 
was  one  of  the  iui-nort:ant  source?  of  livelihood  of  'the  prehistoric 
sedentary  Indians  of  thr'  Southwest." 

The  to'oics  considered  are:     Tiodern  flood-water  farming;  "fields  "below 
escarpments;  fields  at  t/'e  "arro^/o  mouth;"  fields  in  main  valleys; 
contrast  between  Indian  t:.nd  Stia.nish  farmin_^;  effect  of  the  recent 
epicycle  of  erosion;  dr^''  farminr  of  'oeans  as  a  new  ind.ustry. 

Three  views  of  cornfields  in  T-utierrez  Ca.nyon,  Sa.ndia.  Mo^'antains, 
Bernalillo  Countv,  ITew  Mexico;  one  of  bean  field  near  Sodillo, 
Bernalillo  County;   t^'o  of  fields  in  Arroyo  on  Hedio. 

Burl i son,  L. 

The  red  man's  corn.    Home  Gco^raTjhic  ■•'^onthlv,  2  (2):13-18,  illus. 
(August,  193;-').  "     "  (429) 

Bushncll,  David  I.,  Jr. 

The  various  uses  of  "buffalo  hair  hy  the  ITorth  American  Indians. 
American  Anthropologist,  11:401-425,  illus.  (Julv,  1909).  (430) 
Footnotes, 

Introduction,  -p.  401-413;  T')f:      ssi ssippi  Vail -y  and  westward,  p. 
413-425. 

C. 

Indian  meal.    Frasor's  f'/jiga'/i  no,  39:561-563    (May,  1849)  (431) 
Also  in  LU.tell '  s  L^.  ving  Agn,  22:255-267  (Aug.  11,  lJi49). 
Indian  corn  a;--  an  article  ox  food. 

Cairns,  Hiin tirip-ton. 

A  divine  intoxicant.     Atlantic  !'onthlv,  144:638-545  (November,  1929). (432) 
"The  pc-yote  cactus  (-L orhophor a  Williams ii  or  Lophophora  lewinii)  is 
a  s"oineless  C3cti;s  shared  like  a.  carrot  or  t'irnip.     Tlie  mesoal  "button 
is  the  dried  floverlikc  top  ol'  the  cactus.     T"n-3  drug  mescal  should  not 
"be  confused  with  the  Mexican  drink'  of  the  same  name...  The  name -'peyote ' 
is  from  t'oe  Aztec  ■^c:;'otl . . . "  ' 

The  pe^'oto  C".]  t  am-inr  the  Indian?  and  the  exDeriments  "by  ^hite  man 
to  ascertain  itr.  p.5ycholo-ucal  and  rnvsioloi'-ical  effects  arc  considered 
in  this  art  j  c]  e. 
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Capron,  Marjorie.  _  „-■"■ 

'An  all-Mcrican  TasLn:<.Qs:iviTj-  Conner.    World  RoView,  3;151  (iTov.  22, 

1926).    ■  ■       *    .   '  (433) 

"UVTiat  we  eat  to-day  is  Tz-iiat  the  Incians  taufht  o-ur;  Pilgrim  Fathers-. 

to  raise  three  hiandred  years  as:o." 

The  illustration  is  "The  First  TnarJk:n£:ivin':  F-^;-..,st  in.  America ,  "  from 

the  paintin.^;  "by  J.L.G-.  Ferris,  in  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia, 

reproduced  from  "The  lagoant  of  America." 

Gates,  J.  Sidney. 

The  hirhest  priced  cereal;  *^pic-ares  say  rild  rice  is  the  only  thing 
to  eat  with  all  sorts  of  g-ane.     Country  Gentleman,  89  (38):  10,  29  (Sept. 
20,  1924).  •  (434) 

Cerna,  D , 

Phar^nacolo??.''  of  ancient  Kexicans,  Annals  of  M^^dical  History, 
4:298-305  (i!ay,  1932).  ,.  (435); 

Collins,  G. 

A  drouffht-resisting  adaptation  in  secdlin'^s  of  Hopi  maize.  Journal 
•    of  Agricl:lt1^^al  Research,  1:297.- "^01,  illus.  (Jan.  lo',  1914).  (436) 
Literat'oi-e  cited,  p.  301. 

A  study  of,  the . maize  grown  "by  the  Hori,  Zuni,  and  Nava,jo  Indians  of 
New  Mexico 'and  Arizona  "bringi;!-  to  li:l\t  an  adaptive  character  that 
promises  to.-he  of  economic  im'Dort':.nce  in  dry  re^^'ons  Vnere  germination 
is  uncertain. 

Introduction,   •  .  293;  morpholory  of  the  maize  seedling,,  p.  293-295; 
germination  of  IMavajo  maize,  p.  296-298;  description  of  root  system,  p. 
298;  field  studies  of  puehlo  var-ieties  of  maize,  p.  296-300;  conclusions, 
p.  300-301. 

Conzcmius,  Sduard.  •      -  • 

Ethno?T ;!,;-hical  sui'vey  of  the  ''is':! to  and  Sum^a  In-.'.ians  of  Honduras 
and  Uicara;:::u? .    Washington,  U.S.  ;"ovt.  print,  off.,  193?,    191  p., 
illus.     ( Smithronian  Institution.    United  States  Luree.u  of  American 
Ethnology.    Eulletin  106).  (437) 
Bihliography,  p.  173-178. 

Domestic  uten's:: ]. .-; ,  p.   33-35;   tools, .  p.  3';-i8;  cotton  texti]  es,  p. 
50-51;  other  h--n.i.' crafts,  p.  o2-54;  6oir.estication  of  animals  a.nd  "birds 
(indigenous  ani::-i''s  and  hirdr,  "bees,  c:'.ttl'-^,  horses,  pigs,  fowl,  dogs), 
p.  57-60;  agricuJ.ture  (c?s'.ava,   s^«'e(r;t  "ootatoes,  vams,  other  vegetables, 
maize,  heans,  cr.cao,  cactus,   ■''rui-^.s,  .K-jrdens),  t).  60-65;  food  prepara- 
tion, n.  83-91;  narcotics,   sti  •"ul->.nt;-,   etc.   (tohacco,  peeper,  oils, 
etc.)>    "■•  91-95;  ncnf er-^'ented  Vv^evra:  es ,   p.  95-98;  intoxicating 
heverages,  -o.  95-101;  diseases,  k.  113-126. 

Crawford,  Morris  Ee  Camp. 

Peruvian  fahrics.    ITew  Yo^-k,  Tlie  Trustees,  1916.     105-191  v,,  illus. 
( Anthrooolo'-'ical  ?a.t)ers  of  tn^  Am^-irican  Museum  of  Natural  History,  v. 
12,  pt.  4).  ,  ■  (438) 
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Crawford,  Morris  De  Camp. 

Peruvian  textiles,  'New  York,  The  Trustees,  1915.     53-104  p.,  ill-as, 
( Anthropolo.^ical  Papers  of  the  ATierican  Museum  of  Natural  History,  v,'  (439) 
12,  pt.'3). 

Bitliography,  p.  104. 

"The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  give  some  idea  of  the  technical  side 
of  the  fatrics  found  in  the  ^rraves  of  Coastal'  Peru.     The  nature  of 
design  and  color  will  "be  considered  only  in  this  relation," 

Cummings,  Byron, 

The  textile  fa"brics  of  the  cliff  dwellers,    National  Association  of 
Cotton  Ilamrfacturers  Transactions  (1915)  98:371-377,  illus.  (440) 
References,  p,  371, 

"An  a"bundance  of  yucca... is  found  in  all  stages  of  preparation  for 
spinning. .  .Likewise  "bundles  of  cotton,   some  with  the  seed  still  clinging 
to  the  fihres,  have  "been  foiino  tha.t  show  t"ne  source  of  the  yarn  that  has 
"been  woven  into  various  forms  of  cloth." 


Davenport,  Helen  W, 

Mondamin,   the  spirit  of  the  Indian  corn.    New  Engl anc'  Magazine  (n.s.) 
29:239-246,  illus.'   (0cto"ber,  1903).  (441) 

Davis,  Emily  Cleveland, 

Ancient  Americans;   the  archaeolo,?-'ical  story  ' of  two  continents.  New 
York,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.     [1931]     31l'p.,  illus,  (442) 

See  especially  ch.  18,  ^e  o^o  these  to  the  Indian,  p.  272-282, 

See  also  the  following  topics:  Basket  makers  agriculture,  p.  77,  BO; 
worlc  de'Dt  to  Indian  agriculture,  t:.  274-275;  development  of  Indian 
agricult-ure,  ri.  242-246;  Mexican  Archaic  agriculture,  p.  175,  213; 
Mound  Builders'  agricul.  ture,  r..  119,  131;  Indian  agric^alture  in  New 
England,  p.  7;  Peruvian  agriculture  p,  224,  276;  P\ie"blo  agriculture,  p. 
6,  91;  irrigation,  p,  6,  25,  26,  229;  nenu  for  complete  dinner  of 
American  or?  ?;in,  v,  27?., 

Review  "'jy  Warren  K,  Moorohead  in  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Review, 
19:411-413  (Decenoer,  1932). 

Denig,  Edwin  Thompson, 

Indian  tri'bes  of  the  U'^-'er  h'issoi.u^i ,    "Edited  vith  notes  and 
"biographical  sketch,  hy  J.N.B.  Hewitt.    United  States  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology  Annu-1  Report  (192^-29)  46:375-628,  illus.  (443) 
Bibliography,  627-528, 

Agriculture,  v.  407-408,  463-464;  food,   c.  581-582;  horses,  p.  412; 
tahle  of  roots,  ">^erries,  animals,  'oirds,  eaten  "by  the  Indians  of  the 
Upper  '.•^isso^:ri ,  p,  583;  paints  and  dyes,  p,  591. 

Earle,  Alice  Morse. 

Indian  corn  in  colonial  times.     Cho.uta,uquan,  26:584-590  (March,  1893 ),( 444 ) 
Chiefly  instruction  of  the  whites  "by  tht  Irdians  in  the  cultivation 
of  corn  and  its  ^preparation  as  food, 

Egpleston,  Edward, 

The  a"borigines  and  the  colonists.     Century  Illustrated  lAonthly 
Maga/^ine,  4:95-114,  illus.    (May,  1883),  (445) 
See  especially  the  "lessons  learned  from  the  "barbarians,"  p,  98-101, 
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Ernst,  A.  ,    ■  .  ' 

On  the  etymology  of  the  word  to"bacco  .    American  Anthropologist  j 
2:135-141  (Aprili^  1889).  (446) 
J'ootnotes. 

The  paper  is  "the  development,  with  sonie  necessary  corrections,  of  a 
note... sent  to  the  International  Congress  of  Anthropology,  held  at  New 
York  in  the  month  of  Jime,  1888." 

Forde,  C.  ID.:-ryll . 

Hopi  agricultTji'e  and  land  o^mership.    Royal  Anthropological  Institute 
of  Groat  Britain  and  Irelanc\  Jom-nal  (l93l)  61:357-405,  illus.  (447) 

Intro:' action,  p.  357-358;  phonetic  note,  p.  358;  physical  conditions, 
p.  358-366;  village  lands  and  Ijoijndaries,  p.  366-367;  clan  lands,  p.  367- 
383;  Zuni  land  holding,  p.  383-384;  agric-ul tural  oeasonr^  and  calendar,  p,  - 
384-389 ;  \ul tivation  and  crops,  p.  339-395;  magic  and  rittial  in  c"ultivatijn, 
p.  395-399;   coLClur.ion,  r.,  399. 

"The  field-TOrlc  on  which  this  study  is  hased  -^^as  undertaken  during  the 
sunmer  of  1929,  and  I  am  indebted  to  the  Comrnonw'^al th  Fund  of  "Sev  York- and 
to  the  Southipent  Society  for  financial  ar-sistance," 

Plate  42  includes  throe  picti^res  of  Hooi  cornfioldi-;  pln.te  43,  a 
pict-'ore  of  a  t:>^ical  corn  cl\ijnr.,  or.e  of  a  "bean  plot,  one  one  of  a  squash 
vine-  -pith  an  incividual-  T-inohr'-'^^k;  pl8t'3  44,.  a  pict^ore  of  an  Irrigated 
garden,  and  one  of  chile  ana  onion  uods. 

Commented  on  in  the  Scottish  G-eographical  /Magazine ,  48;  294  (Sept.  15, 
1932).     Simir.ary  hy  J.  R.  Swar.ton  in  Social  Science  Ahstr-cts,  4:16025 
(Octohor,  1932). 

Frachtenherg,  Leo  J. 

Our  inde'otedness  to  'the  Anerican  Indian.     Society  of  American  Indians, 
Quarterly  Journal,  2:197-202  ( July-Soptenher ,  1914).  (448) 
Also  in  ITisconsin  .IrcheologiFt,  14:64-69  (Mv,  1915).  ■ 

Gilnore,  Melvin  Randolph,  ' 

Arikara  acco"':nt  of  the  orifrin  of  tohacco  and  catchin/r  of  eagles. 
Indian  Notes,  6:26-33  (January,  1929).  (449) 


An  othnobotanical  garden.  Southern  Worknon,  55:220-223,  illus.  (450) 
(May,  1926).        •  ' 

The  proposal  of  the  Huse-uiri.  of  the  American  Indian,  Heye  Foundation, 
to  lay  out  and  plant  an  American  ;Dt'':'nobotanical  garden  in  the  interior 
co'ort  of  their  collections  huilc.'in-'^  to  ho  erected  on  tho  land  in  the 
Bronx,  ^ev  York,  near  Pelham  Bay  Park,   the  -rift  of  Kr,  iircher  M. 
Huntin.eton, 


Tho  ground  bean  and  its  us6s.     Indian  Notec^,  2:173-187,  illus. 
(J^aly,  1925).  •  (451) 

The  scientific  name  of  the  ground  "bean  is  j]al cat,»  como 
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Silmore,  Mel v in  Randolph. 

Importance  of  ethno'botanical  investigation.    American  AnthroDologist , 
34:32Q-327-  (April-Jrme,  1932).  '  (452) 

Introfiuction;  interpretation  of  ciolture  traits;  as  a  meas-ore  of 
cultirre;  relation  to  syn\bolisrn,  ceremonials,  philosophy,  linguistics, 
history;   scope  of  primitive  science;  "botanical  ohr.ervation  in  connec- 
tion with  pursuit  of  other  lines  of  3 nvesti^-ation;  methods;  preparation 
of  specimens  for  herbarium;   s-pecimens  of  Dlant  products;  discrimination 
anrl  careful  sifting  of  information;  distinction  "between  indigenous  and 
introdiiced  plants;  etymology  of  Indian  plant  names. 

S-'oramary  "by  the  same  author  in  Social  Science  A"bstracts,  4:14152 
(AncJLot,  1932). 


Some  Chipfewa  u^es  of  plants.    Michigan  Academy  of  Science,  Arts 
and  Letters", 'Papers  (193'3)  17:119-143,  (453) 

Gray,  Lewis  Cecil.  ' 

History  of  agriculture  in  the  southern  United  States  to  1860. 
Assisted  by  Esther  Eatherine  Thompson.    Washington,  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion of  Washington,  1933.     2  v.,  illus.  (Carnegie  Institution  of 
Washington,    Publication  430).  (454) 

Bibliographical  introd\;ction,  id.  945r-951;  list  of  works  cited,  p. 
951-1016.' 

.See  ch.  1,  Agricultiure  before  the  coming  of  the  English,  p.  3-13. 
Its  sub-captions  are  as  follows:     influence  and  contributions  of  native 
agriculture  in  the  South  Atlc.ntic  section;  native  agriculture  in  the 
Lower  Mississippi  Valley;  early  agriculture  of  Spanish  71orida.  See 
also  the  pages  indicated  in  the  index  under  Indians. 

Gregory,  Herbert  E. 

The  Navajo  country.    Unitod  States  Geological  S^u-vey  Water-Supply 
Paper  380,     219  p.,  illus.,  maps.    Washington, ' 1916.  (455) 
Bibliograp"ny,  p.  199-208. 

A  geogrB.p"aic  and  hydroe;rap}Uc  reconnaissance  of  parts  of  Arizona, 
New  I'exico,  and  Utah.     See  th*^  index  under  such  topics  as  agriculture, 
irrigation,  etc. 

Hamilton,  J.  E. 

Ancient  Am.crican  system  for  collecting  water  supply.  Engineering 
News-Record,  110:225,  illus,  (Feb.  16,  1933).  (456) 

A  gro'-;ve  cut  in  the  face  oi  a  cliff  near  Pueblo  Bonito,  Chaco  Canyon, 
National  Morurient. 


Hanson,  Herbert  C. 

Distribution  of  Arizona  wild  cotton  (T-varberia  thespesioides) . 
Tucson,  Arizona,  1923.     49-59  p.,  illus.     ( Ari '^ona  Agricul tural 
Experiment  Station  Technical  Bulletin  3),  (457) 

Bibliograp"liy,  p.  59. 

Introduction,  p.  49;  description  of  Arizona  wild  cotton,  p.  50-51; 
previous  investigations,  p.  51-52;  distribution  of  Thurberia,  p.  52-55; 
description  ond  distribution  of  the  wild  cotton  boll  weevil,  p.  55;  map 
of  the  southern  part  of  Arizona  showint:  the  known  distribution,  of  Arizona 
wild  cotton  and  the  wild  cotton  boll  weevil,  p.  55-57;   conclusion,  p.  58, 
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Harco-urt,  Rao-ul  d',  ar.d  M. 

Les  -tissur.  indicns  du  vioaix  Pd'rou.    Paris,  ;'\l'bert  Korancd",  1924, 
32  p.,  illus.  (458) 
Bibliography,  p.  27, 

Also  issued  "by  Brentano's  with  an  English  title-page. 

Gd'ne'ralite's^       5-7;  les  niatieres  textiles,  p.  7-8;  le  filage,  p. 
9-10;  les  fils,  p.  10-12;  les  teinturos,  p.  12-13;  los  md'tiers,  p.  13- 
14;  les  genres  de  tissus,  p.  14-20;  les  stj'-les  ds'coratiis,  p.  21-26, 

Hargrave,  Lyndon  L. 

The  influence  of  economic  geographj-  upon  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
pueblo  culture  in  A.rizona,  Kuserun  Notes,  Museum  of  Northern  Arizona 
(Flagstaff),  4  (5):l-3  (December,  1931).  (459) 

S-umma.ry  b;}'  Forrest  Clements  in  Social  Science  Abstracts,  4:4918 
(April,  1932). 

Harrington,  M,  H. 

The  "lost  city"  of  Nevada,     Scientific  American,  133:14-15,  illus., 
map    (July,  1925).  ..  (460) 

Pueblo  G-rande  de  Nevada,  the  ruins  of  a  village  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
centuries  ago,  belonging  to  "about  the  close  o'"  the  pre-Puoblo  period 
snd  the  beginning  of  the  early  Pueblo  period,"  near  St.  Thomas,  Nevada. 
The  article  refers  to  the  evid-^ncos  of  farming,  cotton  growing,  weaving, 
dyeing, 

Herbert,  Lester  &. 

What  did  the  Indians  know  about  medicines  anc  healing  treatments? 
Medical  Journal  and  Record,  123:22-24,  117-119  (Jan.'  6,  20,  1925). 
List  of  vegetable  drugs,  -p.  24,  117-118, 

Hinsdale,  Wilbert  3. 

Distribution  of  the  aboriginal  population  of  Michigan.    Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.  ,■  University  of  Michigan,  press,  1932,     35  p.,  maps  (Michigan, 
University,  Museum  of  Anthropology'.  Occasional  contributions,  no.  2). 

Pop'olatioh  and  food,  v»  5-12; '  important  sources  of  food  (animal; 
vegetable,-  herbaceous  plants,  trees  and  shrubs),  p.  12-29, 


(4G1) 


(462) 


The  first  pec'lo  of  Michigan.    Ann  Arbor,  George  Wahr  [l930]  178  p., 
illus,  .  ^'  (463) 

See  ch.  5,  Modlcine,  p.  71-32,  especially  p.  77-82;  and  ch.  10,  Indian 
corn  cult"'jre  in  Michig:'n,        142-167,  a  revision  of  citation  no.  165. 


The  Indiana  of  Washtenaw  co  in ty,  Michigan.    Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  George 
Jahr  [192?].     58  p.,  illun,  ^  (464) 

References,  2d  preliminary  I'oaf, 
Pood,  p,  20-22;  debt  to  the  Indians,  v,  35-36.  ■ 

Hoffman,  Walter  James. 

The  Mcnomini  Indians,     Smithsonian  Institution,  [U.S.]  Bufca^i  of 
Amcriqan  Ethnology  Annual  Report  (1892-93)  14  (l): 11-328,  illus. 
Washinf:ton,  Govt.  T^rint.  off.,  1896.  (465) 
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products  of  ;Tia,nuf .actiort:-,  p.  258-272;  food  (food  i-i  general,  G-ormindi nm, 

offensive  food,  r.iaplc  ^z^Xt^:&T,  v-ild  rice,  "berries  :vnc  sr.akc  mot),  p. 
285-292. 

Ho  skins,  'T.  H. 

An  Indian  on  Ind:  an  corn,  C-'\rdcn  -md  Forost,  '1:23  (Jan.  2,  1895).  (466) 
The  viGT.'S  of  Peol  Susiip,  a  mcm'bor  of  bhe  Penobscot  trj"bc,  on  their 

reserve  on  the  Penobscot  Hiver,  above  Bangor,  M.^inc,  concernini:  Indian 

corn, 

Hulbcrt,  T^inifrod, 

Indian  iL-ncricans.  ITcw  York,  Frjendshir^  Press,  [1932].,  161  p.,illus.  (i67) 
Indian  contributions  to  the  vforld ,  p,  9-22,    This  section  is  one  of 

the  hei-.t  in  ^he  "book. 

Revierr  by  Warren  King  Moorchoad  in  Kississi'npi  Valley  Historical 

Review,  19: 471-;;?2  (DccpialDer,  1932). 

Jonness,  Diamond. 

The  Indians  of  Canoda,     Ottawa,  F.  A,  Aclan",  printer,  1932,    445  p., 
illus,  (Canada,  ITati'^nol  ?-:unoiP:n,  Ott".i?.'a,    ^^.Ilrtin  35),  (468) 
Bihlioeraph}^  ^,  4.30-435. 

See  ch.  3,  Econoni.ic  conditi-i'-G,  r. ,  28-39;  4,  Food  resoiarces,  p, 

40-52;  ch.  29,  A^rricul tural  trihes  of  the  castrrn  ro'i-dlands  (H-'oron; 
Tohacco  ITation  and  I'entrals;  Iroquois),  p.  288-307, 

For  materio.l  on  a£;ricu3  ture,  see  n.  29ff.,  40f  f . ;  corn,  p.  29-30, 
40-42  et  passin;  do^-s,  n.  9,  29,  55,  67,  103-10-%  174,  281,  301,  316, 
347;  Tiaple  sv^ar,        ^4-;  tohaco^,  p.   21,  155,  173,  250,  273,  2S1,  288, 
313,  314,  317,  322,  33  i,  357;  y-'l  i  rice,  n.  42-43,  279,  303. 

Revie\Y  "by  Clark  fisrlor  in  the  C-o'^::ra:''^hical  Reviev^,  23:245-246 
(April,  1933), 

Johnson,  C-aylord , 

Fahrics  woven  1,600  yaars  aj.::o  found  •  unstained  in  Arizona  cave, 
Populai'  Scioi.ce  Ko.-ithly,  119  (6): 54-55,  illus,  (D-:"Ceraber ,  1931).  (469) 

The  wool  sashes  and  other  "belon  -in.  .s  of  the  basket  I'akers  llo,  3, 
found  hy  the  party  of  archeolo'-'ints  uivler  f....c  direction  of  the  Carne- 
gie Institution  of  FashinjTton,  D,  C, 

Kidder,  Alfred  Vincent,  ..md  SarrPuVi  J,  rrr-crr.sey , 

Archeolo jic:^.!  explorat :  on;:  in  northeastern  Ari-^.ona.  YTashin^rton, 
Govt,  pri-itl  -^ff.,  1919.    22':  p.,  ilt.^is,  (Snithsanian  Institution. 
United  St-^.to:-,  Eiue:^a  of  A-v-ric-.i  TCt'Vi --lO'-y ,    p-J.letin  65).  (470) 
See  especially  P-rt  2,  v-itcr^al  C"lt^arc,  r,  98ff. 

Kirkland,  Edw^rt]  C. 

A  hist-^rv  of  Anoric-An  .:cor.oriic  l:f.'',    Fe-  York,  F.S.  Crofts  &■  Co., 
1932.     757  p.,  naps,  (Crofts  A-.V/ric.-r  history  scries,  Lixon  Ry-m  Fox, 
general  editor),  (471) 
See  p,  52-54  for  material  on  l-iorican  Indian  a-:ricvJ  t'-ire, 

[ L  annan ,  Charl c  s , ] 

Green-corn  cerernonios  ■>f  ^hc  Chorokces.    i'o.razlnc  of  History, 
19:89-92  ( Aij.-v.st-Sopto  ihor,  1914).  (472) 
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Published  also  a3  the>;.iF,  Fh.  D.,  OolumDi a  Univer.-:.i  ty ,  1913. 
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Papers  (l'--'17)  4:415-421.     '  (478) 


IsTotos  on  an  Indian  mortar  found  r-t  Do 'lestovm  [Pennsy"!  vaniaj .  Eucks 
County  Hi otovic;:il  Society  Paper,  (l£!7)  4:304-388.  "  (479) 

Hason,  G-rogox'y. 

Col-.:unbus  carno  late.    ITor  York,  Londonf  Cf^r.t-^u-y  Co.  [1931].    341  p., 
illus.  (480) 
Biblio;^aaay,  320-334. 

List  of  af-ricult-:ral  products  on:'  by-pr-tlucts  j;:von        the  vTOrlc'  by 
America,  p.  129. 

See  ch.  3,  Mother  .-naize,  u.  33-45;   ch.  6,  Yegetablo  fed,  p.  81-106; 
"   ch.  7,  Agriculturrd  cities,  r. .  107-129;  cl^.  13,  The  ?^'orld's  most  suc- 

cessf-'ol  experiment  in  S'^cialism,  p.  257-282,     *  ■       •        -  ■ 
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Pict.-ure  of  Peruvian  pottery  r  epresenting  ears  of  corn  and  peanuts, 
p.  4;  fossilized  ear  of  corn  foMnd_in  Peru,  p.  4;  .vases  representing 
vegeta"bl.es  cultivated  in  ancient  South  America,  p.  95, 

^  Review  "by  "Warren  K.  Moorehead  in  Mississippi  Yalley  .-Historical 
ReView,  19:411-413  (Decemrer,  1932).  ... 

Mason,  Otis  Tufton. 

The  origins  of  invention:  a  stucy  of  industry  among  primitive  -oeoples. 
London,  Walter  Scott,  1895.     419  p.,  illus.  (481) 

Ch.  1,  Introdu.ction,  p.  13-32;  eh.  2,  Tools  and  mechanical  devices, 
p.  33-83;   ch.  3,  Invention  and  uses  of  fire,  p.  84-120;  ch.  4,  Stone- 
workinf:,  p.  121-151;  ch.  5,  The  potter's  art,  p.  152-182;  ch.  5, 
Primitive  uses  of  plants,  p.  183-223;  ch,  7,  The  textile  industry,  p. 
224-257;  ch.  8,  War  on  the  animal  kingdom,  p.  258-290;  ch.  9,  Capture 
and  domestication  of  animals,  p,  291-324;  ch.  10,  Travel  and  transporta- 
tion, p.  325-365;  ch.  11,  The  art  of  war,  p.  366-409;  ch.  12,  Conclusions, 
p.  410-413. 

Mason,  Robert  Lindsay.      '  •  • 

Che.roke6  plant  lore  of  the  Smokies.    Nature  Jfegazine,  19:343-347, 
illus.     (Jun3,  19  32).  (482) 

Murphy,  H.  H. 

Indian  medicine.     Can.adian  Medical  Association  Jo-arnal,  17:725-727 
(Juiie,  1927).  (483) 

ITeuhtirger ,  Max, 

Essays  in  the  history  of  medicine.     Translated  "by  v.srious  hands  and 
edited,  with  fore-'ord,  hv  Fielding  H.  Rarrison.    l\Tew  York,  Medical  life 
press,  1930.     21C  p.        '  ^  .  (484) 

See  especially  ch.  3,  The  I^'edicine  of  the  Ancier.t  Mexicans,  trans- 
lated hy  John  R-iihrali,  p.  37-54.     It  is  also  printed  in  Medical  Life,  37: 
405-415  (Augut:t,  1930).     It  mentions  vegotahle  medicines  ^.nd  states 
that  many  of  the  Aztecs  had  "botonicfl  ga,rdens  in  which  they  grew 
matori.a  modica.     It  also  states  that  "Mexican -hot any  described  more 
than  1,200  -plr-nts." 

ITeville,  Russell  T. 

Prehistoric  folks  of  America.    Prairie  Far'TiSr,  100:1422,  illus. 
(Octoher  IZ,  1928).  (485) 
"Growing:  corn  ?  thoi^sand  yearr  ocfore  Christ." 

Parker,  Arthur  C. 

Indian  medicine  -;.nd  medicine  'iion.     Toronto,  Ontario  Provincial 
Museum,  Ani:ual  Archaeological  R.-.-^ort  (1928)  36:9-17.  Toronto, 
King's  printer  [1929].  (486) 

Materia  medic?,  ^.  11-15;  present  st?it-.?.s  ■■^f  Indian  mefiicine,  p. 
16-17. 


Reagan,  Alhert  B. 

Some  medicinal  receipts  of  the  15ois  Fort  Chippcwas.  Minnesota 
Medicine,  10: -02  (May,  1927*).  ■ 

ITote  took  of  George  Farmer  (lle-hci-day-ke-shi-go-kay ),  a  medicine  man, 

contr'inins:  medicinal  receipts  all  of  'vhich  called  for  roots,  'b.ark,  leaves, 
etc. 
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(487) 


Renaud,  E.  B. 

Inflr.ence  of  food  on  Indian  c-alt-ara.     Social  Forces,  10:97-101 
(October,  1931).  (488) 
Chiefly  concerning  the  "bijiffalo  as  the  center  of  the- Plains  cult-'ore. 

Rohorts,  Prank  H.  H.,  Jr. 

The  village  of  the  G-re'-^t  Kivas  on  the  ZL^rii  ropcrvation,  Ilcw-Mexj.co . 
Washington,  U.S.  Govt,  print,  off.,  1932.  197  p.,  illns.  (Smithsonian 
Institution.  U.S.  B-areau  of  AmericMn  Ethnology,  ralletin  111).  (489) 
Bihliogr^phy,  p.  179-166. 

See  p.  4,  25,  103,  164.    Plate  20  if  of  t-'o  viers  of  flood  waters 
followinf:  a  rain, 

Roys,  Ral'h.  Level  and. 

The  cthno-'ootary  of  the  Maya.    I'ev  Orleans,  La.,  Department  of  Kiddle 
American  research,  the  T-;fl.ane  •'xniversity  of  America,  1931.     359  p. 
(TifLano  univ.  of  Louisiana  middle  Ar.erican  research  scries.  Puhlica- 
tion  2).  ■  (490) 

Annotated  list  of  Maya  plant  nfiriies,  p.  213-216;  annotated  list  of 
Maya  fauT.a  names,  -d.  327-344..  ?isl ioi^ira.ohy,  p.  3.''vJ-359. 

Review  oy  Maui'ice  Ries  in  the.  Medical  Jo..irnal  ard  Record,  134:405 
(Oct.  21,  1931). 

Sibley,  George. 

India.n  mode  of  life  in  Micso'iri  and  Kansas.    Mi sso-ari  Historical 
Review,  9:43-50  (Octcher,  1914).  (431) 

Smith,  Hioron  Herbert. 

Ethnohotany  of  the  Oji'bwc  Indians.    Milwaukee,  Fis.,  Published  by 
order  of  the  trustees  [1332].     329-524  p.,  illus.  (B^illetin  of  the 
Public  Museimi  of  the  city  of  Milwavkeo,  v.  4,  no.  3.    May  2,  1932).  (492) 

Ojibwe  medicines  (Ojibvre  nedicinal  materials  other  than  iilants; 
Ojibwe  medicinal  plants),  p.  348-392;  O.jibwe  vegetal  foods  (Ojibwo 
food  plants),  p.  393-411;  Ojibwe  vegetal  fibers  (Ojibwe  fiber  plants), 
p.  411-423;  Ojibwe  vegetal  dyes  (Ojibwe  dye  plants),  p.  424-426. 

Spinden,  Herbert. 

Ancient  civilizations  of  Mexico  yni  Central  America.    Uew  York, 
1928.     271  p.,  illus,  (American  rauseijm  ox  natural  history.  Handbook 
series  no,  3,  3d  and  rev.  ed.).  (493) 
Bibliography,  p.  255-258. 

Distributi'-in  of  agriculture,  r.  67-71;   influence  of  agriculture  on 
Mayan  cult^^e,  p.  73;  invention  of  agrical, tcre,  p.  45,  51-53,  57,  251; 
spread  and  development  of  agr i c -al  tijre,  p.  63,  70,  250. 

Stearns,  Robert  E.  C. 

On  certr.in  aboriginal  ^mplem-jnts  [mortars]  fro'^  Fap.a  County, 
California..  Anerican  Haturnl  1st,  16:203-209,  illns.  (March,  1882).  (494) 
Read  before  tr.c  Calv-fornia  Academy  of  Sciences,  October  19,  1881, 

Steward,  J.  E. 

An  -onusual  material  for  aboriginvd  hoes  [hard  mica  shist].  Illinois 
State  Historical  Society  Journal,  4:476-479,  illus;  (January,  1912).  (495) 
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Sttirtevant,  E.  Lemc. 

Indian  corn.    ITer  Yor'k:  State  %ri  cul  tural  Sociotv,  Transactions 
(1877-1883)  33:37-74.  '  "  •  ■  (496) 

Bibliography,  p.  39-40.  '  • 

Antiquity  of  its  cultijre,  p.  42-45;  inytholo^,  p.  47-49;  original 
varieties,  p.  55-59;  Indian  nutivation,  p.  66-68;  products,  p.  58-69. 


Indian  corn  .and  the  Indian,    ilmor icon  TTatirr alls t,  19:225-234 
(March,  1885).  (497) 


Kitchen  garden    esculents  of  American  origin.    American  Naturalist, 
19:444-457,  542-553,  658-659  (May,  June,  July,  1885).  (498) 
BihliograT-jhical  footnotes. 

Introduction,  p.  444;  alkekengi  ( strairl^'Crry  tomato),  p.  444-445; 
kidney  "bean,  p.  446-452;  lima  hean,  p.  452-454;  asparagus  hoan,  p.  454; 
scarlet  runner  "bean,  p.  454-455;  cucumher,  p.  455-456;  garlic,  leck,- 
onion,  chives,  -p,  455-457;  Jerusalem  artichoke,  p.  542;  martynia,  p. 
542-543;  nasti^xtiun,  p.  543-544;  peppers,  p.  544-550;  potato,  p.  550-553; 
pumpkins  and  squashes,  p.  658-563;  purslane,  p.  563-564;   sweet  corn,  p. 
664-665;  s-weet  potato,  p.  656-667;   to"nato,  7).  667-669. 

Swanton,  John  Reed. 

Ahoriginal  c-'oltiu-e  of  the  S.outhe-ust.  Srdthsonian  Institution,  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Aip.orico.n  Ethnolog?/  Annual  Report  (1924-25)  42:673-725.  (499) 

Agri  cult -lore,  p.  691-692;  most  po-nijlar  medicines,  p.  710-711.  See 
also  the  index. 


IDarly  history  of  the  Creek  Indians  r.nd  their  noi ■^h'hors .  Washington, 
Govt,  print,  off.  1922.  492  p.,  r.?;ns.  ( Smithnonian  Inv.ti  tution,  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  American  T]^thnolo,-y .  B'llletin  73).  .  (500) 

BihliograTohy,  p.  457-452. 

For  material  on  agricu]. ture,  sec  p.  63,  75,  359-350, 


An  Indian  soci^'l  experiment  and  some  of  its  lessons.  Scientific 
Monthly,  31:368-376  (Octoher,  1930).  .  (501) 

The  social  anc  governm-.-nt'^l  exporim.ent  uncertaken  or  evolved  "by.  the 
Creek  Indians  \f.'ho  formerl-'  occupied  m.o^.t  of  the  territory  of  .  the  present 
states  of  G-eorc-ia  and  Alo.'^ja^ia.  There  are  several  paragra^ohs  on  their 
agricultiare. 


Indian  tribes  of  the  lower  r'-'-ssiSFippT-  Valley  and  arijacent  coast  of 
the  C--alf  of  l^cxico.  Washimiton,  G-ovt.  priat,  off.,  1911.  387  p.,  map. 
(Smithsonian  Institution.  U.S.  Buroau  of  Ar-srican  Ethnology.  Bulletin 
43).  (502) 

I'otes  on  the  agriculture  of  the  Chiti-^.acha,  p.  345-345;  Iberville's 
note  on  the  agriculture  of  the  Houma,  p.  285;  importance  of  agriculture 
among  the  Natchez,  p.  73-79;  Pascagoula  agriculture,  p.  304.  For  m:xterial 
on  "beans,  see  p.  77,  290,  303,   345;   cookin-^,  -o.  303,   315,  357;   corn,  p. 
73-76,  217,  286,  303,  304,  345,  345,  355»  358;  fruits,  p.  77,  282,  285, 
303,  317,  345;  hominy,  p.  285,  303;  medicines  of  Natchez,  p.  80-86; 
tobacco,  p.  79,  146,  154,  157,  285-287,  356;   turkeys,  p.  73,  289,  317,  329; 
vegetsl  foods,  p.  317,  345.  See  als^  other  subjects  in  the  index, 
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Swanton,  John  Reod. 

Religious  "Ijeliefs  and  medical  practices  of  the  Creek  Indians. 
Smithsonian  Institution,  U.S.  "B-ureau  of  A.merican  'Ethnolof^y 'Anniml 
Report  (1924-25)  42:473-372,  illus.  "  (503) 

Eihli  ograxihy,  p.  672, 

Creek  medicines,  p.  639-663;  Ala'ba''na  medici:Tes,  p.  653-566; 
Natchez  medicines,  p,  666-670, 


Social  organisation  and  social  usages  of  the  Indians  of  the  Creek 
Confederacy,  Smithsonio.n  Institution,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Amsrican 
Ethnology  Annual  Report  (1924-25)  42:23-472,  illus.  (504) 

Bihliography,  p.  471-472. 

For  material  on  agrica]. tare,  see  p,  443-444,    See  also  the  index, 

Sweetser,  AllDert  Raddin. 

Wild  plants  of  Norti:,west  coast.    Oregon  Historical  Quarterly, 
33:51-59  (March,  1932).  (505) 

"These  notes  consist  of  edited  compilations  from  various  sources.... 
Their  p\irposo  is  simply  to  put  into      form,  easily  av3,ilaTDle . .  .a  "bit  of 
the  history  of  some  of  our  conrnon  wild  plants,  the  origin  of  their  names, 
and  some  of  the  uses  to  which  they  were  put  ly  the  Indians  and  early 
settlers ." 

Cow  parsnip  (KeraclGum),  p.  51-54;   to-acco,  p.  54-56;  Kinnikinick, 
p.  56-58;  Oregon  tea,  yer'oa  "buena,  p.  58-59. 

Swift,  Lucy  Gr. 

A  Thanksgiving  feast  among  the  first  Americans.     Journal  of  Home 
Economics,  19:639-641  (Noveraher,  1927).  (506) 
The  feast  of  the  Indians  along  the  Rio  Grpnde  on  IIovemlDer  1. 

T  ant  aqui  dge  o  n ,  Gl ady s . 

ITotes  on  the  origin  and  uses  of  plants  of  the  Lake  St.  John  Montngnais. 
Journal  of  Anerican  Folk-Lore,  45:265-257  (April-J^ine,  1932).  (507) 

The  uses  of  plants  for  medicinol  purposes  by  the  Montagnais  of 
Lake  St.  John  at  Pointe  Eleue,  Quebec,  Canada., 

Termer,  Franz. 

Die  Mayrkult-'or  als  geographisches  Problem,  Ibsro-vilmerikanisches 
Archiv,  5:72-88  (April',  1931).  (508) 
The  Mayan  culture  as  a  geographical  problem. 
Summary  by  L,  Waibel  in  Social  Science  Abstracts,  4:14486 
(September,  1932), 

Thackery,  Frank  A,,  and  M.  French  G-ilms.n. 

A  rai*e  parasitic  food  plant  of  the  Southwest  [Ammobroma  sonorae]. 
.  Smithsonian  Institution  Annual  Report,  1930:409-416,  illus,  (509) 
Literature  cited,  p.  416, 

Thoburn,  Joseph  '.B, 

Prehistoric  irrigation  works.  Professional  Engineer,  16  (2): 7-3, 
map  (February,  1931).  '  (510) 

A  description  of  a  prehistoric  irrigation  system  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  Clark  Coionty,  Kansas. 
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Titus,  Willard  H. 

Otsorv^tions  on  the  Menomirjee  Indians.    Wisconsin  I'agazine  of  Histor7, 
14:93-105,  121-132  ( Soptemter ,  Dccom'ber,  1930),  (511) 
G-athering  vild  rice,  p,  131. 

Troll,  C. 

Die  geographischen  G-r^indlaffen  der  Aiidinen  Ku]. t^oren  und  des  Incareiches. 
I"bero-Amerikani3ches  Archiv,  5:258-294,  maps.  (October,  1931 ).  (512) 
BilDliographical  footnotes. 

The  geographical  foundations  o'f  "the  Andean  c"altures  and  of  the  Inca 
empire. 

1,  Die  Eigf:.K?irt  \ind  die  3an.niLiche  G-eh-andenheit  der  Andinen  Bodenkul ture 
(Die  HaijLstiere  der  Andenvolker ;  Die  Weideii.runde  der  Anden,  P\ma  und  ParaTio; 
Die  andinen  Kult^iregewachse  \md  ihrc  Verier t-'ong;  Die  I'oden  der  Punazone; 
Kunstliche  Bewasserung  unr^  Tcrrassieriing) ;  2,  Alter  und  Herkunft  der 
KuLtv^ren;  3,  Die  Landschai tszonen  der  Tropischen  .Anden;  4,  landschaf ts- 
und  Kiiltiargrenzen  in  den  Anden  (Die  AuG"broit"'jng  des  Inkareiches  uber  die 
Puna-Anden;  Die  Vorsto'sse  der  letzton  Inkas  nach  Chile  und  Ecuador;  Der 
"limes"  des  Inkareiches;  Das  YungasT^roulem;  Die  droi  Kul  tur  well  en  Boliviens 
in  vorspanischer  ze?.t;  Die  spanische  landnahme). 

Si-imomry  "by  William  E.  Rudolph  in  Social  Science  A"bstracts,  4:14288 
( S  ept  omher ,  1 932 ) , 

Turney,  Omar  A. 

Prehistoric  irrirration.    Arizona  Historical  Revj  e^^,  2  (l):l2-52; 
(2):  11-52;   (3):  9-45;  (4):  33-73  (April,  1929-Jamiary ,  1930).  (513) 
The  prehistoric  canal  s"  in  the  Salt  Rivor  '^.''allcy. 

Turney-High,  Harry. 

Cooking  camas  and  "bitter  root.     Scientific  Monthly,  36:252-263 
(March,  1933).  (514) 

The  ways  the  Interior  Salish  tri>je  of  Flatheads  in  western  Montana 
prepared  their  staple  vegetable  foods,  trie  root  of  the  camas  (Q,-aamasia 
quamash)  and  the  titter  root  (Lewisia  rediviva.). 

Unsigned. 

Find  prehistoric  corn  in  Tennessee  store  graves.  Jersey  Bulletin 
and  Dairy  World,  40:2588  (Oct.  12,  1921).  (515) 

A  "brief  account  of  the  corn  found  "by  W.  E.  Meyer  of  the  Bioreau  of 
American  Ethnology  in  Indian  graves  in  DavMson  Ccanty,  Tennessee. 

Our  cover  picture.    The  Parmer,  50  (1B):20  (Sept.  17,  1932).  (516) 

How  the  Indians  of  Minnesota  ';r.:'  Wisconsin  harvest  rild  rice. 

Villiers,  Marc  de. 

Rccettes  mefdicales  employd'os  dans  la  r'-fgion  rjes  Illinois  vers  1724. 
Socie't^  des  Arnd'rlca.iistes  de  Paris,  Journal  (n.s.)  18:15-20  (1926).  (517) 
Rapport  des  sauvages  sur  les  mines  et  sirn'oles  du  pays  du  Mississipy, 
,  p.  16-17;  md'decir.es,  p.  17-19;  remMes  des  sauvages,  p.  19-20;  du  mot 
Mississipy,  p.  20. 
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Wallis,  Wilson  D.. 

Medicines  uapd  "b;/  the  Micraao  Indip.rs.    'American  Ant>iro"nolof:ist, 
24:24-30  ( January-Mar  oh ,  19;.  2).  "  X518) 

"The  following  list  of  '''.i seases  ar^d  thoir  1:reatm:;nt  was  o"btained  ty, 
the  autrior  from  native  informants  of  the  Micmac  tribe  ( sc^ttle-'nent  at 
Pictou  Landinff,  Mova  Scotia)  in  the  summers  of  1911  and  1912,  This 
information  I  BuD:nitted.  to  Dr.  Wilson  Wood,  then  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who  f"'Jirnished  ohserva- 
tions  regardin.,--^  thf.  valijc  of  the  euros  vhich  are  here  appended.  Dr. 
Wood's  ohservation-^'  have  heen  put  in  hrackets." 

Wardlo,  H.  ITewell. 

Stone  impl'^inf-nt;.'.    Bucks  County  Historical  Society  Parjers  (19G9) 
3:122-123.  '  (519) 

Presented  at  the  Doylestown,  Pennsylvania,  meetin!^,  Janxiary  21,  1902. 

"Hero,   in  yoxcc  o-.^n  Pucks  coiinty,  along  vith  "boulders  and  fragments 
of  such,  the  ohservant  faraer  notes  stones  of  strsnge  form,  uf-ually  so 
S3/inmetrical  that  their  artificial  ori^r.in  cannot  he  douoted." 

Watt,  Sir  3-eorge. 

The  wild  and  cultivated  cotton  plants  of  the  -"orld;  o.  revision  of  the 
genus  G-ossypiuTi,  framed  primarily  rith  the  object  of  aiding  planters 
and  investigators  vho  iray  contemplate  the  systema.tic  iniprovement  of 
the  cotton  staple.    London  [etc.]  Longmans,  G-reen  &  Co.,  1907.  406  p., 
illus.  (520) 

Discovery  of  cotton  in  America,  u.  17-18;   species,  races,  etc.,  of 
cotton  in  America,  p.  65,  70,  73,  98,  100-101,  117,  118,  123,  124,  166, 
157,  160,  162,  155,  167,  159,  170,  131,  183,  194-196,  301,  204-210,  211, 
214,  215,  217-219,  224,  226-239,  241,  252,  254,  256,  2o9-265,  258,  272, 
275-290,  293,  302-310;  indigenous  cotton  in  Aj:ierica,  p.  17-18,  159-172, 
182,  192,  204-206,  208,  210,  257,  267,  324. 

Wiener,  Leo. 

Africa  a.nd  the  ciscovery  of  America.    Ph51&delphie,  Innes  5:  Sons, 
1920-1922.    3  v.,  illus.  (52l) 

Eihliographical  footnotes.     Sou;rcos  quoted,  v.  1,  p.  xi-xix;  v.  2, 
p.  xi-xxii;  v.  3,  p.  xiii-xxi. 

V.  1,  ch.  5,  Tohacco,  p.  102-1^1;  ch.  5,  The  breac.  roots,  p.  192-258; 
V.  2,  ch.  3,  The  p-cehistory  of  cotton,  p.  3-22;  ci;..  4,  Cotton  and 
Columhu.s,  p.  2  3-35;  ch.  5,  Cotton  in  Fexico,  n.  36-56;  ch.  6,  Cotton  in 
Peru,  p.  57-82,    See  also  v.  2,  Part  2,  The  Sovereign  Remedy.     Its  chap- 
ters are:  7,  Smoking  in  -.ntiquity,  p.  85-93;  8,  The  smoke  vender,  p,  99- 
121;  9,  ToDacco  of  the  Moors,  p.  122-134;  10,  Tlie  sovereign  remedy  of 
the  Indians,  p.  135-150;  11,  The  rediscovery  of  tobg.cc.3,  p.  151-179;  12, 
Tohacco  and  xv.o  sciences,  p.  180-200. 

a,  J.  F. 

A  visit  to  the  Indian  sugar-hush  ceremonials,    ti^isconsin  Archeolo.^'ist, 
11:172-175  (July,  1932),  (522) 
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Wojta,  J.  R. 

Wisconsin  Indians  learn  farming.    Wisconsin  Archcolo.s:ist,  18:19-33 
;     (January,  1919).  '    "  '  (523) 

The  red  cliff  Chippewa;  Chippewa  Indians  at  La  Pointo  Reservation; 
a  trip  to  the  Menominee  Indian  Reservation;  first  Menominee  Indian 
farmer's  instif'ite;  WinneTjago  council  of  food  preparedness. 

Worth,  P.  L. 

Kew  York  stone  pestles.    Wisconsin  Archeologist  10:74-75  (January, 
1931).  (524) 
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Citation 
■  .  .       no  . ' 

AlDtott,'  F.  H   .238 

A"bipones   „227 

Acorns  .57,  342,  350 

Administration  of 

Indians  233-234,  257,  266-267 

Agave.   480 

Agrictiltnre 

Aztec  59-65 

See  also  5,  12,  23,  24,  27,  31, 
34,  36-37,     53,  57,  167,  207, 
287-288,  296,  390,  442,480,  493 

Cuba.   66 

Foot-plow  ,74,  78 

■General  or  comprehensive  referen- 
ces... 1,  3-8,  10-13,  15-18,  20 
22-23,  26,  28,  31,  37,  41,43-46, 
■  48-50,  52,  55-57,  421,  437,  442, 
.  -445,  448,  457-468,  471,475,  480, 
491,  493,  496-497,  499-502,  504, 
521,  454. 

Haiti   66 

Inca  .67-92 

See  also  8,  10-12,  22,  27,31,34- 
37,  41,  57,  60,   65,  327,  335, 

Iroquois   .93-96 

Maya  .97-101 

Missouri  River  region, ... .102-105 
443. 

New  England   107-108 

Puerto  Rico   109 

Reservations  in  the  United 

States  ..104,  238-286,  425,  428 
435,  447,  466,  523. 
Southwestern  United  States .. .110- 
121,  420,  426,  436,  447. 

Virginia  ....130-132,  454 

See  also  the  names  of  particular 
regions  and  trihes. 

Aje   77 

Alaska- 
economic  "botany  325 

food  of  Indians.  .  .  .  ■•   .352 

Alherta  Indians   39,  247,  272 

.  Allies,  S.  135,  215,  395 

Alcocer,  G.  V   287 

Algonquians  ■   .  38 

miedicine  practices  417 

Allen,  G.  M   225 

Allotment  policy .. .244,  257,  255-267 
275. 

Almonds   41 


Citation 
no . 

Aloes   37" 

Alpacas......  ...57,  78 

Altamirano,  F  •   288 

Amaranth-as   •  53-64 

American  Geographical  Society 

Re.search  Series   85 

American  Home.  Economics  Association, 

pageant,  ,   2 

American  Museum  .of  Nat^jral  History 

publiQatio.ns.206,  231,438-439,  493 

American  Nation  series.  ...  •  14 

Amm.ohroma  sonorae .............  389 ,  509 

Amsden,  C   1 

Andrade,  xl,  A.  de........   289 

Animals...  40,  57 

.    Seo  also  dogs,  horses,  llama,  wild 
turkeys, .etc. 

Anno  diversifolia   364 

xinnonaceae . ,   41 

Antilles,  medicino  401 

Anyus    '^^ 

Arikara  Indians .136,157,  183-184.  449 
Arizona- 

agricult^ore  of  Indians  .. 57, 110-129 
186,  139,  240,  255-256,  420,  436, 
447,  455,  457,  459,  469-470,  476, 
513. 

environmental  Interrelations .336, 
459 

plants  used  "by  Indians  ....312-313, 
'  360,  422. 

See  also  Southwestern  United  States 
Indians,  and  the  names  of  the 
Indian  trilDes  of  Arizona. 
Arkansas,  Ozark  "bl-of f-dweller  cul- 
t-ore  323 

Arnold,  0   420 

Arrowhead  lily   340 

Art   12.  14,  57 

Arum  triphyllum.  «  »  328 

Astronow.  •  ■>  57 

among  Incas   '^5 

among  Mayas  »  100 

Athapascan  Indians  •  208 

Atkinson,  A  •  •  •  •  ^36 

Atwater ,  H.  W   2 

Ay  ar- Incas   89 

See  also  Incas. 
Ayllus..   69 
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Citation 
no . 

Aztecs- 

agric-olt-ure   59-65 

"Sec  also  5,  24,  27,  31,  34,  35-37 
■  53,  '57,  167,  207,  287-288,  296, 
390,  442,  480,-  493,  521 

chonopodi-om  nuttalliae  .   365 

cosmos  sulph-oreus     36S 

custard  apple   364 

gardens.   59-62 

medicines. .396,  398,  400,  435,484 

narcotics  ..'...412,  415 

xochinacaztli     .357-369 

xochipalli   356 

BalDcock,  W.  "M.   311 

Bailey,  L.  H.   23 

Bailey,  V  ■.  186 

Baldus ,  H  212 

Ballivirfn,  M.  V  194 

Balmer,  F.  E   421 

Barrows,  D.  P  ;   290 

Barry,  J.  11   291 

Bartlett,  K...   422,  476 

Bar  tram,  1. ,  ,   292 

Baskets  18,57 

See  also  implements. 

Bates,  E  93,  137-138 

Bates,  E.  A   138 

Batido   358 

Battle,  H.  B  ■. .  .  423 

Baudln,  L  '..67-70 

Bayou  Lacomt)   298 

Beans. .41,52,   57,  105,  113,  125,  316 
428,  437,  480,  498,  502. 

Eeauchamp,  W.  M.  ■.  . .  424 

Beckwith,  IL  W   293 

Beede,  A,  M  '  139 

Bees   57,  224,  437 

Bella  Coola  Indians,  materia; 

nie'dica   .416 

Benoist,  R   294 

Berries.     See  fruit 

Bertoni,  G   .  :  295 

Beverages. .41,  57,  101,301,  333,  358 
437,  480. 

See  also  specific  drinks. 

Biggar,  H.  H  :  140-142 

Bingham,  H..   78 

.Bitter  root    514 

Blackburn,  G.  A   3 

Blake,  S.  F  410 

.  Blal^.ely,  C.  H   239 

Blahchard,  C.  J.   240 


Citation 
no . 

"Bledo"   64 

Blood  Tndions   247,  272 

Bo  i  s ,  D   73 

Bois  Fort  Chinpewa  Indians 

reservation   J  220 

plants  used  "by .359,  487 
Bolivia  ...57,  85 

See  also  Incas, 

Bonthoux,  Y.'A:.'.   71 

Eotm-ini,  C  175 

Bourke,  J.  G. ......  :   296 

BoYTors,  G.  B  241,  425-426 

Branegan,  J;  A,;,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,  4 

Braulsach,  C   396 

Brazil-   57,  289,  294,  385 

See  also  products  of  this  region 
Bread  root  (prohahly  Arum 

■  triphyllum)   328,  521 

Brewer,  W.  H. .  .  143 

Bridges,  M.  E.'.  ....372 

British  Columhia- 

Thoirr:;  r  on  Indians  eth^^ohotany .  379 

Indian  agr icul t^or ^1  progress.  269 

Bromeliacoa'c   41 

Brooks,  H  '  '   427 

Browcr,  J.  V   55 

Brown,'  E.  '  216 

Brown,  H.     .'  ■   297 

Brown,  R.  A.   257 

Bruce,  P.  A..  130,  473 

Bryan,  K   428 

Buffalo  '.  31,  57,  430,  488 

B-'jreau  of  American.  Ethnology 

See  U.S.  B-'oreau  of  American 
Ethnology 
Bureau  of  Plant  Indufrtry  relation 

to  Ind  ians   268 

Burham,  H.  K  :  ;   397 

B^irkc  Act  (1906)...;.   267 

Burl i son,  W.  L   429 

Burr,  W   Ill 

Bvishnell,  D.  1  298,  430 

Butman,  C.  H   59 

Butterfiold,  H.  M   72 

Cacao  37,  41,  48-50,  52,  57,  309 

358,  437. 

Cairns,  H.  .  ,  432 

Calendar  .'.   .37,  57 

California- 

aboriginal  botany.'.   357 

acorns   ;.*.'.  .57,  342,  350 

aiiTiobroma.  .  .  .  .'   369 


Citation 
no. 

California,  continued 

Coah'iiilTa  'Indians'  et]ino"bo tarty  290 
general  refe'i'enee'd.  .....  14 

her"b  Tore'. ; : .' . ; .'  402 

Hup-a  ■  Indians ."   . .  324 

Lul  ssno'  ^cul  tur e  376 

Men'docino'  County,  pl'ant'r,  used 
"by  Indians  '303 

Mission  Indians  .'. .  425 

Mortars.  494 

California  soap  plant  387 

California  University  piilDl ications 
324,  •376. ■  • 

Camas.-  .  . .  .■  ■.■."...57,  377,  514 

Canada,  Indians'.".  .468,  474,  "507,  518 

Canal  "builders   420 

See  also  Irrigation. 

Candolle,  A.  de   299 

Cannas  '   75 

Capitan,  L.   5 

Capron,  M'.   433 

Cardosb',  A  226 

Cari'bou  '.  57 

CarilDou-eaters  land  ownership...  38 

Carr,  L  . . .  5-7 

Carrier,  1   8 

CartierV  J.  211 

Carum"  gairdneri. .  ".  .  387 

Cascara  sagrada.  ...".....'....... ,  480 

Cashrom,   the  foot-plo^A'  of  the 

He"brides-  . .  74 

Cassava,     See  manioc.' 

Cassidy,  L.  L  144 

Cata-wa'balndians   389 

Gates,  J.  S.  ,  434 

Central  American  Indians.. 31,  37,  57 

437,  493. 
Ceramic  arts'.     See  pottery. 
Ceremonial s- 

Cherokee  40.7,472 

corn  dance. .  . .'  .16'9,  424 

datura^s,  use  '.413,  415 

general  '.4^2,  480 

Iroquois  corn  ceremonials.'...  176 

peyote,  use  399 

sugar-"bush  522 

Upper  Missouri. .....  .  .'. ,  184 

wild  rice  218 

Zuni'.'. . .".  '.  381 

Cerna,'  t)'. .       .'.        .   '  435 

CeualTo's-Tbvar,'  W.".   194 


Citation 
no. 

Chaoo  Canyon  National  Monument 
123,  456. 

Chamherlairi,  A.  F  '  9,  22,-95 

■192-193,'  218.  '  ■ 

Chamterlain,  L.  S.   300 

Chamherlin,  R.  V.  301-302 

Chemistry   4 

See  also  medicinal  plants. 

Chenopodium  nutt'::l]iae   365 

Cherokee  Indians- 
corn  ceremonies  .407,  472 

general   292 

'  plant,  lore  '   482 

sacred  formulas   407 

tree  myths   348 

Chesnut,  V.  K   303 

Chevalier,  A.   197 

Cheyenne  Indians   103 

Chian  plant   37 

Chihchas   65 

Chicago,  Field  Museum  of  ITatural 
History. 

See  Field  Museum  of  llatiural  History. 

Chile   -304 

Chippewa  Indians. 21 5-223,   310- 311,  409, 

453,  487,  492,  523. 

Chippewayan  land  ovmership   38 

Chives  • .  498 

See  calso  vegetahles. 

Chlorogalum  -pomeri  dianum   387 

Chocolate.     See  'bevoragcs. 

Cho  c  t  aw  I  nd  i  an  E   29  8 

Chronicles  of  America  series   24 

Chr onol  ogy  51 ,  57 

Chuhluck,  L  242-243 

Clark,  S.  P  112-113 

Classification  of  Ind ians. . .12,  14,  57 

Claude,  J.......   304 

Clements,'  P.  . .  .  .'   459 

Cliff-dwellers  110-111 ,  114-117 

122,  144,  425. 

See  also  Arizona,  Uev/  Mexico,  South- 
western United  States,  etc. 

Clinton,  De  W    305 

Cloud,'  H.  R. .  .   ."..."...,  257 

CoahuiXla  Indians  .\..'.,..  290 

Coca.;::.  37,  41,  48-50,  52,  57  78 

415,  480. 

Cocaine  57,   75,  415,  480 

Coffee...::.  ::••'  37 

Coholsa  sn^jf  f .  .  ; . .  41 ,  414-415 
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Cit-ition 
no. 

Coreridge,  S.   227  ., 

Collier,  J  244,257 

Collins,  G.  N  145-148,  436 

CollisBon,  C.  F.   245 

Conservation  among  the  Indians . 60, 319 

Consfantin,  J   73 

ContrilDutions  other  than  agriciil- 

tiiral..9,  12,  14-17,  29-31,  53,  57 
262,  442,  445,  448,  467,  471. 

Conzemius,  E.  437. 

Cook,  0.  F  10-11,   74-78,   87,  97 

Cooper,  J...'  .'   38 

Copan.'.  .'   .  .  .■  101 

Corn.  .'.  ".  .  135-185 

See  also  1-3,  5-8',  10-11,  14-18, 
22-23,  28,   37,  41-46,  48-50,  52, 
54-57,  78,  93,  95,  100,  106-107, 
113,  117,  122,  125,  130,  147,  156. 
163-164,  166,  180-181,  241,  271, 
282,  316,'  424,  428-429,  431,  436- 
437,  441,"  444-445,  .447,  462-463, 
465,  468,  472,  475,  480,  485,  • 
496-498,  502,  515. 

Cosmos  sulphureus   366 

Cotton.   .■  186-191 

See  also  10,  22-23,  37,  41,  44, 

48-50,  52,   57,   75,   78,. 89,  113, 
123,  240,  425,  437-440,  457-458, 
460,  470,  476,  480,  520-521. 

Coville,  F.  V...'.  306-303 

Crawford,' M.  D.  C  .167,  438-439 

Cree  Indian  medicinal  plants.'...,  403 
Creek  Indians. . .292,  500-501,  503-504 

Crop's,  general  considerations  8, 

28,  37,  57. 

Crow  Indians  206,  263,  276 

Cuba- 

agricul  t"ar'e   66  . 

medicina  401 

Cucumber   498 

Cioltivation  methods.  .57,  96,  130,  140 

172,  183-185,  194,  217-218. 
Ctilt'ureo,  origin  and  develoT>ment .  .12, 

56-57,  89. 

C-ammings,  B   440 

Cxirrelly,  C.  T   '   149  , 

C'lshing,  F.  H   150 

Custard  apple  of  Aztecs   364 

Cuzco  corn.     See  corn. 

Cyphonand  i  as   41 

DatlD,'  E.'  M. .  .'  '   246 


Citation 
no. 

Dahlgren,  B.  E  ■.  309 

Da'^ota  .Indian  plants  55,320 

Dale,  E.  E   257 

Dale,  G.  I .  .  .  .......  .  ,   198 

Dam,  C.  H   199 

Daturas  413,  415 

Davenport,  H.  W   441 

Davis, E,  C   442 

De  Kruif ,  P.  H  ,.   151 

Delaharre,  E.  B.  152 

Den^s   208 

Denig,  E.  T   443- 

Densmore,  F  310-  311 

Diagram,  economic....,.............,....,*  51 

Diguet,  L. .   .......  153 

Diseasos- 

Indian..    31,  437,  518 

live  stock  on  reservations  252 

DistrilDiition  o.f  Indians  12,  14-17 

22,  57. 

Dixon,  R.  B... ........  .......12,  57,  200 

Dohrizhoffer,  M   227 

Dogs  ".37,  53,  57,   79 ,  225, .  2-^1 ,  379, 

437,'  468. 

Domestication  of  plants  and  animals  8, 
10-12,  22-23,  34,  37,  40-41,  44-46, 
52,   57,   75-76,  151,  299,  4-3V,  481, 

Donaghy,  J.  A  ^'^^ 

Douglass,  A.  E   114 

Drama.     See  pagoant. 

Draper,  T7.  R   248 

Drinks,     See  "beverages,  intoxicants., 
etc. 

Drugs.     See  medicines. 

Dry  farming  112-113,  241 

Du  3ois',  C.  G   13 

Duke,  E   257 

Dyestuffs  2,  22,  37,  41,  45,  48,  52, 

57,  101,  311,  374-375,  379,  381,  443, 

460,  474,  492. 

Earle,' A.  M. .  V   444 

Eastrood,  A  '.  115 

Eaton,  G.  F.  .  V   79 

Education,  presGnt-day.242-243,257, 266 

Edwards,  K.  R     257 

Eggl  OS  ton ,  E  .   445 

Englc,  C.  A   255 

Enock,  C.  R      80 

Ernst,  A  •  446 

Eskimo  •  •  •  •  14 

Estabrook,  Mrs.  E.  F....'.  116 
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Citation 
ITo . 

Ethno"botanical  gardens  317,  450 

Eth  no  "bo  tany,  p-orposes   6Z1 

Fabrics.  ,  See  textiles.     -  ■ 

Fairs  S2,  263,  274,  276,  279 

Faith  in  economic  life  25 

Falcata  comosa  316,  451 

Farabee,  W,,C   83 

Faris,  C.  E   249 

Farm  Bureau. and  Indians  253 

Farmer,  G  487 

Farmers'  Institutes  284-286,  523 

Farming  through  the  Ages  series 
18,  .159.. 

Far  rand,  L   14 

Faulkner,  H.  U   15 

Ferris,  J.  L.  G  , .-  433 

Fertilization   16,  37,  51,  57 

Festivals,  harvest   33,  37,  57, 

480,  505. 

See  also  ceremonials. 

Fewkes,  J.  W.  109,312 

Fibers  ,  101,  371,  374-375 

Field  Museiim  of  Natijral  History- 
publications. ..  ,171,  204-205,  207 
237,  309. 

Fiske,  J   lo 

Flathead s   514 

Fletcher,  A.  C  155,250 

Flood-water  farming  428,  489 

Florida  Indians....,  53,  454 

Food.... 6,  8,  11,  14,  21-23,  29,  37, 
41-45,  48-50,  52,  54,  57,  96,116- 
117,  127,  130,  132,  155,  157,161, 
176,  184,  216,  218,  222,  290,422- 
423,  431,  433,  437,  443-444,  462, 
464-465,  467-468,  480,  488,  502, 
509,  514. 

Food  and  ^industrial  plants ..  .287-394 

See  also  food. 

Foot-plo.va.ng   74,  78 

Forbes-Lindsay,  C.  H  251 

Ford,  G.  S   15 

Forde,  C.  D  447 

Forests,  Indian   131,  258-259 

266-267,  277, 

Fort  Berthold  106,  245 

Frachtenberg,  L.  J   448 

Franciscans,  Saint  Michaels, 

Arizona   313 


Citation 
no . 

Fre'irc-Marreco,  B   361 

French  Canada  Indian  agricultijre  5 
Frontier,  clash  of  whites  rith 

Indians  17,  31,  68 

Fruits  2,  3,  16,  22-23,  26,  37,  41 

48-50,  52,  55,  57,  101,  113,  125, 

318,  384,  425,  437,  443,  462,  465 

480,  502. 

Furcraca  fiber.   41 

Fxu^nas,  R.  W  155 

Future  of  the  Indians  14,  53,  257 

Gabriel,  R.  K   16,  58 

Galli,  1   398 

Gann,  T.  ^.  F.  •   98 

Garden,  Indian,  as  rause-am  ...317,  450 
Gardens... 6,  8,  10,  16,  18,  22-23,  26, 
37,  39,  41-45,  57-62,  .105,  108, 
112-113,  437,  484. , 

Garlic   498 

See  also  vegetables. 

Garrison,  F.  H    484 

T    399 


Ge,^ 


R. 


General  historical  ref crenccs . . .1-  58 

Georgia  tribes...  26 

Gerard,  J  •  19G 

Gerard,        R   314 

Gerste,  A.'  400 

Gila  River  220,  255,  420 

Gilman,  M.  F   509 

Gilmore,  M.  R.  102,  157-158,  201 

315-323,  3v53,  360,  449-453. 

Goddard,  P.  E.   324 

Goldenweiser ,  A.  A   57 

Gore,  J.  H   •  •  ......  325 

Gorman,  ' M.  W. .  .  326 

Gosiute " Indian  ethnobotany,  .......  301 

Gourds. ... .18,  22,  41,  49-50,  52,  57 

Crrains:2,  22,  37,  41-46,  48-50,  52-57 

See  also  corn. 
Granaries.....!,  6,  8,  14,  17,  22,  26 

37,  'o'?,  75,  78,  106,  113,  121,  125 
140,"  183-131,  '218. 

Gray,  i.   299 

Gray,  L."  C  454 

Great  Plains.     See  Plains  Indians. 

Green,  J.  C   255 

Gregory,  C.  V  18,  159 

Gregory,'  H._  E   45o 

Gregory,  J.'  W   89 
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Citation 
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Southwest  Muserim,  Lo^;  4ngeles...  1 
SouthV'fe stern  "Expedition  papers..  124 
Southwestern  United  St,ates  Indian?: 

110-129. 

See  also....  14,  186-189,  191,  '633 
420,  422,  426,  428,  436,  442, 
447,  455,  459,.  459-470,  476,  4  30 
489,  509-,  513.    ,  ■      .  ,  . 

Sp  arlonan ,  P .  S   3  7  G 

Specific  crops. .  135-223 

Specimen  collQcting   .306 

Speck,  F.  Qr.i  47,  417 

Spillraan,        J  ,  257 

Spinden,  H.  J.... 48-52,  377-378,  493 

Sq"ua.nto  B,  17 

S.(rJash...S,  37,41,  49-50,52,   57,  106 
113,  498.- 

Squier,  E.  G-   292 

Stahl,  G......   212 

Staircase  farms   78 

S  tandl  ey ,  ? .  C   41 0 

Stearns,  R.  E.'C...  i......  494 

Steece,  K,  K   271 

Steedman-,  'S:.  V    3 '^9 

Steele',  G.  IT    .  272 

'Steffen,  M.   65 

StGggerda,  M   413 

"StevSr'.s,  0.  A   380 

"Stevenson,  M.  0   3?1 

'  S teward ; '  J .    ■■i.9 5 

Stickhey", ■  G.  ?  17'',  232 

'  Stites,  S.    95 

Stock-ljreediriff  fjno;..:,'r  Inc.-.s   89 

'  Stone,  -A.-  L...    229 

Storing.     S-so  >panyrics. 

Stout,"  A.    382 

Sturtevant,  15.  I-  178,  -3 76- 49 8 

Sugar   37 

See  mapl3  sugar. 

Surau  Indiana  437 

Sunflowers..  8,  57,  106,  516 

.  Susup,  P.  ,   466 

Swanton,  J.  R..77,  383,  i47,  499-504 
Sweet,  S.  L ^  129 


Sweet  potato  

Sweetser,  A.  R  

Swift,  L.  -  :>  

Tacllfe.  

Tantaquidgeon,  C-. . . . 
T.'iylor,  117.  A  


Citation 
no . 

...75-77,  437 

 .....  505 

..........  506 

  74 

  384 


Toa....-  37,  41,  57,  480,  505 

See  also  Yerl)a  mate'. 

Tecumseh   31 

Teit,  J.  A..;    379 

Tenure...    14,  16,  19,  22,  25,  37-38. 

47,  57. 

Teonanacatl  ■  412,  415 

Tcrmi/r,  J.-  '508 

. .Teschauor ,  C   385 

Towa  Indi  an  ethnohotany   361 

Texas ... ...   190 

"  See 'also  Rio -'"rrande  Valley. 

Textiles  ..41,  45,  57,  437-440 

■  458;  460;  469-470,  476,  480,  492. 

Thackerr,  7. '  A»  ■.  .  .  .■    509 

Tl:.ie.net,  h   211 

TholDurn,'  J.       . .-.  .-   510 

Thomas,  C.  22,  53 

Th.o  nrp'  so  n ,  J .  ■  -E  .■  .•    98 

Tlidirr;;  son  'rnd  i an  e  thno ho  t any  3  79 

Tla.irhefia  thespesioides...  . .  .186,  457 

Tillage  methods* .3,   8,  16,  18,  22-23 
37,  55,  57. 

See  also  •  ciil  tivat ion  methods, 
imple-.Tv-^-- ts,  irrigation. 

Titu;^','  W.  H.   511 

Tobacco  197-214 

•    Sec  also  8,  10,  14,  36,  22-23,  26 
35,  37,  41-46,  48-50,  52,  55,  57. 
106,  204,  415,  457,  446,  449, 
462,  465,  468,  477,  480,  502, 
• •     505,  521. -  - 

T6fr.at,o; . -. .  .  •.  57,  78 

Tools?. See  iraplemcnts. 

Torrey,  J.   385 

'  Tran.:poTtation.-..22,  31,  37,  57,  481 

Tree  rings  114 

Trt-nhle,  -H   387 

Tripe  de  roche  (z^cindesr  moss)..  55 

Troil,  C..-:   512 

Trumhtll,  Ji  H  299 

Tseda-m^atseitcic,  or  Wolf  Chief.  230 

T^.-^ckahb'^'.  57,  325,  386 

T'lilaae  university  -puhlication. . ,  490 
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Citation 

Turkeys.     Soe  t-'irkev!.:. 

Turncy,  0.  A  11 7,  513 

TuTPcy  -  Hie>i  H   514 

Ugarte,  C.  A  90-91 

Unc-ultivated  plants  used  "by  the 

iune  r  i  can  I  r  d  i  r.n  a  2  8 '?'— 41 9 

United  Stater.  Bvurcau'  of  A:r.orica^ 
Ethnology- 
annual  i-TT-orts  109,  12^'.,  1.55 

21 8 ,  3].  1 ,  322 ,  3  79 ,  3 Bl ,  4:07 , 
443,  465,  499,  503-504. 

bulletins  22,  203,  JIG,  338 

361,  437,  470,  489,  500,  502. 
United  Stat'ji::  Bureau  of  the  Census 

273 

United  State!:;  National  Hcrbari-'jnv- 

"contriliutiona  ". .  .303,  307 

United  States  National  MusoiJin- 

pulDlicationn. . .'. .  ..306,  308 

Unsigned  articles. .179 ,■  223, •  274-281 
388-389,  r.lo-51-6. 

Uphara,  W.'.   105 

Ur'bina' y  Alt  amir  anb,  U. .'   390 

Ut>ah  Indiana  301,  455 

Utc'  Indian  plant  nciiiics   "502 

Utensils.     See  iin.:.l:?nent;' . 

Vavilov,'  IT.  1   54 

Vegctalle-  focdo.  .2,  3,10-11,  1-,  IB- 
IS, 21-2  5,  26,  29,  34-35,37,  41, 
48-50,  5':,  54-55,  57,  101,  123, 
318,  352,  423,  425,  447,  .^62,  470 
.    48'0,  492,  49-8-,-  502. 

See  alr-o  rarce'ni-,  food,  otc. 
Vegetation,  nati^r'al- 

See  natural  vegetation. 
Vigita  or  h  rrvo-.it  festival  of 

Papago  I nC'  i .'jns  '   33 

Villiers,  K,  do  '   517 

Virginia  agricultiirc. ......  .'.130-132 

See  also  8, 14, 17,22, 'U,  5', 57,454 

Wai'bel,  L   i'OB 

fallic,  W.  D   518 

Wapatoo.   340 

Wardlc,  H.  N  519 

Washtenaw  Co.,  l^ich   464 

Water  aupply .    ^156 

Waterman,  T.  T..-  50,  234,  290 

Watt,  Sir  C-   520 

Wa-ilgh,   56,  391 

Weatherwax,  P  180-181 

Wenz,  A   1Q2 

West,  G.  A   213 


Citation 
no . 

Wei;t  Indies  Indians  5,  8,  12,  14,  15 
31,   37,  55,   57.  " 

FhDte,  J.....   202 

W!-i-ite  Mo'.Tntain  Apache  Indian 

plant-.    360 

Wiener,  L  ....214,  521 

Wild  rice  215-223 

See  also  22,  42,  43-50,  52,  55,57 
305,  316,  434,  462,  465,  468, 
511,516. 

Wild  r'eeds  area......  14,  57 

Wild  turkeys. . .57,  235-237,  432,  502 

Wilder,  H.  H.  152 

Will,  Ct.  F  105,  183-184 

Willoughhy,  C"."  C  108,  132 

Wilson,  ^T.  L."..'  106,  230-  231 

Wilson,  M.'  L. .  ."   136 

Wi]  son,  0. .  .   283 

lilGori,  T..    392 

Wincholl,  N.'H.'   55 

Wisconsin.'.  .■.1"33-134,  465,  511,  516 
522-523-. 

See  also... 177,  213,  259,  284-285 
Wis'slcrV  C. 22,  56-57,  184-185^32-234 

Wittmack,  L  393-394 

Wojta,  J.  ?  284-286,  522-523 

Wokas  .'   308 

Wolf  Chief  '.  .■  T  ■  230 

Wood,  W  ...... .  .58,  518 

Wool   -....75,  249,  469 

Sec  -also  Llamas,  sheep,  etc. 

Work,  H  257 

Worth,  P.  L   524 

Wright,  A.  H  236 

Wrigley,        M. . . .  '   92 

Xochimilco. .   59 

Xochinacaztli  367-369 

Xo ch Ipal li   366 

Yampa.    See  ipo. 

Yerha  "i^uena   505 

Yerha  mat^. . . . .41,  57,  295,  339,  480 

Sec  also  tea. 
Yose'nite  Indians-' 

acorns   342 

mills   127 

Yoiinfi;kcn,  H.  W  419 

Yucca  122,  371,  440,  470 

Zinir^er,  J.  ?   239 

Zizania  aquatica  215-223 

Zuni  Indians  148,  150,  381,  436 

447,  489. 
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